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CHAPTER ^^^H 

SWITZERLAND. ^^M 

»u»kU— Waterloo— The Poet's Mode of Trdvellinjr— Other Touri»l« ^^H 
-HoUl S^heron — ViUf. Diodati - PoUdori-Genevese Sesndftl- ^H 
mongera — B^Ton's Wrath ngoinst Southey — His Overture to Liulj ^^H 
BjTon — His Rage ut its Failure— His Proniiae to Ckire — AlleRT&'i ^^M 
Birth and Death— Claire's Sconiful Wonls — Teresa GuircioU— ^^M 
Bernese Oberknd. ^H 

Sailing from Dover on the 25th April, 1816. Byrou ^^M 

entered the harbour of (!)8ten(i on the night of the ^^M 

26th, having suffered little from the sea during a ^^M 

passage which, though favourable, would m these ^^M 

days of quick steamers be thought tetlious. Accom- ^^M 

panied by tliree servants (William Fletcher and ^^| 

Robert Rushton, the }eoman and page of * Childe ^^| 

Harold's " first canto, and a Swiss named Berger), he ^^M 

■ ^ was also attended by Polidori — the vain and hght- ^^| 

^m headed young doctor, of Itiilian name and parentage, ^^M 

H who, afler playing the part of a literary impostor with ^H 

H his impudent expansion of Byron's brief prose sketch, ^^| 

B 'The Vampu-e,' closed a rather discreditable career ^^| 

by suicide ; a form of death from which he liad been ^^H 

saved in Switzerland by his patron's generosity, ^H 

shortly before the poet dismissed from his service bo ^^M 

^LiembarTassiDg an associate. ^H 

^1 ruL. n. ^H 
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Having provided himself with a capacious and 
luxurious coach (so constructed, on the model of 
Napoleon's travelling-carriage taken at Genappe, as to 
contain a bed, a library, a plate-chest and a dinner- 
service) and a cak'che for his baggage and servants 
(tlie vehicle whose purchase involved the poet in a 
rather comical dispute with an extortionate Brussels 
coach-builder), Byron journeyed leisurely through 
Flanders and by the Rhine route to Switzerland, — a 
course through jchich he may be accompanied in the 
third canto of ' Childe Harold ; ' the poem of Water- 
^^L loo, the Kliine and Lake Leman. It was at Brussels 

^H after a visit to the famous field that the poet com- 

^H mitted to paper (in Mrs. Pryce L. Gordon's album) 

^1 the two first of the Waterloo stanzas, the second of 

^H them contalnini^he lines, 

I 

H 

K all 

L 



' Here his last flight Ibe haughty eagle flew, 
Then tore, tmth bloody beat, the fatal plain ; 
Pierced with the ehafla of bftoded iiatiniiB through, 
Ambition's life, and laboure, all were vain — 
He wears the shatter'd links of the world's broken chain ; ' — 

description that was relieved a few weeks later 
of a serious blemish, on the suggestion of the clever 
artist ( R. R. Reinagle), who, on consenting to illustrate 
the verses with a vignette, remarked that the chained 
bird must be drawn, striking the earth with his talons. 
' Reinagle,' the poet wrote in acknowledgment of the 
painter's criticism, ' is a better poet and ornithologist 
than I am : eagles, and all birds of prey, attack with 
their talons, and not with their beaks, and I have 
alteretl the line thus : — 



" Theu tore, with bloody taloi 



t plain." 




SWITZERLAND. 

I This is, I think, a better line, besides its poetical 
I justice.' 

So discriminating and judicious a biographer aa 
Karl Elze having expressed aetonishment that Bynin, 
only a few weeks since vis-^-vis de rien. should have 
been able to travel so expensively, it is well to remind 
I the reader of this page that the poet's most urgent 
1 pecuniary embarrassments were less dueto insufficiency 
of means for current expenses, than to the absence of 
money for the payment of long growing debts ; — 
that, notwithstanding the magnitude of liis incum- 
brances, the owner of Newetead and Rochdale could 
still have borrowed ten thousand pounds of the most 
cautions money-lenders ; — that he still had frienda 
(like Kinnaird the banker, Rogers the banker, and 
Murray the publisher) able and rea<^to m'nisler to 
his financial necessities ; — and that the writer (the 
I demand for whose writings had been stimulated instead 
I of checked by the scandal of his domestic trouble) was 
livell aware that his genius would afford him a revenue 
pexceeding both his necessities and desires, as anon as 
be should get the better of a foolish scruple of false 
pride, and condescend to write for money. The poet 
who received 1050/. for ' Parisina ' and the ' Siege of 

t Corinth.' who sold the third canto of ' Childe Harold ' 
kt a rate of more than 28s. a line, imd who got for the 
fourth and much the longest Canto of the siime poem 
something more than 25«. a line, could have afforded 
to indulge in the pomp of three servants, the comfort 
of a luxurious coach, and the ser^'ices of a travelling 
physician, even if he had been altogether dependent 
^^m bis brain and pen. 
^^k In the previous February, when duns were at his 
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door and bailiffs in his house, B3nx)n had proposed 
distributing between three necessitous men of letters 
the thousand guineas, which Mr. Murray had recently 
pressed upon him in payment for ' Parisina ' and 
* The Siege of Corinth.' And had it not been for the 
publisher's reluctance to act in accordance with his 
client's munificent design, 600Z. of 1050/. would have 
been given to Mr. Godwin, to whom the poet may 
have been disposed thus generously by regard for 
the philosopher's step-daughter as well as by respect 
for his services and concern for his distress. As 
Coleridge and Maturin were to have divided the 
remaining 450/., after Godwin had been relieved 
with the much larger sum, the arrangement indicates 
a preference, for which Claire may be conceived to 
have been accountable ; and whilst the excellence 
of Byron's motives in the affair is not affected un- 
fiivourably by the suggestion that he was just then 
looking out for an opportunity of doing Jane 
Clermont's people a substantial service, one would 
like to believe that Jane (whose reputation needs 
whatever good can be spoken of it) was not slow to 
use her influence with the poet for her mother's 
advantage, though she was far too proud and high- 
hearted a girl to have thought for an instant of 
exerting it for her own selfish benefit. 

Whilst Byron's huge coach was rolling along the 
banks of the Rhine, another party of English travel- 
lers journeyed less luxuriously and leisurely to Switxer- 
land by the less picturesque route. This second 
party consisted of another poet, two young women 
(neither of whom was nineteen years old) and an 
infant. — They were Shelley (younger by four years 
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than Byron, who was still only twenty-eig;ht years of 
age) ; Mary Godwin, who had for some time been 
living in the closest of affectionate relatione to Shelley, 
though ehe was not his legal wife ; her sister-by- 
affinity. Jane Clermont alian <_!laire. the girl of bright 
eyes, olive complexion, Italian features and southern 
fervour ; and Mary's infant son William, her first child 
by the poet whose name she had taken together with 
his heart. There was one strange point of resem- 
blance in the two parties, that by different ways and 
in different modes were moving to the same Swiss 
hotel. Each of the poets had left a wife in England, 
from whom he had been separated by inauspicious 
circumstances. But the fortunes of the two wives 
liad no similitude. Whilst Lady Byron had retired to 
her parent's stately home, the woman of untarnished 
honour who lived to be a peeress in her own right ; 
Mrs. Shelley was dropping through shame and guilt to 
the despair, in which her melancholy story closed by 
, her own act. 

It has been the practice of Shelley's biographers 
y to deal with the meeting of these two parties at the 
) Hotel S^cheron, just outside Geneva, as an unpre- 
[ meditated occurrence ; and though he has sought it 
, with some pains, the writer of these pages has sought 
in vain for pmiiive testimony tliat both parties started 
k from England with the purpose of uniting in Switzer- 
I land. The circumstantial evidence, however, is over- 
l whelming that the meeting was no mere accident. 
I Still the evidence is only circumstantial ; and some 
\ uncertainty attends all conclusions from the inferen- 
I dal testimony of circumstances. In reference to 
|, Byron's previous knowledge of Claire and his reunion 
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with her by the bright waters of Leman, Mr. William 
Michael Rossetti (a biographer no less conscientious 
than acute and careful) observes in his ' Memoir of 
Shelley,' ' Byron possibly — indeed, probably — had 
then admired her : if not then, he did so now. The 
result was the birth, in the following January, of the 
daughter known to Bjrronic biographers as Allegra or 
Alba. Shelley and Mary knew nothing of this fleeting 
outburst of passion at the time, and were by no means 
pleased when its results became apparent. But they 
acted with perfect good feeling, and did everything 
for Allegra and her mother.' Shelley and Mary may 
well have been troubled by the appearance of its re- 
sults, may even have been surprised by consequences, 
following so quickly on their cause, but it is beyond 
belief they were so ignorant of this fleeting outburst 
of passion at the time. It being certain that the 
fleeting passion had its birth and first triumph in 
London it is inconceivable that it was withheld by 
Claire fi'om Mary. The only motives a girl in Claire's 
position could have for holding her passion fi-om the 
knowledge of her sister would be motives of shame 
and delicacy. Such motives cannot be supposed to 
have influenced Jane Clermont in her intercourse with 
her sister-by-affinity, — the wife of a man to whom 
she was not married, the mother of a child who in the 
law's eye fi*om one point of view was no one's child. 
Claire saw no sin in her passion for Byron, no reason 
why she should blush to avow it. Five years later 
when in the bitterness of her displeasure at his plan 
for her child's education, she exclaimed to Byron, ' I 
alone, misled by love to believe you good, trusted to 
you and now reap the fruits,' Claire only rendered 
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bare justice to the feelings which gave her to his 
power. Believing biiii good she loved him ; loving 
hira because she believed bim good and found htm 
unutterably delightful and dear to her, she consented 
to what was hia desire and her own gladness. What 
was there in such an affair to rouse shame in the 
eighteen -years-old Claire, who had been taught to 
believe that the love which yearned for marriage was 
the only sanction its marriage needed? Prudence 
might have determined her to be silent to the world 
' about so innocent a passion, but would not have re- 
quired her to be silent to her closest female friend, her 
sister, who was already lo\'ing Shelley and Uving with 
him, precisely as she herself was loving and hoping 
to live with Byron. Certainly on all other matters, 
there was the fiillest confidence between these young 
girls of the same home. Their mutual affection glowed 
with the impetuosity of girlish romance, Mary had 
in every turn and trial of her love for the one poet 
, enjoyed Chtire's sympathy, approval and encourage- 
I ment. Is it to be imagined that the impulsive Claire 
I was less frank about her passion for the other poet ? 
or that Mary^ — to whom the affair must have been 
peculiarly acceptable, from its close resemblance to 
her own affair of the heart — was less liberal of ap- 
proving words and cordiid wishes? Is it conceivable 
that on this subject alone — the topic which must 
I have made Claire bubble over with sisterly communi- 
[ cstiveuess — there was a reserve in the mutual con- 
\ fidence, that was otherwise so perfect ? 

Whilst it is impossible to believe that Mary was 
[ .excloded from Claire's confidence on this most inter- 
esting and absorbing subject, it is difficult to imagine 
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. • „ it a matter "bn which Mary gave no confidence at all 

" J .or only a half-confidence to her own poet. Why 

t.CA^f*re / b1io,i|(J gjje have withheld from him anything of a 

^stf/i'^/ , -wa/ matter that would appear to him alike innocent. 

A^i^^j^fi i^ reasonable, and advantageous both to Claire and 

*^, / /^ - Byron ; — an arrangement that would afford him the 

' . .* agreeable feeling that his own way of dealing with 

/ <f /"■i-^ (.jjp gentler sex, having been already imitated by the 

tt^c fft , i^a- most popular poet of his generation, would soon be 

^^rSfft aJ /.^ imitated by otherpersons of supreme sensibility andcn- 

£f4*,fi4 jj^ lightenment? The thing he approved for himself was 

^ />- / '^'"^ thing for Shelley to disapprove in Byron's case. 

, /r^^ The cnurse, which was virtuous for Mary, could not 

i . f*"^^ strike him as vicious for Mary's sister. True that he 

^ '"'^ imd I'yron were widely different men, — that ^hUpt. 

(eatuf^-^Ali^tluAie IvaSjCalm and stedfast of purpose, Byron wafe/ pas- / 

\w^ gi 'I sionate and volatile, alia o nt on princip le. But as he 

/ V ■ V • iG^'fir saw Byron till tliey met at Geneva. Shelley may 

/ ^'^^well have been altogether imaware, was certaiidy by 

AM/f/. «>i>-j7 jjQ means fully aware of this dittereace, whilst the 

^A'/ / ^ two parties were journeying to their place of meeting. 

^fff**t}f A'f True, also, that Mary and Claire (sisters only by 

^trer li (^re ''*^"'ty) differed greatly in temper, judgment, feeling, 

/Xf f Ante am "^ '"^ ^* *" personal appearance. But the difference 

. , juay have escaped the poetic dreamer and goatle ^ 

. ' mystic who lived more in the clouds than on the 

/ *^ earth's surface. Moreover systems (tind the younger 

Sk^t ^'"i'^^. poet's view of marriage was part of a system of moralw 

^ ^f^ivt Mt <!ommended for acceptance to universal human nature) 

JAvitC eriid- — ""^y "**'' '^ nicely considerate for the peculiarities 

, / of individuals. Certainly no injustice is done to 

. £ u ' Shelle\' by the sugifestion that he went to Geneva 



^ / 4 ' with a clear knowledge of Claire's passion for Byron 

/H^/h i/£ ffr'u, Au] til" fi< »-«</• af'ntt- 



\*tHltftk itL'M4/4l «1 Li tAi.ftI.l- Ctyv^i ftW«Al 



='•"'■'*"'■' - ^-. . . . -■ ■ ^- ^^^it*- ,^r.f-r^tr^f^ 

a/^,^,^e ^ e'^'^f '"*■ ■^'"- '■"■'": '^"'^ "'fx^T>'-'**'^-^^ 

(t, t^,AJAr^,^i^ SWITZERLAND. /■i^-^^/'^/<<^^V»-^^ -****• *-.«•- 

and i)f her expeotatinn of meetinj; him there, or by«j^ rtj:£r» ^.^ 
the statement that on his road to Geneva (in his '*»»'v4«-<-<*» 
ignorance of certain of Byron's infirmities, — at least, ^''' ^ ^_ 
lus ignorance of therri from personal observation) h^V[^ ^- *'f 
^JTOuld have seen nothing to disapprove in an arrange- ^-i^^^^^V 
^fctent for Claire to live with her admire^reven as hei^ t<.t'/^ . /fe 

Probal 



^^ .'*f"*'-F 



In connexion with these reaeous for thinking it^^^^ ^ 4^ 
wbable that Shelley started for Switzerland with ^^e-e&i^*'^' 
knowledge of Claire's passion for Byron, and even<ri*^_^,j5^^^^ 
carried her to Geneva for the express purpose of re-^^»r g^*^^ 
storing her to his society, it may l>e remarked that — ^■f^^'^^f^ 
of setting out for the Swiss capital without'^*' '■•'^e^^A' 
% a reason for the journey, or with a bare an-' '^^^■'■'f'j^ 
uncement to his (Hends that he was going thither'^'^'*^*'';*^'^^^ 
cause it was his pleasure to do so — the author of^**"' , '^ "^^ 
Queen Mub ' covered his departure with a false pre- ^ /' **' 
{pxt. It - w dinftgrouab l o to attribute falooliood .4 xi «t»--^ '■/■^^ 
wt y tl< mg ti; i iJ- or dont * hy it umn who wao (tu ai io pt ^^^*^^ '^^^»^ 

and w U« ■'w tf t- ft^utorc tWr wha t h e co Hceivid to bc '^^'^C^ ^isl■r 
U it t ru t h t han i u ty oth sp man of hio ^ene pi ttioy . The ^^T ^a^' 
evidencea f i owovcjf , is conclusive that the poet's alleged g^\-, , 
reason for going abroad in the l>eginning of May and^ . ^^».* 




all the xarious statements touching the pretext were^ 



'^«^ 



purely fictitious. His pretext for a course of action,^ 
for which he was under no obligation to give any f^ . ^1 
whatever, was that he desired to escape froui4"/-^^^^ 



nason whatever, was that he desired to escape 
thp peach of his father and one of hia uncles, who '5f /■*^**4,^ ^ 
were conspiring to seize his person and jmt him m'*^**^^^ r 
confinement. He even alleged that he had received ^^ ^*^ ^* •'i. ^^ 
Warning of this conspiracy from Mr. Williams, the *^^^'^'p»~^ 
agenr of Mr. Madocks of Tanyrallt. The whole ^^_^ '^i ^ 

T/ttT/r"L ^ "^'^r""-'/^ "/ ""r -''^- ^^^ 
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Story was an invention. There was no sucH coi^ 
spiracy. Mr. Williams never told the poet to beware ] 
of such a plot. How are we to account for bo aetoiind- 
ing a firHnn/ fVnn> U^w-t i n truthful- nnfU-r nrrlinnry 
akanniijtnnffun? Jlr. Kossetti is of opuiion that the 
poet's apparent falsehood was due to overwrought 
fancy. ' We must remember,' says the admirable 
biographer, ' that a poet is " of imagination all com- 
pact;" and, as no one has better right than Shelley 
to the name of a poet, none consequently had a readier 
store of imaginations wliich he propoundetJ as reaUties,* 
After all that has been written of the tricks played J 
him by his imagination, it still remains to be proved 
that Shelley suffered in so unusual a way from the 
force of his fancy. In April and May, when Byron's 
movements were the subject of much curiosity and 
gossip, and other persons besitleg Mrs. Clermont (the 
mischief-maker) were no less curious about Jane 
Clermont's (Claire's) movements, Shelley — at the 
moment of preparing to take the girl to Geneva, 
where she at least hoped to meet Byron — mxj 
well have been desirous of baffling the spies and 
tattlers, eager for evidence that Claire was going' 
after her admirer. Under such circumstances, 
8 a . v « n > o i owB 'l miiH ii b Shelley would be tempt«d to 
iioist a false flag, and might feel himself justified in 
shielding his ladies with an untruth, that could not 
do harm to anyone. Even if the fiction was believed 
by its utterer, the delusion may have been the result 
of the poet's strong and natural desire for secresy, 
acting on his quick and powerful fancy. ■ 

Byron was preceded to Switzerland by the sinisi 
reports that attended hijn henceforth almost to 
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grave ; — the invieible and blighting angel of defama- 
tion that, hovering over every house in which he dwelt 
in Switzerland and Italy, caused it to be regarde<l 
with curiasity and repugnance as the abode of a 
mysteriously wicked man, no less splendid by mental 
endowments than hateful for crime, whose aensibility 
was tainted with vile desire, and whose divine faculty 
of song gave pernicious beauty to poisonous thonght. 
There was commotion in the Stkiheron hotel when 
the poet's carriages drew up at its entrance ; and 
before he ha<J been there an liour, his name had been 
uttered in every corridor and chamber of the house. 
Shelley's party had engaged the attention of the 
inmates of the hotel for eight days before the appear- 
ance of Byron and Polidori, The interest taken in 
each of the two parties was heightened by the close- 
ness of their asBociation and intimacy. It was whis- 
pered amongst the idlers tliat Mary was no ceremoni- 
ously wedded wife, that Claire was her sister in the 
fidlest sense of the term, that Byron had found in the 
bright brunette an agreeable substitute for his unfor- 
giving wife. It is needless to say that the people 
and visitors of the hotel were at no pains to conceal 
their curiosity, and for its gratification did not shrink 
from outrages of intrusiveness. When the poets and 
the ladies went for a drive, they could not get to their 
carriage without passing through a crowd of starers. 
They were attended by the some throng of whispering 
gazers to the water's marge, when they took boat for 
their evening's enjoyment of the lake. On landing 
by twilight or moonlight they were again under 
intnisive inspection. To escape from this source of 
continual annoyance, the two j)artieb movefl from 
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the hotel to villas on the Mont Blanc side of the 
lake, — Byron and Polidori to the Villa Belle Rive, 
Shelley and the ladies to a small house only a ten 
minutes' walk distant. The result of the migration 
was, however, less than satisfactory ; for in the gar- 
dens of the villa and cottage and on the way between 
the two habitations, the objects of interest could still 
be watched from a distance through telescopes ; and 
in order that his guests might not be altogether de- 
prived of an amusement which had for more than a 
fortnight redounded to his advantage, the obliging 
host of the Hotel S^cheron was at pains and charges 
to provide them with telescopes of sufficient power. 
For greater privacy the victims of curiosity and 
scandalous gossip moved again — Byron into the 
Villa Diodati, Shelley with the wearers of petticoats 
into the little house at its foot, the Maison Chapuis 
or Campagne Mont Alegre, to which Allegra 
(bom in the first month of the ensuing year) was 
indebted for her name. Screened by the umbrage of 
their grounds, the tenants of these pleasant dwellings 
could be no longer watched by the possessors of 
telescopes. It was, however, still possible for the 
curious idlers to talk freely of the persons withdrawn 
from their view, and imagine the scenes they were 
not permitted to sur\''ey. Of the license of these 
gossip-mongers it is enough to say that on coming 
to Geneva in September, immediately after the depar- 
ture of Shelley for England, Hobhouse learnt that 
local rumour charged his friend with living on terms 
of scandalous familiarity with both and each of the 
two ladies, who had been recently residing in the 
house of a neighbouring gentleman immediately 
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under the Chateau Diodati. If, therefore, he made 
the offensive Btatement, which caused Byron, in the 
•Observations' (March 1.^, 1820) on the ' Hlackwood 
article' on ' Don Juau,' to denounce him furiously for 
trying to blast the character of the daughter of the 
woman (Mary WoUatorifcraft) whom he had formerly 
loved, Soutbey only repeated in England tlie story ' 
that came to Hobhouse's ears in September 1816 ; — 
the story which in the last-named month was gene- 
rally told and believed in Geneva, alike by the tourists 
of the hotels, and the habitual residents of the capital ; 
the story which Hobhouse, on his return to England, 
repeated to his friends as an example of the egregious 
landers circulated in the Swiss capital about his 
firiend, at a time when he was living with temperance 
and industry. 

When I left England in April 1816,' Byron 
wrote in 1820, ' HI in mind, in body, and in circum- 
stances, I took up my residence at Coligny, by the 
Lake of Geneva, The sole companion of my journey 
was a young physician, who ba^l to make his way in 
the world, and having seen very little of it, was 
naturally and laudably desirous of seeing more society 
than suited my present or my past experience. I 
therefore presented him to those gentlemen of Geneva 
for whom I had letters of introduction ; and ha\'ing 
thus seen him in u situation to make his own way, 
retired for my own part entirely from society, with 
the exception of one English family, living at .ibout 
n quarter of a mile's distance from Diodiiti, nnd with 
the fiirther exception of some occasional intercourse 
i with Coppet at the wish of Madame de Stael. The 

^K English family to whicli 1 allude consist^-d of two 
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ladies, a gentleman and his son, a boy of a year old. 
One (ie. Southey) "of 'these lofty -minded and vir- 
tuous men,' in the words of the ' Edinburgh Maga- 
zine ' " (i.e. Blackwood's) " made, I understand, about 
this time, or soon after, a tour in Switzerland. On 
his return to England, he circulated — and, for any- 
thing I know, invented — a report, that the gentleman 
to whom 1 have alluded and myself were living in 
promiscuous intercourse with two sisters, "having 
formed a league of incest " (I quote the words as they 
were repeated to me), and indulged himself on the 
natural comments on such a conjunction, which are 
said to have been repeated publicly, with great com- 
placency, by another of that poetical fraternity ' (i.^. 
" the Lakers "), ' of whom I shall say only, that even 
had the story been true, he should not have repeated 
it, as far as it regarded myself, except in sorrow. 
The tale itself requires but a word in answer, — the 
ladies were not sisters, nor in any degree connected, 
except by the second marriage of their respective 
parents, a widower with a widow, both being the 
offspring of former marriages ; neither of them were ' 
(sic), 'in 1816, nineteen years old. "Promiscuous 
intercourse" could hardly have disgusted the great 
patron of pantisocracy (does Mr. Southey remember 

such a scheme?), but there was none He' 

(i.e. Southey) 'has written "Wat Tyler," and taken 
the office of poet laureate, — he has, in the " Life of 
Henry Kirke White," denominated reviewing "the 
ungentle craft " and become a reviewer — he was one 
of the projectors of a scheme, called ''pantisocracy," 
for having all things including women, in common 
(qtcery, common women ?) and he sets up as a moralist 
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- — he denounced the battle of Blenheim and praised 
the battle of Waterloo — he loved Mary WoUstoncraft, 
and he tried to blast the character of her daughter 
(one of the females mentioned).' 

In this review of some of the circumstancee of his 
journey to and sojourn in Switzerland, readers have 
an example of the ineincerity and disingenuouHneaa 
with which BjTon used to write and speak about his 
private affairs. The prominence given to the sex of 
the sole companion of his journey was not innocent of 
delusive purpose. By calling attention to his having 
made the journey without a female companion he 
guarded against the suspicion of journeying to the 
Hotel S^cheron to meet one. The suggestion that 
Southey may have invented a piece of the common 
talk of the Genevese coteries during his stay amongst 
them was a deliberate and malicious miggestio falsi. 
Though the full statement of the relation in which 
the ladies stood to one another was accurate, the 
introductory denial of their sisterhood was inaccurate. 
Byron was curiously persistent in this denial of a 
rumour that troubled him greatly. In a letter, writ- 
ten at Venice in May, 1819, about Polidori's vamped- 
up 'Vampire,' he avers 'The ladies are not sisters.' 

I He must have known that girls, connected by parental 
jnarriage in the manner accurately set Ibrth, were 
Iwsters-by- affinity : and had the rumour of their inter- 
jteourse with him been truthful, the intercourse, in the 
judgment of the Catholic Church (which in 1820 the 
poet regarded as the best as well as the most ancient 
of the great Christian Churches), would have been 
Done the lees incestuous because, instead of being 
^^Ksters-by-blood, they were only sisters- by -affinity. 
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When he represented that he went into Genevese 
society only for Polidori's sake, the poet waa less 
than truthful. It cannot have passed in 1820 
from his memory, so retentive of annoying incidents, 
that on coming to Geneva with numerous letters of 
introduction he had every disposition to go into 
society for his own pleasure, and that he did not 
prefer a life of retirement from the coteries of a capital, 
which retained much of its ancient narrowness and 
austerity in matters of religion and morality, until 
he discovered how unfavourably he was regarded in 
those coteries. Even at Coppet he was made to feel 
it would be imprudent for him to go just then into 
the society of the salons. Everyone remembers how 
his Satanic presence amongst Madame de Stael's 
guests made Mrs. Hervey (the novelist), a gentle- 
woman of many years ( 65 ) and let it be hoped of as 
many virtues, scream with terror and faint away. 
When nervous ladies swooned or went into hysterics 
at the bare sight of so wicked a yoimg man in a salon ^ 
not especijilly famous for orthodoxy and severity of 
manners, B)a*on received other and more serious inti- 
mations that Geneva felt for him in July precisely as 
London had felt for him in April. His statement 
that he went into the society of the Swiss capital out 
of paternal benevolence to his young doctor, and left it 
out of pure preference of seclusion was hypocritical 
affectation, — ' Bam ' qualified with pure falsehood ; 
the simple truth of the matter being that he was in no 
mood for society, because society was in no mood for 
him. 

The nature of Byron's show of indignation and 
disgust (March 1820) at Southey's monstrous calumny 
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is revealed by the fact, that just twelve months hitcr, 
(March 1821) he could imagine Shelley capable of the 
offence pointed to in the slander, and could remind 
Hoppner lightly of their knowledge of Shelley's 
vicious intimacy with his wife'a sister-by-affinity. 
"When Byron thought in this fashion of Shelley, he 
had long been at enmity with Claire, who in March 
1821 protested angrily and with an imprudent use of 
her jiower of sarcasm against his action in putting 
her child, Allegra, into a conventual school, and 
against his determination to have her educated in tlie 
Catholic faith. At this time Byron and Jloppner 
believed that Claire had become the mother of 
another child, whom she had put into some Italian 
■Poundling Hospital for nurture during its infancy. 
^Hoppner, who as the Britannic Oonsul-General at 
^Venice may have had better evidence ihaiua maid - -Z?'*''*^^ 
HmHuUle tattle respecting the matter, was certain m^ 

Biat Claire bad given birth to a second child, and ^^M 

provided in that manner for its sustena nce. Ihe 
Consul -General's information [which may/Uara buau fA a.u^ ^£ 
false in every particular] was imported to Byron, wwAy^**^^*^^ 
they were botli under the impression Shelley was ^ 

the infant's father, t^ n tJiio ' laflt point j^ey were v/ 

certainly mistaken. Shelley was no man to live in f''?7itJ^ 
adultery with his wife's sister-by-affinity, or to follow' ~~; "^ 

Rtjus.«eau'» example in avoiding his parental resijjm- Z*!" '*'*""*«, 
«ibilitle.s. Byron, however, believed his Iriend/and l^'^' °f^f^, 
fellow-poet capable of both offences ; {irabidily on no j*^^ ^t 
l.ietter grounds thai^thaF Claire, wheu'^oO<Tn(ming//'i'/^ 
her vocation of an English governess in Italy at a 
distance from the Shelleys, usetl to spend mo.st of her 
time with them. Hence it was that Byron, in his 
VOL. n. 
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anger at her disapproval of his plan for little AUe^ra's 
education, thought of Claire (in March 1821) as a 
woman who, in her want of natural affection, had 
planted her child in a Foundling. This was the 
monstrous story, which came for the first time to 
Shelley's knowledge in August 1821, when he was 
staying with Byron at Ravenna. Well might 
Shelley, after clearing himself of the hideous imputa* 
tion to Byron and enjoining Byron to disabuse Mr. 
and Mrs, Hoppner of their odious fancy, write to 
his wife, ' Imagine my despair of good, imagine how 
is it ix)ssible that one of so weak and sensitive a 
nature as mine can run further the gauntlet through 
this hellish society of men.' How long Byron had 
thought thus ill of his friend does not appear. The 
misconception does not seem to have been of very 
recent growth in March 1821. On the contrary, 
the matter had been an affair of interest to him and 
Hoppner for some time. It is neither impossible 
nor improbable that Byron thought thus ill of 
Shelley, and thought it without feeling less amiably 
towards him, at the very moment of his outpouring 
of disgustful wrath at Southey's slanderous speech. 
Anyhow the man who thought so lightly of Shelley's 
imaginary relation to Claire in March 1821, was 
scarcely the right man to express so much virtuous 
abhorrence at Southey's slander in the March of the 
previous year. 

NotAvdthstanding the annoyances coming to him 
from the curiosity of English tourists and Genevese 
tattlers, the chagi'in he must have felt at circum- 
stances which compelled him to retirement, and the 
rage into which he was thrown by the failure of his 
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verture to Lady Byron, the poet enjoyed liis time on 
the shore and waters of Lake Leman. With hia 
vanity and captiousnese, his outbreaks of conceit and 
pique, Polidori soon became a serious embarrassment 
and source of discord to the otherwise harmonious 
jiarty. But for awhile, by force of the very peculiari- 
ties of his intellect and temper, which in a few weeks 
occasioned his dismissal, tlie light-headed young 
doctor was a cause of diversion rather than disagree- 
ment. The poets and their poetical ladies sailed the 
lake, by day and night, by moonlight even to dawn, 
in storm as well as in sunshine. Byron wrote much, 
(the third Canto of ' Childe Harold ' was finished by 
t he end of July, the ' Prisoner of Chillon ' having 
^^keen thrown off in two wet days of the previous 
^BKinth) ; Shelley by turns meditated deeply and read 
^Heverely : in the hot days there were the leafy gardens 
^^pr the sisters who had their books of fiction and 
^^pierary enterprises for the beguilement of the hours, 
when their men had neither eyes for their beauty, nor 
ears for their sprightly talk. At night, when it was 
too dark or stormy for sailing on the lake, the four 
friends spent hours together Ln conversation alter- 
nately wise and brilliant, — sometimes, brilliant and 
wise at the same moment. The season was unpro- 
pitious from excessive rainfall ; but the young 
ople (especially the clever girls) had light hearts, 
there %vere once and again some superbly fine 
lays, in which all nature assuming her brightest 
!anty was eloquent of gladness. 

When the rain had kept them prisoners to tlic 
mse for several days, the tenants of tiie Villa 
dati, in tlie excitement of reading Gorman ghost 
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stories, agreed to compose tales that should surpass 
the works of the Grerman authors in mystery and 
terror. ' You and I will publish ours together, Mrs. 
Shelley ! ' cried Byron, who produced the sketch 
which afforded Polidori an opportunity to show his 
natural genius for imposture. Byron's ' Vampire ' 
was nothing but a hint for a terrifying narrative. 
Mrs. Shelley's wild and entrancing romance of 
* Frankenstein ' was, perhaps, the most vigorous and 
enthralling work of prose fiction, ever written by so 
young a woman, — a girl in her nineteenth year. 
Another memorable passage of this summer with the 
poets covered the days which Byron and Shelley, 
leaving their womankind to their own devdces, spent 
in the tour of the lake, — the tour described by the 
younger of the two poets in a letter known 
to all students of his story. The sympathy of the 
two companions was sustained by the admiration 
each felt for the powers of the other. Exploring 
Rousseau's peculiar country with ' Heloise ' in their 
hands, they were for a few days the happiest mortals 
of the whole universe. Children of sorrow, they for- 
got their troubles for a brief moment, and overflowing 
with boyish enthusiasm Uved in the purest delights 
of genius. 

This trip was followed after a brief interval by 
the overtures for reconcilement, which Byron is said 
to have made to his wife in submission to Madame de 
Stael's judgment and sympathetic influence. Pro- 
bably the lady was less accountable for the futile 
proposal than she imagined and successive writers 
have asserted. In spite of the animosities that had 
resulted in his wife's desire for the separation, the 
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I animosities to which the quarrel had given rise, the 

ffTesentment which the publication of ' The Farewell ' 

■Jiecesearily generated in tlie woman of imperfect 

■ temper, and the deeper wound ho knew he had 

Einilicted at the very moment of hia departure, 

F Byron had not left England without hope of a 

speedy recall. It has been the fashion to speak 

of BjTon's witlidrawal to foreign lands an exile and 

banishment for life, and the writer of these pages has 

Kquiesced in the fashion ; but readers may not infer 

what the poet took ship with a feeling that Ids absence 

■oni England would be perpetual or even of cousider- 

iHble duration. The sincerest, almost the only sincere, 

irords of the • The Farewell ' are those of the Hues, — 

' Yet, oh yet, tliyself deceive not 
Love Biftj sink by alow decay, 
Hut by sudden wrench, beliuvo iiot 
HeartH can tliiiB be toru away.' 

[In his egotism he I>elieved that Lady Byron would 
ufFer in the same way as he suffered from the sever- 
ance. In his vanity he imagined (and j>erhnp8 
rightly) that she would suffer much more acutely 
han he would suffer from the violent rupture. There 
was little genuineness in his repeated declarations, 
' having done all in his power to persuade Lady 
Pyron to return, and with this view put off as long 
1 he could signing the deed of separation, that step 
once taken, they were now divided for ever.' 
Knowing that he had never, as the phrase goes, 
friolnted her mnrriage-bed, or at least had never com- 
nitted any such act of conjugal infidelity to her 
knowledge, and believing that this extreme insult 
! the only crime a woman would find it difficult 
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to pardon in so superlative a being as himself, he left 
England with a secret confidence that she would 
relent, and relenting would beckon him to her. His 
notion was that she would yield on easy terms, if not 
at discretion, within a few months, if he left her to 
herself, and in the meantime did nothing further to 
exasperate her. On growing weary of Claire in the 
early autumn, he would receive the message of re- 
concilement. In accordance with this favourable 
fore(*a8t, he was careful that his measures for enjoying 
Jane Clermont's society in Switzerland should offer 
his wife no open and flagrant affront. He was at 
l)ains that they might escape her knowledge and even 
her suspicion. By travelling ostentatiously without 
a female companion, he hoped to make Lady Byron 
imagine that the liaison with Claire was at an end. 
The circumstances of Claire's trip over the English 
Channel would preclude suspicion that he and she 
were bound for the same remote capital. At Geneva 
his association with Claire would be so speciously 
veiled by the presence of her firiends, the Shelleys, 
and by her residence under their roof, that no one 
would suspect the hidden fact. Greneva was far away 
from London m pre-railway times ; and all Lady 
Byron would hear of his doings in the remote and 
obscure little capital, would be that he was living 
quietly and decorously in its best circles, with 
Madame de Stiiel for his monitress-in-chief. Of 
Shelley (unknown to fashion) the poet hoped his 
wife would hear nothing. 

It has been told how egregiously events falsified 
liyron's calculations and disappointed his hopes. The 
best circles of Geneva were closed to him ; the best 
people of Geneva avoided him. The place was 
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I unusually full of English, many of whom had come 

I there for the sport of watching him and eendmg to 

I England unfavourable accounts of his doings. In- 

iBtead of escaping attention, his intimacy with Claire 

Ivas reported with hideous exaggerations. Far, far 

I "Worse tilings were told of him at Kirk by Mallory 

■ than that he was living with Jane Clermont in the 

w.^ame picturesque abode. No wonder the overture to 

iXady Byron was fruitless of reconcilement. No 

wonder that the letter of peace to the particular friend 

in England, coming from Claire's admirer and 

Shelley's ' familiar,' appeared to Lady Byron a 

shameless and heinous aggravation of all its writer's 

previous offences. No wonder that Byron received 

I answer that made him rue his folly in provoking 

The humiliation of the rebuff was the more keen 

nd bitter because it could not be concealed from 

lladame de Stael, and would therefore he known to 

he whole world. The uiBiilt offered to him at 

Coppet was a slap that would reverberate in every 

ta/oit of Paris. The man of fine sensibility and hot 

nper was furious. His first act of vengeance was 

¥ The Dream,' a lovely and elaborate falsehood, 

ritten to persuade all mankind that he had never 

loved the woman, whose heart he was yearning to 

recover. Then in a still more malignant mood he 

omposed for her torture of heart and brain the 

kvful, the diahohcally cruel ' Incantation,' subse- 

nently inserted into ' Manfred,' — ■ 

' Though thy alumber may be deep. 
Yet thy spirit shall not sleep ; 

Though thou see'st me not pasa by, 
Thou sbalt feel me with thine eye 
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As a thing that, though unseen, 
Must be near thee, and hath been ; 
And when in that secret dread 
Thou hast tum'd around thy head, 
Thou shalt marvel I am not 
As thy shadow on the spot. 
And the power which thou dost feel 
Shall be what thou must concerl.' 

With unabated vindictiveness he went to work at 
the ' Marriage of Belphegor,' the prose romance in 
which he meant to turn the whole universe against one 
woman — a faulty woman, doubtless, but a very 
miserable one, who but for him would have been less 
faulty and far less miserable, possibly even a happy 
woman, and the good woman she certainly tried 
to be, with imperfect success. In wilder and more 
malicious frenzy, on hearing she was ill, as though 
her illness was at the same time a matter for his ex- 
ultation, a proof of her wickedness, and an intolerable 
addition to the injuries she had done him, this in- 
spired maniac railed at her in the following style (the 
verses being, however, withheld from publication 
during the author's life) — 

* I am too well avenged ! — but 'twas my right ; 

AVhate'er my sins might be, thou wert not sent 
To be the Nemesis who should requite — 

Nor did Heaven choose so near an instrument 
Mercy is for the merciful ! — if thou 
Hast been of such, 'twill be accorded now. 
Thy nights are banish'd from the realms of sleep ! — 

Yes ! they may flatter thee, but thou shalt feel 

A hollow agony which will not heal. 
For thou art pillowed on a curse too deep ; 
Thou hast sown in my sorrow, and must reap 

The bitter harvest in a woe as real ! 
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I have had niauj foes, but iionc like tliee ; 
For 'gainst the rest myself I could defend, 
And be avenged, or turn them iiito friend ! 
But thou in Bafe implacuhility 

Hadst nought to dread- — in thy own weakness shieldeiJ, 
And in my love, whiuh hath but too much yielded, 

And spared, for thy sake, some I should not spare ; 
And thus upon the world — trust in thy truth, 
And the wild fanio of my ungovem'd youth — 

Oq things that were not, and on things that are — 
Even upon such a basis thou hast built 
A mouuiuent, whose cement is guilt ! 
The moral Cljteranestra of thy lord. 
And hew'd down, with an unausjioctod sworil. 
Fame, peace, and hope — and all the hotter life 

Which, but for this cold treason of thy heart, 
Might still bavc risen from out the grave of strife. 

And found a nobler duty than to part. 
And of thy very virtues didst thou make a vice. 
Trafficking with them in a purpose culd, 
For preseut anger, and for future gold — 
And buying others' grief at any price. 
And thus once enter'd into crooked ways. 
The early truth, which was thy proper praise. 
Did not still walk Iwside thee — but at times. 
And with a breast unknowing its own crimes. 
Deceit, averments incompatible, 
Equivocations, and the thoughts which dwell 

Id JanuS'Spirits— the significant eye 
Which learns to lie with silence^the pretext 
Of prudence, with advantages anneu'd — 
The acquiescence in all things which teud. 
No matter how, to the desired end^ 
All found a place in thy philosophy. 
The means were worthy, and the end is won — 
I would not do hy thee as thuii bast done.' 

Septemljer 1810. 



And wliat. tlie reader may well ask, had the lady 
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done to provoke this outpouring of disdainful wrath ? 
Two months since she was so much the object 
of the poet's admiration and confidence, that his 
strong wish and prayer were that she would recall 
him to her presence and closest companionship. 
And now she has changed to a cold, crafty, subtle, 
treacherous, hypocritical slanderer. What had she 
done ? Simply this ; that having a few months 
since determined to part with him on account of 
the badness of his temper, and having subsequently 
received from him as gross an affront before the 
whole world as a woman ever received from a man 
of genius, and being fully informed of his manner 
of living in Switzerland, she declined his offer to 
hasten to her straight fi'om Jane Clermont's arms. 

More abuse of the same vindictive spirit came 
from the angry poet ; — the prayer for vengeance 
offered in some of the stateliest and most effective 
stanzas of the Fourth Canto of ' Childe Harold,* and 
the sarcasms of withering force and appalling vulgarity 
poured upon his 'moral Cly temnestra ' in 'Don Juan.' 
It cannot be questioned that for his honour's sake he 
should never have spoken an ungenerous word of his 
fellow-sufferer from conjugal strife, that he dropt 
below the standard of gentle dignity whenever 
he tattled to her dishonour, and that he sunk 
deplorably far beneath it when he put pen to paper, 
for the purpose of rendering her ridiculous to those 
meanest readers of the great satire, who delighted 
only or chiefly in its disfigurements of ribaldry and 
uncleanness. 

But it was impossible for the man of volcanic 
nature and tempestuous emotionality to speak coolly 
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"wiieu he fell hotly, to write tempanitcly when the 
vultures of g7*ief and despair were pecking at his 
heart. The man, whose fickleness was a kind of 
honesty, whilst his sincetity consisted in obeiUence to 
every transient impulse, could neither hide nor falsify 
lie impressions of the moment. It may not be 
imagined that, in speaking untruly and unjustly of 
his wife, he was deliberately untruthful and unjust. 
For tlie moment he believed all the wild things he 
mi of her. To liimself hoilin<r with rage, the un- 
trutlis ivei-e truths whenever the^' passed from his 
heated fancy to paper. It is conceivable that he 
Dtver sent them to the press without still believing 
them. Nor may the tempestuous fury of the utter- 
ances be thought to indicate his deepest feehng for 
Ada's mother. Even as ocean's unseen waters are 
tranquil when the waves are storm-swept, Byron's 
rogings against his ' moral Clytemnestra ' were only 
the 8Ui>erticial ferment, covering the depths of his 
ufiection for her. The woman at whom he railed so 
insanely was the woman who shared with his child 
and sister the last tender emotions of his unruly 
heart. 

Returning to England by way of Dijon and 
Havre, the Shelleys left Geneva on the 29th of 
August. One of the consequences of Claire's passion 
may still have been unknown to the younger poet 
and Mary, but events must have prepared them for 
the communication when Claire told them how likely 
it was she would become a mother. Allegra was no 
child of premature birth. Alrciwly in the fifth month 
of her progress towards maternity, when slie turned 
her back on Lake Leman, Cluire did not give Byron 
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the parting kiss, without having spoken to him of her 
(confident anticipation of offspring. The affair had 
been considered by Byron and the young girl from 
several points of view. It is not to Byron's discredit, 
under all the circumstances of the case, that he wished 
Claire to consent to an arrangement, by which her 
child would have been sent to Mrs. Leigh, for nurture 
with her own children. In making this proposal, 
the poet was no less considerate for the child, who 
would be well cared for in Cambridgeshire, than for 
Claire who would soon find her child an embarrass- 
ment and a source of discredit. The project was, 
however, so distasteful to Miss Clermont that it was 
relinquished by Byron before he had consulted 
Augusta on the subject. It was then settled that 
Claire should return to England with the ShelleyS, 
all questions (with a single exception) touching the 
child's Jiurture being deferred till the need for con- 
sidering them should be more urgent. On one point, 
however, Claire gained a promise from Byron. In- 
capable in her nineteenth year of regarding the parental 
obligations from the high philosophic point of view, 
which possibly enabled her before she was twenty- 
four years old to commit with light heart and easy 
conscience a second child to a Foundling Hospital, 
Claire entreated Byron that her first-bom offspring 
should be reared under the personal surveillance of 
the one or other of its parents, or both of them. If 
it should appear well for her to relinquish the custody 
of her infant, she would surrender the infant to 
Byron, and acquiesce in any plan he might propose 
for its education, provided the child should lii^e with 
him. But to no other person would she give the 
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charge of her offspring. Let Byron promise to gratify 
her in this important particular, and she would return 
to England with undiminished confidence in his good- 
ness. K he would not grant her prayer, she should 
leave Greneva with a heavy heart,^ — -even with regret 
for the blissful Jiours she had spent with him. To 
this petition, preferred so earnestly and in a concilia- 
tory manner, Byron could not reply in the negative. 
The pmmise was given, and kept by the poet tilt he 
was induced, mainly by tlie Countess (iuiccioli, to place 
the little Allegra in the conventual School at Bagna 
Cavallo near Kavenna, where she died of fever, at the 
age stated in the following inscription of the tablet 
which commemorates her interment at Harrow, 
whither her body was sent at nmch expense from 
Italy: — 'In Memory of Allegra, Daughter of 
G. G. Lord Byron, who died at Bagna Cavallo, 
in Italy, Ay)ril 20, 1822, Aged Five Years and 
Three Months. — "I shall go to her, but she shall 
not return to me." 2 Samuel, xii. 23.' — The precise 
day of the child's birth probably is not given in this 
tferief history in marble. Anyhow, Claire had a baby 
at her breast as early as the 20tli January, 1817. 

Bom in England, Allegra remained in England 
with her mother and the Shelleys till the 11th of 
March, 1818, when they tottk her with them to Italy; 
her arrival in Milan being followed at a brief interval 
by her trimsmission to her father in Venice, when she 
was just a year and half old. Instead of being taken 
to him by Claire, the little girl came to her tiither'a 
lace in the charge of her Swiss nurse ; — an arrange- 
lent that may be attributed to Byron, who may also 
'J>e presumed to have iiit^isted on it, as a good way of 
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intimating that, though willing to receive the child, 
he was not desirous of seeino: the child's mother. It 
would have been a poor compliment to her, had he 
invited Claire to reign over his house, which was in 
truth no fit residence for a woman with any sense of 
feminine dignity, or feminine refinement. Claire, how- 
ever, accompanied Shelley to Venice in the following 
August, and soon saw enough of her former lover's 
wav of livinor to be convinced that he was in no 
humour for a renewal of their former intimacy. If 
she came to Venice with any of her girlish illusion 
respecting his goodness and chivalry, — with the 
faintest hope that her presence would afford him 
pleasure, — the visit must have troubled her not a 
little. For Byron was already at the beginning of 
the darkest and most sordid stage of his Venetian 
depravity. The Palazzo Mocenigo was disreputable 
even in Venice. To call it a harem would be a flat- 
tery of the place and its proprietor. It would be 
more fairly described as the house of evil fame, where 
the poet received some of the coarsest and most 
vicious of the lowest class of Venetian womankind. 
Even his appearance must have shocked Claire ; so 
greatly had it suffered from excesses that would have 
revolted him in his brighter time. Such was the 
home, such the man to whom Claire (not yet twenty- 
one years of age) had sent her child. 

If it was not irreproachable, Byron's treatment of 
his illegitimate child was on the whole creditable to 
him. Thus much must be conceded even by his 
sternest censors. For awhile the by no means an- 
gelic child (she was greedy, passionate, and in her fifth 
year precociously vain and sauc}') was his favourite 
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playtJiiiig and almost liis only source of innocent 
diversion within his doors. He made a liberal pro- 
vision for her in a codicil to his wiU ; and when he 
determined to educate her in the Catholic faith, and 
for that purpose sent her to Bagna Cavallo, he was 
certainly actuated by sincere concern for the child's 
welfare. Even the Shelleys, Avitb all their aversion 
to clerical influence, were of opinion that as a tem- 
porary expedient his action in sending his daughter 
to a Catholic school was justifiable and even judicious 
and conscientious. But Claire took a very different 
view of his conduct. Though Byron does not 
appear to have made any promises of enduring 
devotion, the romantic girl had not yielded to his 
addresses without imagining, in her simplicity, that 
an auspicious fate designed her to be Lady Byron's 
Buccessor,- — in fact, that she would be to him all 
her sister -by-affinity was already, and all she snb- 
sequently became to Shelley, — the sure holder of 
his heart, the mother of his children, and, in case 
of Lady Byron's opportune death, his wife In every 
scnse. On discovering how greatly she had exag- 
gerated her power over hhn, how strangely she had 
misconceived her position towards him, the fond and 
foolish girl imagined that his passion for her would 
revive on the appearance of tlieir child, — that at least 
the child would be the enduring link of its parents' 
lives. It seemed to her that, should those lives be ■ 
Revered by any other cause than death, the child 
would be an influence operating for their reunion. All 
^is was present to Claire's mind when, s|)eaking 
. cfaieSy from a higher motive and for a less selfish 
|ptir{K>i)e, she begged that her child might be reared 
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under the personal observation of the one or the other 
of its parents. An inmate of Byron's house, the 
child would be a reason why its mother could not be 
lightly denied access to his presence. Living with 
her, the child would at least dispose Byron, even if it 
would not constrain him, to maintain intercourse with 
its mother. 

By sending the little girl to Bagna Cavallo, 
Byron extinguished Claire's hope that AUegra would 
restore her parents to relations of mutual confidence 
and aiFection. liy the same act he also put an end to 
Claire's hope that AUegra w^ould be trained to love 
and honour her mother. Reared in the Catholic faith 
AUegra would conceive aversion for her mother, as a 
free-thinker and unbeliever, — living in heresy more 
hateful and impious than the heresy of Protestantism. 
The arrangement was the more exasperating to Claire, 
because she had good reason to regard it as the result 
of Madame Guiccioli's influence over Byron, to whose 
mobile affection Claire reo:arded herself as havinor a 
kind of reversionary title, by virtue of the child she 
had given him. At Venice Byron smiled on several 
mistresses between the death of his fleeting passion 
for Claire and the birth of his stronger and more 
lasting attachment to the Italian countess. But all 
these women (her inferiors in culture, quality luid 
. even in beauty) Claire could regard as mere toys of 
the moment to her child's father. The least disrepu- 
table of them was a tradesman's wife, in whose house 
the poet had lodged. Most of them were creatures 
picked out of cellars or wine-shops. Some of them 
could neither write nor read. The most notorious of 
them, Margarita Cogni (the Fornarina with flashing 
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eyes:-*— the baker's ' baggag:e ' ivitli a bold face and 
saucy tongiie) was a mere blackguard in petticoats. 
No one of them had given the poet offspring. It was 
impossible for any one of these creatures to hold his 
affection for any considerable time, or to recover his 
fancy after once losing it. Claire never felt herself 
utterly and hopelessl)- superseded by any of these 
\iilgar women. But the Italian Countess — girlish, 
beautiful, and Byron's equal in rank— -was no charmer 
for Claire to regard with a scornful sense of superi- 
ority or an affectation of indifference. On the contrary, 
should the Countess give her protector a child, Claire 
saw an end of her failing hope of recovering Byron 
tlirough his tenderness for her offspring. Nor was 
the Countess M-ithout a sense of peril from the possible 
revival of the jjoet's affection for AUegra's mother, 
who had beauty and cleverness, and belonged to the 
aristocracy of talent, though by birth she was only 
a London tradesman's daughter. There was no love 
lost between these two women. Knowing everything 
I about one another, they lived in mutual fear and ani- 
r jnoeitj*. When a lady fibs, it is the part of civility 
to assume that she speaks from insufficient informa- 
tion, WTien she wrote of Mrs. Shelley's relative as an 
intrusive young person who J'orced herself on Byron's 
notice at Geneva, though he would ghidly have 
avoided her, the Countess was speaking from insuffi- 
cient infonnation. Familiar with every particular of 
Claire's intercourse with Byron, the Countess detested 
her ; — hating her all the more because in the light- 
I ness with wliich Byron had tossed her from him (not- 
rTrithBtanding her child) there was a forewarning of 
\ tlwj treatment in store tor her successor, wlio could 
vol.. n. D 
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not flatter him with offspring. Dislike of Claire may 
have been one of the Countess's motives for urging 
Byron to send Allegra to school, and educate her to 
think her mother a heretic, — a misbeliever of an 
especially odious heresy. To the last the woman of 
noble birth and Italian blood detested the woman of 
English birth and s outhern temperament. When in 
her old i~r rhr put nn piprr^thn mnnetrnT'a n'i'^nr*''^i 
>h ot i ho hnd l^jrrmn' g nnthoi ' lty fw aaj'iBg he had 
, .^ v never seduced any woman, the Countess was aware 

?**"* .'"**' I how the words would sting Claire (in her old age at 
"■ *' Florence) should they come to her notice. After 
considering this neat and final thrust at poor Claire 
, I (old, poor, neglected, though never quite friendless), 
'*"^ ^oM no one will deny that the Marquise de Boissy (rich, 

•t /,*</ J prosperous, and fiited) was — a woman of genius ! 

/ Under the circumstances it is not wonderful that 

^ the impulsive and hot-tempered Claire (now a young 

woman of twenty-three years of age) poured out the 
full vial of her wrath on the head of the man who 
had broken his promise that her child should be 
educated under the personal care of one or the other 
parent. No wonder she taunted the nobleman n-itli 
breaking his word of honour, passed with tlie utmost 
solemnity to the generous and artless girl, who had 
loved him in the belief that he was good. No wonder 
that she charged him with meanness and cruelty ; 
that she asked him with scornful sarcasm whether 
the purity of liis principles forbade him to cherish his 
natural daughter ^vith paternal tenderness ; that she 
declared the education given to girls in conventual 
schools was chiefly accoimtable for the ignorance and 
profligacy of Italian women, whose licentiousness 
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. made them dishonourable and grievous to society; 
that she told him Lady Byron (ever watchful of 
his movements and condemned by many people for 
casting him from her) would hear with delight 
of his behaviour to Allegra and AUegra's mother, 
and rejoice in the honourable security of herself 
and Ada ; that she assured him the annouDcement 
of his purpose towards the child in his power 
would be received in England as a justification 
of the severest censures passed upon him by his 
bitterest enemies ! Passing from passionate invective 
to plaintive entreaty, Claire entreated Byron that he 
would at least give her back tlie cliild she Lad com- 
mitted to him, so that she might e<lucate her as an 
English girl ought to be educated, — in a way that 
would at least afford the child a chance of growing to 
be an aifectionate daughter to the only one of her 
parents who reaUy loved her. By consenting to her 
prayer Claire told Byron he would be the gainer in 
credit and (witii a sarcastic note on the word which 
she felt would go straight to the poet's heart) — in 
purse. The child should never again cost him a 
penny. She (Claire) would put her to a good 
English school, and pay her cliarges there. She was 
able to do so, — would gladly do so. The school 
should be chosen by his o^vn friends in England. 
Yet further, the petitioner would bind herself to see 
the cliild no of)^ner than hii friends should think fit. 
BaC passion, sarcasm, pathos, entreaty, were all in 
vain. The fiither was unyielding. The mother might 
I AB well have offered her supplications to a block of 
I stone; the justification of liis obduracy being his 
I belief that Claire had no strong affection for her 
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fj^*^yrz^ c-r ii-t coe l»:n LtraeiE. — Lad planted one of 
L^-r ciiil'ir^a in a Fofundlinir, — was at that verv time 
liviii'^ in concubinace with Shellev under Mrs. 
SheU^*'* rooC — was in fi« an crjually shameless and 
haucv actress in the whole affair. He stood firm. 
And Allejrra was sent to Bagna Cavallo, — to die 
tljere in the following year. 

To return to the Villa Diodati. where Byron had 
a few days to himself between the departure of the 
Sljelle)'8 and the arrival of Hobhouse and Scrope 
Davies. Pained to learn how inauspiciously matters 
had gone at Geneva for the poet's reputation, the new 
comers were delighted at the change for the better in 
their friend's health, temper, spirits, habits of life, and 
api>earanoo. They observ^ed with pleasure the poet's 
total abstinoaioe from brandy, in which he had in- 
dulsxoil far too freelv in London during the domestic 
troubles. No longer drinking soda-water to excess, 
Byron was living (as he had lived ever since his coming 
to Switzerland) with a strict temperance, bordering on 
severe abstemiousness, in eating and drinking. His 
hours of going to rest and rising from bed were not 
reprchensibly late ; he was neither passionate nor 
j)erverse ; and he talked calmly of liis misfortunes, 
even of his wife's last exhibition of cruelty ia 
declining to receive him again into her favour, with- 
out giving his friends any of those violent hysterical 
ejaculations with which he had so often startled and 
even terrified them in Piccadilly. Though some of 
his remarks on * Glenarvon ' and Lady Caroline Lamb 
were animated with indignation, he spoke of the book 
and its writer without immoderate anger. Upon the 
whole he looked happy and was happy* 
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In the later time of September (from tlic I'tli to 
the 29th inclusive), when Scrope Davies had gone off 
for England, the poet and Hobhouae made the thir- 
teen days' tour in the Bernese Oberland, particulars 
of ■nliich may he found in Moore's ' Extracts ' from 
the diary which Byron kept during the excursion for 
the entertainment of his sister. After perusing her 
brother's narrative' — overflowing with evidence that 
he had enjoyed the trip with the same boyish hearti- 
Bess, that distinguished his enjoyment of the tour 
round Lake Leman with Shelley — Mrs. Leigh (not- 
withstanding her knowledge of his disposition) must 
have l)een astonished by tlie suddenness, with which 
be passed in the Joumal's concluding paragraph from 
ghidness to gloom. ' But in all this,' says the writer, 
turning from the sunshine of his unconstrained cheer- 
fulness and even hilarity, and plunging instantaneously 
into the blackest depths of melancholy ; ' but in all 
tllis — the recollection of bitterness, and more espe- 
cially of recent and more home desolation, which 
imust accompany me through life, have preyed upon 
le here ; and neither the music of the shepherd, the 
Ctsshing of the avalanche, nor the torrent, the moun- 
the glacier, the forest, nor the cloud, have for 
^one moment lightened the weight upon my heart, nor 
enubled me to lose my own wretched identity in the 
.XDajesty, and the power, and the glory, around, above, 
,Bnd beneath me.' There is something comical in this 
sudden drop into despair of the young man, who had 
just been snow-balling Hobhouse on the Wengem 
Alp and laughmg till he almost cracked his sides at 
the repeated falls of his mountain guide. The wail, 
however, was no mere affectation of raelanchol v. 
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Ludicrously untruthful as to his feelings during the 
trip, — no less so than his wild indictment of his false 
and malignant wife, — the woeful words were sincere 
to the impression of the moment. High and long- 
maintained elation of spirits was succeeded by cor- 
responding depression ; and in the sadness that pos- 
sessed his soul, it really seemed to him that he had 
made the tour in deepest gloom. 

The tour had brought him back to the Chftteau 
Diodati. A few days later (after a farewell dinner at 
Coppet), his sojourn in Switzerland was a thing of 
the past. On the 15th of October, 1816, he was 
writing gaily from Milan to Murray about the love- 
letters of Lucretia Borgia and Cardinal Bembo. 
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CHAPTER II. 
VEincE : — btkon's depravation. 

Uariuina Segtti— ConTsnt ot 8t. LaiaruB— Madame Albrizzt and 
Madftme Benzoni — Malarial Fever ^- Bjron at Home — ' Count 
Mftildalo '— AllegTa at Venice — Tbe Pucuniaiy Resources — lib 
Liter«rj EniDiiigs— Sale of Newalaad — Poet and Saleaman^GaJlopa 
OD the Udo— Sordid Diadpation — The Foet'H Home-aiclnieaa and 

I Irritability— llu Alantiiti({ IDneis— Hii Itscoverjr and ReappearaiiM 

I tsSodetj. 

FsoM Milan the friends went to Verona, and from 
Verona to Venice, where liyron became the tenant of 
the best rooms in tlie Iiuuse of a linendraper, in an 
extremely narrow street, — the Spezieria of Moore's 
narrative, the Merceria of Karl Ehte's text. To give 
the tradesman a rank befitting the honour about to 
be conferred on his wife (a young woman, with large 
black eyes, an Italian countenance, and dark glossy 
hair resembling Lady Jersey's tresses in curl and 
colour) Byron styled him ' a Merchant of Venice who 
is a good deal occupied in business.' Wiilst the 
draper was serving his customers, Byron made love 
to Marianna Segati, the young person who in one of 
her natural endowments waa comparable with the 
English Countess and in another surpassed the ante- 
lope ; and as the merchant had fewer customers and 
less creilit than he needed for his affairs, he was 
snfficiently prudent to give his shop more attention 
than he gave his wife. The several parties to the 
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triangular arrangement, which gave Marianna a niche 
in the temple of fame, acted with equal promptitude 
and harmony. Coming to Venice in the middle of 
November, ]3yron was on the seventeenth of the month 
writing rapturously to Moore about the lady's merits. 
For several months Marianna was a very goddess to 
the poet, who, finding music in her voice, beauty in 
her face, sunlight in her eyes, humour in her persi- 
flage, and voluptuous grace in her form, paid tlie 
price of her concessions ^vith ungrudging liberality. 
Forbearing to murmur at the ' inflammation of his 
weekly bills,' the poet relieved Segati's financial dis- 
tress with timely munificence, and made presents of 
jewellery to Marianna, — on one occasion giving her 
the set of diamonds, which she sold with an unromantic 
alacrity, that enabled him a few weeks later to buy 
them again for her encouragement in thrift. 

Had she been of noble birth and style, the poet's 
admiration of his pretty landlady could not have been 
more fervid or fruitful of delicate homage ; and the 
puerile delight with which he paraded his easy con- 
quest to the light-tongued Venetians must have re- 
minded Hobhouse of the effrontery with which Lord 
Byron of Trinity had in former tune called everyone's 
attention to his girl in boy's clothing. Providing 
himself with a gondola, and taking a box at the 
Phoenix Theatre, he was seldom seen at places of public 
amusement without his mistress, whose lessons in the 
Venetian dialect he repaid with instruction in the art 
of loving. ' I am still,' he wrote to Murray on the 
27th of December, 1816, 'dreadfully in love with 
the Adriatic lady whom I spoke of in a former letter ; 
and love in this part of the world is no sinecure/ 
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Devotion to this siren of the shop-board had caused 
liim to decline accompanying Hohliouse to Rome, 
where however the friends met in the ensuing ilay. 
At the same time he found a worthier field of diver- 
sion at the convent of St. Lazarus, whither he went 
daily in his gondola to gossip with the monks and 
aid them in the composition of their English -Armenian 
grammar, towards the piiblication of which Avork he 
contributed a thousand fi-ancs. 

He went also to other places besides the Armenian 
monastery, wliere he could not introduce Marianna. 
No longer preferring seclusion to society, now that 
he was in a city of lighter morals than Geneva, he 
attended the Count Governor's receptions, where the 
Patriarch of Venice smiled benedictions on a motley 
crt^w of Austrians and Germans, very much in the 
style of the Bishop of Winchester in the drawing- 
rooms of Mayfair. At the same time he became a 
regular frequenter of the circle of Isabella Teotochi, 
Countess Albrizzi, known for her writings and con- 
versational brightness as the De Stael of Venice, ' not 
young' (he TVTote to Moore on 24th December, 1816), 
'but a very learned, unaffected, good-natured woman, 
very polite to strangers, and, I beUeve, not at all 
dissolute as most of the women are.' Whilst the 
lady won tliis meed of cold and dubious approval 
from her famous visitor, the De Stael of Venice 
wrote rapturously of his genius and personal endow- 
ments. ' It would be to Uttle purpose,' she exclaims 
in her book of ' Portraits,' ' to dwell upon the mere 
beauty of a countenance in which the expression of 
on extraordinary mind was so conspicuous. What 
aerenity was seated on the forehead, adorned with tine 
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chestnut hair, light, curling, and disposed witE i 
nrt, that the art was hidden in the uuitation of niof 
pleasing nature ! What varied expression in 
eyes ! They were of the azure colour of the heaveni 
from which they seemed to derive their origin, 
teeth, in form, in colour, in transparency, resembled ' 
pearls ; but his cheeks were too delicately tinged 
with the hue of the pale rose. His neck, which he 
was in the habit of keeping uncovered as much as t 
usages of society permitted, seemed to have beeirl 
formed in a mould, and was very white. Hia hands 
were as beautiful as if they had been the works of 
art.' It was thus that the Italian Countess spoke of 
her idol in the sketch, which he declined to con 
for the press, or even to peruse in manuscript, and s 
the instigation of caprice or caution begged her to-* 
give to the flames, instead of the world. Offended 
with the lady for not taking his advice on a matter 
about which he had a moral title to command, BjTon 
withdrew from her circle, and to her lively chagrin 
went o^'er to the .salon of her rival, the Countess^ 
Benzoni, where — after a period that without extn 
vagance may be designated the period of his darkei 
depravity— he fell in love with Teresa Guiccioli, w 
wrote to Moore after her hero's death, ' His noble a 
exquisitely beautiful countenance, the tone of 
voice, his manners, the thousand enchantments thaq 
surrounded him, rendered liim so different and i 
superior a being to any whom I had hitherto seen, 
that it was impossible he should not have left thi 
most profound impression on me. From that evi 
ing, during the whole of my subsequent stay atj 
Venice, we met every day,' 
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The Carnival of 1817 had not ended, before 
B^Ton, suffering from the raalaria of the canals, was 
pickenLDg for another severe assault of the same 
iease which had so nearly killed him when he was 
Greece, and which, after repeated attacks on a 
lonstitation fretted by fitful dissipation and broken 
by persistence in the suicidal diet to which so frequent 
reference has been made in tliese pages, laid him on 
his bed of death in Missolonghi. The severity of his 
resent illness was due in some degree to nervous 
■oatration, resulting from the late hours and violent 
xcitements of the Carnival, into whose dissipations 
I had hurled hunself with the wild vehemence and 
_ 'delirious energy of a libertine, bent on indemnifying 
himself by extravagjmt excess for previous privations 
of pleasure. The man who had lived so long out of the 
world at Geneva, and had spent the subsequent weeks 
with more than his customary abstinence from festal 
extravagances, now leapt into the licentious freedom 
of the universal holiday with a passionate appetite for 
gaiety, — even us the dninkard or gambler sjmngs to 
the bottle or the hazard-table after a long terra of 
restraint from his favourite enjoj-ment. ' The Carni- 
val," he wrote to Moore on 28 February, 1817, ' that 
is, the latter part of it, and sitting up late o'nights, 
had knocked me up a little.' On the third of the 
following month, he writes to Murray, ' Ever since 
the conclusion of the Carnival I have been unwell, 
and have hardly stirred out of the house. . . . My 
malady is a sort of lowish fever, originating from 
what my " pastor and master," Jackson, would call 
"taking too much out of one's self ! '" Three weeks 
^Uater (26 March, 1817) he says to Moore, 'I have 
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been very ill with a slow fever, which at last took to 
flying, and became as quick as need be. But, at 
length, after a week of hall-delirium, burning skin, 
thirst, hot Iiead-ache, horrible pulsation, and no 
sleep, by the blessing of barley-water, and refusing to 
see any physician, I recovered. It is an epidemic of 
the place, which is annual, and visits strangers.' 
That the sufferer recognised the identity of the fever 
which struck him down in the Morea with the fever 
which gave Marianna an opportunity for displaying 
her nursely skill, ap})ear9 from a note he penned with 
a weak hand to his London publisher. 

Shaking off the fever, which was raising the 
mortaHty of Venice far above its usual iinhealthy 
average, Byron in the middle of April escaped from 
the city of death to Rome (pausing by the way at 
Ferrara, Florence and Foligno),— the trip that gave 
ns the finest stanzas of the Fourth Canto of ' Childe 
Harold.' From Rome (where the poet dined with 
Lord Lansdowne, sate for the familiar bust to Thor- 
waldsen, and rode to the various points of interest on 
the Baddle-horses he had brouglit with him from 
Venice) Hobhouee would fain have lured Byron to 
Naples ; but the man of feeling wm pining too keenly 
for Marianna to acquiesce iJi the proposal for an 
extension of his tour, and of his term of absence 
from the young woman who, having captivated him 
by her lovely face and musical voice, had won a 
deeper comer of his heart by the affectionate assiduity 
of her ministrations to him during his severe illness. 
This longing for the woman, whom he parted from 
lightly enough some months later, even caused him 
to shorten his stay in Rome, after making up his 
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\ to remain there till the beginning of June. In- 
I viting her to meet him on his backward way (an 
I invitation that was obeyed with alacrity), Byron 
I returned with Marianna at his side to her husband's 
I bouse on the 28th May. In the middle of the next 
I montli, the poet and his mistress (without the draper's 
I presence, but doubtless with hi« approval) were living 
at La Mira on the Brenta in the house (at an easy 
distance from the City of the Sea) that Byi'on hence- 
forth used as a place of rural retreat till the close of 
>his sojourn at A'"enice ; — the same villa to which he 
carried Teresa Guiccioli, some two years after he had 
hinted to Marianna that it would be well for her to 
leave it. 
The precise time, at which Byron and the draper's 
Wife parted company, does not appear. Nor is any- 
thing known of the circumstances that put an end to 
the liaison. The probable explanation of the matter 
is that Byron grew weary of her, as he was wont to 
f*row weary of the objects of his sentimental tender- 
mess, and that Marianna was pricked, by the signa of 
IXlis growing disaffection, to ebullitions of anger. 
^PVbntever its immediate cause, and however sudden 
^Bit last, the severance certainly was not preniature. 
^BAfter re-purchasing the diamonds so recently given 
^niLT, Byron may well have thought it time for him to 
^■■eek for another recipient of his favours. 
^V That Marianna Segati was no woman to endure 
^Pfllightiii meekly and smile under a sense of injury may 
^B be inferred from a scene of which BjTon was a spec- 
^R tator in the opening stage of their friendship. The 
^■Carnival of 1817 was at its height, and the poet's 
^ft-lnasion for his new mistress was the talk of ^'^enice, 
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when he received from a gondolier a note inviting 
him to meet the fair writer, who had withheld her 
name from the billet. His reply was that he should 
1x5 alone at home at ten o'clock of the ensuing night, 
or at the ridotto two hours later, and would gladly . 
speak with his anonymous correspondent at either 
place. At the earlier hour he was in his lodgings 
(Marianna having gone with her husband to a con- 
versazione), when a young and pretty girl entered 
his room of audience and lost no time in informing 
him that she was Marianna's sister-in-law, and wished 
to speak with him respecting his intimacy with the 
lady, to whom she was so nearly related. The con- 
versation had not proceeded far in Italian and Romaic, 
when Marianna Segati with fiiry in her handsome 
face and dark eyes rushed into the room, seized her' 
meddlesome sister-in-law by the hair, and gave her* 
sixteen violent slaps on the fiice ; — * slaps,' Byron, 
wrote to Moore, ' which would have made your ear" 
ache only to hear their echo.* After seeing the back 
of her enemy, who fled instantly fix>m th^ scene and 
spectator of her sharp chastisement, Marianna went 
oif into hysterics in the arms of her admirer, who was 
still bringing her round with eau-de-Cologne and 
endearments when Segati (the linendraper) entered 
the room, to make observations that should be 
serviceable to him in coming to terms with the dis- 
turber of his domestic happiness. The woman's true 
nature revealed itself in this outbreak of rage. Pos- 
sessing beauty of face and figure, some cleverness of 
speech, the taste in dress and other matters of personal 
adornment to be looked for in a smart young milliner, 
and the power of singing to be regarded almost as a 
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matter of course in persons of her race and clime, 
Marinmia Segati was a mere creature of the common 
bourgeoisie. It shows how much Byron had already 
suffered, how much more he was likely to suffer, from 
cloee intimacy with so ordinary and unrefined a 
woman, that he was agreeably diverted by her 
behaviour to her intrusive siater-in-law, and, worse 
still! was so highly amused and delighted by the 
whole affair, as to think it ivorth his while and con- 
sistent with his dignity and poetic sensibility, to give 
his brother in poeay (Moore) a long account of so 
sordid a business. 

It would have been to his advantage, — or rather 
let us say, it would have been less to his disadvantage, 
— in his dealings with women of Marianna's low 
quality, and the viler women for whom she may be 
said to have debased him, had Byron been able to 
approach them with passion altogether divorced from 
sympathy and every kind of emotional tenderness. 
Had he regarded her as nothing more than an 
instrument of diversion, his unedifying association 
with Marianna Segati would not have disimsed him 
for another and greater descent in the scale of 
refinement, and prepared him for communion with 
mistreases of ruder manners and worse morals. 
Less harm would have come to him from the crea- 
tures, who composed the vagrant harem of the Pal- 
azzo Mocenigo, had he possessed the c^Tiical hardness 
and spiritual grossness to think of them as animals, 
differing from the brutes only in shape and speech. 
But the softness of his nature prevented him from 
tubing so disdainful a view of the jilles-de-joie who 
frequented his palace on the Grand Canal. However 
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dissolute she might be, the woman he regarded with 
passion became for a moment the object of an affection 
that was no less tender than transient. To call it 
love would be a profanation ; but no less sacred word 
would adequately describe the fleeting sentiment of 
perverted sympathy and debasing admiration with 
which he cherished these miserable beings, after de- 
scending from the moral elevation of culture and 
genius to their almost lowest level of human exist- 
ence. Hence his strange and even appalling delight 
in their exhibitions of caprice and jealousy, in the 
humour of their sorry jests, and in the piquancy of 
vulgar persiflage. In the whole story of our liter- 
ature few things can be found more painfully humil- 
iating and dismally shocking to readers of average 
taste and sensibility than Byron's confessions of de- 
light in Margarita Cogni's colloquial sprightliness, 
and the pains he took to record some of her sauciest 
speeches : — speeches that, heard from the lips of any 
wanton walker of the London pavements, would 
cause decent people to hasten beyond earshot. 

After restoring Marianna Segati to her rightful 
OAvner, Byron had established himself in his stately 
palace (the Palazzo Mocenigo) on the Grand Canal, 
and was fast sinking to the darkest depths of his 
Venetian depravity, when the Shelleys and Jane 
Clermont paid him the visit to which reference has 
already been made. Occupying the villa I Capuccini, 
near Este (which Byron had recently hired of Hoppner, 
and now put at the service of Claire and her friends), 
Shelley spent the several weeks in the neighbourhood 
of Venice, during which he wrote ' Juhan and Mad- 
dalo/ — a work scarcely more memorable as a monu- 
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ment of its author's genius than valuable as a 
piece of Byron's history, ' Count Maddalo,' the 
author remarks in the introductory note to his poem, 
*i8 a Venetian nobleman of ancient family and of good 
fortune, who, without mixing much in the society of 
his countrymen, resides chiefly at his magnificent 
palace in that city. He is a person of the most con- 
summate genius, and capable, if he would direct his 
energies to such an end, of becoming the redeemer of 
his degraded country. But it is his weakness to be 
proud : he derives, &«m a comparison of his own ex- 
traordinary mind with the dwarfish intellects that 
Burround him. an intense apprehension of the nothing- 
ness of human life. His passions and his powers are 
incomparably greater than those of other men ; and, 
instead of the latter having been used in curbing the 
former, they have mutually lent each other strength. 
His ambition preys upon itself, for want of objects 
which it can consider wortliy of exertion. I say that 
Maddalo is proud, because 1 can find no other word 
to express the concentred and impatient feelings 
wliich consume him ; but it is on his own hopes and 
affections only that he seems to trample, for in social 
life no human being can be more gentle, patient, and 
onassuming, than Maddalo. He is cheerful, frank, 
and witty. His more serious conversation is a kind 
of intoxication ; men are held by it as by a spell. 
He ha» travelled much, and there is an inex- 
pressible cliarra in his relation of his adventures 
in different countries.' This notable estimate of 
Byron's character and powers, formed at a mo- 
ment when they were seen even by Shelley under 
disadvantageous circumstances, is followed in the 

VOL. II. E 
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poem by this pleasant picture of the child, who had 
now been for some six months imder her fathers 
care : — 

* The following mom was rainy, cold, and dim. 
Ere Maddalo arose, I called on him ; 
And, whilst I waited, with his child I played, 
A lovelier toy sweet Nature never made ; 
A serious, subtle, wild, yet gentle being ; 
Graceful without design, and unforeseeing ; 
With eyes — oh speak not of her eyes ! which seem 
Twin mirrors of Italian heaven, yet gleam 
With such deep meaning as we never see 
But in the human countenance. With me 
She was a special favourite : I had nursed 
Her fine and feeble limbs when she came first 
To this bleak world ; and she yet seemed to know 
On second sight her ancient playfellow. 
Less changed than she was by six months or so. 
For, after her first shyness was worn out. 
We sate there, rolling billiard balls about, — 
When the Count entered,* 

It has been already remarked that Allegra was by 
no means the angelic child Byronic enthusiasts have 
delighted to imagine her. If she had inherited fix>m 
her sire the blue eyes together with other personal 
characteristics, that were conspicuous elements of his 
infantile loveliness, she had also inherited fix)m the 
same parent the vehement temper, the wilfulness and 
probably also the greediness, which distinguished her 
from an early season of her brief existence. That 
she was the lovely toy Shelley declared her in her 
second year can be readily imagined. But that she was 
not altogether lovely at a later time appears from the 
testimony of her father, and also of Mr. Hoppner who, 
having enjoyed even better opportunities than her £Either 
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■ obseirin^ the child's propensitiee, wrote to the 
[* Athena-um ' in 1869, 'She was not by any means 
1 amiable child, nor was Mrs. Hoppner or I particu- 
"" larly fond of her.' 

The time has come for another j^lance at the poet's 
financial position, and a precise statement of his peca- 
" resources during the earlier years of his exile. 
I'here is tlie more need for this statement, as he has 
lieen charged with squandering his wife's money on 
i pleasures in Italy. 
Had he been disposed to live in wasteful luxury 
Lady Byron's fortune, he could not have done so, 
br the simple reason that her modest fortune was in 
i hands of her trustees. Till her mother's death in 
February 1822, Lady Byron had no considerable 
3D8, — nothing, that her husband could touch. 
Lfter Lady Noel's death, indeed, Byron took his 
bwful share of the income accruing to himself and his 
ife from the Wentworth property, in accordance 
rith the arrangement of the arbitrators appointed for 
; equitable division of a revenue of some seven or 
ght thousand a-year. Whatever may be urged on 
le question of delicacy and chivalrous magnanimity, 
! was under no obligation of honour to do otherwise. 
t woidd have been quixotic generosity on bis ]>art to 
icline the tardy enrichment, that was a poor eom- 
n^ation for the material injiu-y he had sustained 
the luckless marriage, which had in other re- 
Kt8 been so disastrous to his interests. It has been 
own that Miss Milbanke was no great match for 
a at the time of the tirst otter, when his pecuniary 
ispccts and almost cloudless celebrity would have 
utiBed him in seeking the hajid of a woman of 
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wcaJih azid rdiiiier nnk. It has been shown 
that even <« ibe bridad dav, when his circumstances 
wtre somewhat less auspicious and his embarrass- 
ments nioff^ lapai:, she still remained a poor match 
for a man of his eminence and estate. It has been 
seen that he made a large settlement upon her, — a 
senlement that may almost be caUed prodigious, so 
greatly dispn>pordonaie was it to her fortune and his 
own estate, — a senliemeiit that enriched her for so 
long a period after his death. One result of this set- 
tlement was that Ladv Bvron's trustees, after the sale 
of Xewstead to Colonel Wildman. precluded him from 
the ex jxinsion of income he might have obtained from 
an investment on mortgage of Lord Blessington's 
Dublin pn perty at 6 per cent per annum. As Lady 
Bvron tix^k the fall advantage of the marriage-settle- 
ment, which affected her husband so injuriously, it is 
not ob^^cu8 why he should have forborne to take the 
share of the revenue from the Wentworth property, 
which he had in a certain sense purchased with that 
deed of endowment. Possiblv some readers of this 
page may share Moore's r^ret that the poet did not 
persist in his original purpose never to touch a guinea 
of his wife's money. But whatever cause there may 
be for regret, there appears no ground for severe 
censure. Byron's action in the matter differs widely 
from that of the man who, having given her nothing, 
insists on taking much from the woman with whom 
he is at war ; for he had paid heavily for the marriage, 
which cost him so much in happiness and honour. 
Anyhow the event of 1822 had no effect on his way 
of living from the summer of 1816 till the sale of 
Newstead placed him in more than easy circumstances. 
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: Nor 16 he chargeable with spending on his selfish en- 
joymentB the money that came to him from [jady 
Byron's possessions during the last two years of his 
' existence. For a considerable period before Lady 
Koel's death, he had lived well uithin his income, 
saving his money (sometimes saving it in wnys that 
justly exposed him to imputations of avarice and 
-niggnnlliness), for the adiievement of one or another 
■ of his several romantic projects for distinguishing 
liitnself as a man of action. The enterprise to which 
be eventually devoted the money from his wife's 
Tcvenue was the cause to which he gave his own life. 
Tlie failure of his overture from Geneva for recon- 
; cilenwrnt with his wife may have been in some degree 
' accountable for Byrtm's dismissal of the notion that 
his nobility forbade him to use his literary emolu- 
ments for hie personal comfort. Reunion with Lady 
BjTon, attended with a readjustment of his affairs by 
the aid of her fiither and mother, would probably have 
encouraged him to persist in a resolution which he 
could not have abandoned without riidely shocking 
iheir feelings. In England and with the Noels about 
him. it would probably have been out of his power to 
get the better of the false sentiment, from which he 
liberiited himself with difficulty in a foreign land. 
Even under the circumstances most favourable to his 
independence and discretion, he had a shnrp conflict 
with his pride before he came to a wise resolve on the 
t|uestion of honour, which his financial embarrass- 
ments ha<l for some time been forcing upon his con- 
sideration. On coming to Venice with no readier 
HHiiroe of sufficient income than his genius. BjTon 
determined to do what four years since he would Imve 
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blushed to think of doing, what two years since hia 
enemies on the London press had accused him of ■ 
doing, what hia defenders on the same press had 
warmly declared him innocent and even incapable of 
doinn^, — to use the earnings of his pen, precisely as he 
used the rents from his Nottinghamshire farms, and 
had used the money lent hira on extortionate t^rma 
by London usurers. Readers may well smile at the 
time Byron took and the pain he underwent in coming ] 
to this determination. But they must remember that \ 
the question which the poet was so slow in anawerii^ i 
so sensibly, was by no means the simple question it , 
may appear at the present day. Seventy years since , 
had the opinion of the whole English nobility been < 
taken individually on the question whether a noble- 
man could without dishonour write for money, 
whether in plain terms he could without disgrace | 
habitually take wages for the work of his pen, it is- f 
probable that no single voice would have answered in- j 
the affirmative, — that on the contrary every reply I 
would have been an indignant ' no.' Had a far largtr 1 
class of Englishmen, the whole body of the gentlemen ] 
of Great Britain, been polled on the question whether ] 
a peer of the realm might follow liteniture as a way 
of livelihood, ninety -and-nine out of every hundred 
of them would have answered unhesitatingly in the 
negative. And the matter just now in debate with 
Byron was not, how he might or might not use the I 
money coming to liim now and tlien from occasional * 
exertions of his literary faculty, but whether he might 
habitually apply to his private use and personal ad- 
vuntflge the strong and steady stream of affluence 
flowing to him in regular current from the sale of hi»g 
writings. Whether a nobleman might be an autha 
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by profession was a large question, involving several 
j nice questions. In the world's history the question 
had never been raised before. England had produced 
■al authors by the dozen, noble authors by the 
hundred, but never u nobleman brought face to face 
with the question wliether he might and should earn, 

I as an author by profession, an income adequate to his 
rank, and apply it to liia private necessities. In 
answering this question by open action, directly in 
opposition to the prejudices of his order and the senti- 
ment of all English society, Byron displayed at least 
as much moral courage as any nobleman would have 
shown in declining a challenge on the ground of his 
conscientious disapproval of duelling. 

The magnitude of the revenue that came to Byron 
from his pen during the five years immediately en- 
suing his withdrawal from England may be seen from 
the following data, taken from Murray's published 
list of payments to the poet, and the same publisher's 
I 'Chronology of Lord Byron's Life and Works :' 



1816 a 


.a Siege of Coriath 


£525 


„ 


Pariaina 


525 


„ 


3rd Canto of Childe Harold . . 


1,575 


„ 


Prisoner of ChiUon 


525 


1817 


Lament of Tasso 


315 




Manfred 


315 




Beppo 


525 


1818 


4th Canto of ChLlde Harold . . 


2,100 


„ 


Mazeppa 


525 


1619 


Don Juan 1.. II 


1,525 


1820 


Doge of Venice 


1,050 


1821 


Don Juan 111., IV., V 


1,525 


„ 


SardanapaluB, Cain, Foscari ... 


I.IOO 






450 












5\12,580 



Average Receipts for five year8...i;2,51t) 
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What portion of the payments put together under 
* Sundries ' was paid in the first two years of this 
period does not appear ; but at least 200/. of the 450/. 
(Sundries) came to the poet before he had been two 
full years away from England. As the poem was not 
finished till October 1818, the price (525/.) for 
' Mazeppa ' may not be included in the receipts of these 
first two years. The poet's receipts for the two years 
(^the 1050/. for the ' Siege of Corinth ' and ' Parisina' 
being included in them, though the poems were 
written in England) may be computed at 6605/ , — a 
trifle over 3300/. a year. In considering the value 
of this income at the time when it was earned, readers 
must bear in mind the greatness of the depreciation 
of gold during the last sixty years. 3300/. in the 
ye^ars 1816-17 and 1817-18 were at least equivalent 
to 5000/. of English gold at the present time. 

Other matters must also be had in consideration 
by readers who would get a fair view of Byron's 
pecuniary position in the two years, closing with the 
sale of Newstead to Colonel Wildman, — the sale 
(negotiated in November 1817 and completed in the 
summer of 1818) that has been already mentioned as 
placing the poet in affluence. From his coming to 
Geneva at the close of May 1816 to the end of the 
year he lived economically. During the earlier part 
of his residence on the shore of Lake Leman he cer- 
tainly kept no horses. At Venice we have seen the 
poet living in lodgings for a considerable period, 
before he took the villa at La Mira. Cheap at the 
present day, living at Venice in Byron's time was 
marvellously cheap in comparison with Hving in 
London. Perhaps all Europe contained no capital 
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of gaiety and &shioti, where the lover of pleasure 
could live luxuriously at a Btnaller expenditure, 
liypon's box for the season at the Pho-nix theatre 
cost him only a trifle ; the prices for the beat places 
at ihe Opera were insignificant ; the cost of his gon- 
dola was a bagatelle in compariaon with the exiwnse 
of a London carriage ; the riot and fun of the ridotto 
were to be bad for a few francs a visit; the total sum 
of the wages given to his Italian servants fell short of 
what he would have paid an English butler ; his 
palace on tlie Grand Canal (not taken, by the way, 
till the purchase-money of Newstead was on the 
point of being paid) he held at a yearly rent of two 
hundred louis, which was deemed an exorbitant rent 
for one of the stateliest houses of Venice. Moreover, 
B\Ton was habitually economical in several matters 
on which the indulgent are prone to be lavish. Whilst 
dullness of palate denied him the finest enjoyments, 
it saved him from the heaviest expenses of the epicure. 
The man, who could not distinguish between stale 
fish and fresh fish, had small need of a consummate 
cAf/, and no disposition to squander money on deli- 
cate dishes and the costlier wines. Faring like an 
anchorite when he was iieedful for his figure, he was 
content with common viands and ordinary drinks 
when he lived freely. It is not wonderful, therefore, 
that with an income of .3300/. a-year before the sale 
of Newstead, he could live showily and distinguish 
hinasclf by keeping saddle-horses at Venice. 
^^ Ha\ing decided after a sharp struggle with his 

^K pride to follow as a gainful profession what he had 
^H hitherto regarded only as an elegant pastime, it was 
^H natural for Byron to overact the part of the mercenary 
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poet and give undue prominence to the prudential 
motive of his industry, alike in his dealings with his 
publisher and in correspondence with his brethren of 
tlicr tuneful craft. It was not enough for him to take 
and Hpend the money aent him by his publisher. 
Together with the new purpose he assumed the new 
part of an author greedy for gain, suspicious of his 
publisher's fairness, haggling for better terms, fighting 
for the extra shillings that turn pounds to gulneaB. 
Bet not only on making money, but on making 
afl much money as possible. Sometimes this 
gras])ing game is played with good-humour, but quite 
ns often with pugnacity and insolence. After i 
nouncing the completion of the Fourth Canto offl 
'Childe Harold' he writes to Murray (July 20, 1817); t 
'And now for our barter. What do you bid? eh?^ 
you tthall have samples, an' it so please you ; but I I 
wisli to know what I am to expect (as the sajdng is) A 
in these hard times.' To get a good bid for the Canto, 4 
he hints that he may throw ' some odd matters to the J 
lot — translations or slight originals;' but he wiU j 
not part with a single ' make- weight ' till the pub- J 
Usher has done ' the handsome thing.' There is hard " 
fighting between the author and publisher before they 
come to terms ; the man of ' the trade ' 
1500 guineas whilst the man of poetry demands 
2500 guineas, — no excessive price, he avers, 'if Mr.^ 
Eustace was to have had two thousand for a poem ob4 
education ; if Mr. Moore is to have three thousand Si 
for " Lalla," &c. ; if Mr. Campbell is to have three I 
thousand for his prose on poetry.' Far be it from him | 
to say a word in liisparagement of those gentlemen, | 
whose works are considerably longer than his Fourth-1 
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Canto of ' The Childe,' but he asks 2300 guineas for 
the Canto and won't take less. Eventually the hag- 
glers split the difference ; and Byron gets 2100/., — a 
stiij^entlous payment for so few verses. In the first 
month of the following year (January 8, 1818) B\Ton 
opens another battle for terms with the rhyming 
letter that ends with the lines, 

' For the man, " poor aud shrewd," 
With whom you'd conclude _ 

A compact without more delay, 
FerhapB some Buch pen ia 
Still extant in Venice ; 

But please, sir, to mention your pay.' 

By this time the ring of money on the shop-counter 
had become musical to the ear of the poet, who on 
relinquishing the r6le of the noble amateur of letters, 
skilfid witli the pen and disdainful of its profits, 
overplayed thus curiously the character of a writer 
for wages. ' I once wrote,' he assures his publisher 
in an epistle dated from A'"enice on July 17, 1818, 
' from the fulness of my mind and the love of fame 
(not as an eitd, but as a mean.-,-, to obtain that in- 
fluence over men's minds which is power in itself and 
in its consequences), and now from habit and from 
avarice.* Persisting with equal vehemence and in- 
ainoerity in this part of a mercenary scribe, he de- 
lighted in it even to the moment when, suddenly 
, chucking up the pen, he seized the sword and has- 
tened to Greece to figure as the liberator of an op- 
L pressed people. ' John Murray, my patron and pay- 
I muter,' he cried to Shelley at Pisa, ' says my plays 
I won't act. I don't mind that, for I told him they 
r were not written for the stage — but he adds, my 
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poesy won't sell ; that I do mind, for I have an 
'' itching palm." ' A day or two later this poet with 
an itching palm observed to Trelawny, in a vein of 
petty boastfiilness of his gains from * Don Juan,' 
* To-night I shall write thirty more lines, and that 
will finish a canto — a thousand guineas. Murray 
now says pounds : I won't be stinted of my sizings. 
Murray told Tom Moore he was no judge of the 
morality ; but sermons did not sell, and the " Don " 
had a " devil of a sale." ' 

In the ' Diary of an Invalid ' Matthews remarks, 
■ In Venice there are only eight horses ; four are of 
brass and stand above the entrance to the cathedral ; 
the other four are alive and stand in Lord Byron's 
stable.' Like other stud-owners the poet had more 
horses on bin hands at one time than at another. 
MatthewH HptMikn of four, Hoppner of three, and 
Byron hiinH(»lf of four, and also of as many as five and 
as few HH two hornes in his stable. The number 
giv(!n l)y IIoppiHT seems to have been the usual force 
of aniinalH for the saddle, standing in the stable which 
the po(!t liired of the commandant on the Lido — one 
of the lonjf narn^w islands, lying between the Adriatic 
sea and the Lagime of Venice. After transporting 
his horses in January 1818, to this stable, where 
he kept them till he left Venice for good, Byron — if 
he was not too ill to leave home — visited the Lido 
daily for exercise on horseback, crossing the water 
from his palace on the Grand Canal in something less 
than three-quarters of an hour, more often than not 
in tlie company of a friend whom he had invited to 
ride with him. Tourists who would visit the spot 
where the poet was seen to the best advantage during 
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his long stay in the City of the Sea should take a 
gondola to the Lido, with its sand-beach towards tlie 
Adriatic, its sweep of market-gardens towards the 
Lagune, and the two forts (about three miles apart) 
between which he found a tair though by no means 
faultless riding-ground. It was on this sand-strip 
that BjTon rode with Hobhouse and Shelley, gossi])- 
ing with them about the latest news and newest 
bfioks from England, and in default of a better com- 
rade with Consul-General Hoppner, — a man of 
BOciety and worldly shrewdness, who was nearly of 
the same age as the poet. Some of the pleasantest 
pages of Moore's ' Life ' are those that relate to 
Byron's gallops on the Lido, whither the Enghsh 
tourists used to come, for the sake of seeing the poet 
alight from his boat and mount his horse. Had it 
not been for the exercise he took on tliis narrow 
ifiliuid, and the fresh breezes that came from the 
Adriatic waves to his wan face, whether he scudded 
at his horse's ftdlest speed or lounged musingly in 
his Buddle at foot-pace, Byron, stricken by the malaria 
of the canals, and enervated by debauchery, would 
probably have found his grave — where he meant it 
to he in case he died at Venice — under the sand of 
the Lido. 

Though enough has been said for the description 
of the excesses, to be hinted at rather than calendared 
in these pages, something must be observed of the 
causes and effects of the vicious habits into which he 
fell in 1818. Moore would have us believe that, just 
as a naughty little boy leaps into a big puddle in 
mere defiance of the nurse who bids him walk on 
cleaner ground, Byron plunged hito the abominations 
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of his Venetian depravity, to show his dLtidain of the 
Knglish moralists who persisted in lecturing him for 
his evil behaviour, and bidding him mend his man- 
ners. After serious consideration few persons will 
think the biographer's suggestion worthy of the 
consideration bestowed upon it. It fiatvours Moore's 
view that Byron laboured under a peculiar moral per- 
versity, which made him often delight in slandering 
his own nature, and even incited him to fabricate 
evidence tliat he was a worse man than his enemies 
(Icichired liim. For the gratification of his ' morbid 
love of a bad reputation,' which Harness happily 
designated 'hypocrisy reversed,' Byron is said on 
good (though, by no means, the best) authority to 
have been in the practice of libelling himself in the 
( Jc^ntinontal journals, in order that the libels on being 
reproduced in English newspapers should exasperate 
and (Unjpen the abhorrence with which he was regarded 
l)y the rigid and censorious of his fellow-countrymen. 
It in scarcely credible that he was in the habit of doing 
HO, though it is quite conceivable that he did so on a 
few rare occasions. The man, so perplexingly con- 
st ituUnl as to delight in playing thus strangely on the 
(iredulity of his adversaries to their gratification and 
his own injury, must indeed haV^ been enamoured of 
infamy and capable of going great lengths in speech 
and writing for the delectation of so singular a sense 
of humour. One would hesitate to assign any limit 
to his faculty of fibbing for so dismal an object, — to 
name any falsehood he "would not have told in the 
pursuit of so eccentric an amusement. There is, 
liowever, a wide difference between ' bamming ' credu- 
lous gossipmongers with monstrous words and ' bam- 
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ming ' them with monstrous deeds. Trained in the 
Hflngerous school of humouriBts to which reference 
has been made in a previous chapter, — the school in 
which Byron was himself trained, — a man with a 
morbiil taste for maligning himself might hoax foolish 
people with hideous avowals of gudt, or with anony- 
mous libels on his character, and yet be quite incapa- 
ble of committing the wicked acts 8o cliaig:ed upon 
himself. He might even accuse himself of murder to 
shock pt'ople sufficiently simple to believe him, and 
I yet be guiltless of the crime and have not the slightest 
I propensity to commit it. At the instigation of per- 
I verse humour Byron might have been mad enough to 
\ do such a thing. Moore, however, would have his 
I readers Irelieve something fiu* harder to believe ; — 
I that, instead of charging himself with repulsive dis- 
l £oluteness for the pleasure of laughing in his sleeve 
at the dupes of his trickery, he actually committed 
I lieinous immoralities, to put it beyond the doubt alike 
I of his friends and his foes that he was a prodigious 
I profligate. Had he been actuated in his Venetian 
I excesses by the mere desire to shock social opinion, 
I without having a genuine inclijiutiou for the excesses 
[ themselves, he could and would have achieved his 
I purpose by the artifices of self slander, in which he was 
I'So expert. The unreasonableness of Moore's hypo- 
I thesis appears also in the fact that much of the poet's 
I Venetian immorality, consisting of matters not at all 
1 likely to be known in Englancl, was not adapted to 
I the end he is supposed to have had in view. 

To account for the poet's depravation, that became 
I deeper and more apparent as the weeks foUowerl one 
Iwiotber &om the commencement of his residence in 
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Venice till the spring of 1819, readers must put asidtfl 
Moore's Buggeetion, and thiuk how social humiliation, 
renewal of" disiippointment, ohagrin at the failure of 
his overtures for reconcilement with Iiis wife, a grow- 
ing sense of desolation and ignominy, and all the 
emljittering consequences of his extrusion from Eng- 
lish society would be likely to affect the temper and 
spirits, and througli them fJie taste, of a man so proud 
and sensitive, so selfisli and volatile, and so utterly 
devoid of stoical hardness. Tliough beneficial to his 
health and spirits, his residence in Switzerland was 
not calculated to improve his moral tone or raise him 
in his own respect. The libertine, who had amused 
himself with Claire whilst nursing hopes of reunion 
witli his wife, can scarcely have crossed the Alps with 
an untroubled conscience. Some compunction for 
his treatment of the fooUsh girl (a gentlewoman by 
culture), whom he had discarded, must surely have 
mingled with his tierce resentment against the wife 
who had discarded him. It is conceivable that secret 
uneashiess, arising from his reflections on Iiis recent 
relations witli Claire, may have disposed huii to take 
for his next mistress a woman with whom he should 
be able to part with a lighter heart. Though he had 
talked of his voyage from Dover to Ostend as a 
voyage to exile, he crossed the water with a hidden 
confidence of being back again in England in a few 
months ; but the subsequent rebuft' from Lady Byron 
had shaken the confidence rudely, without altogether 
extinguishing it. With the Shelleys by his side in 
Switzerland, with Hobhouse for hia compjmion in the 
Bernese Oberland iuid in Ital}', the exile endured, 
none of the paiuti and inconveniences of expatriatioi 
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But after settling at Venice he tasted the bittfimeBS 
of banishment. When the exhausting dissipations of 
the carnival, and the sharp attack of malarial fever 
had reduced him to a condition, in which so sensitive 
and companionable a being needed the stimulant of 
congenial and sympathetic society for the restoration 
of liis nervous tone, he had for his closest, indeed Ms 
sole, familiar, the woman of alien race and tongue, of 
breeding and temper in no degree superior to her 
plebeian birth and station, whose lowering influence 
disposed him to prefer the rude comeliness and ruder 
badinage of sempstresses and courtesans to the finer 
beauty and humour of gentlewomen. As soon as it 
lost the charm of novelty, Venetian society ceased to 
amuse him. Petty and monotonous, it wanted the 
brilliance and diversity of Mayfair. Maclame 
Albrizzi's receptions and Madame Benzoni'a reunions 
afforded him none of the extravagant idolatry that 
had fed his vanity at Melbourne House and in Lady 
Jersey's drawing-rooms. Of the noble Venetians 
who stared at him, on being informed that he was aJi 
illustrious English noble, scarcely one in ten knew 
the names of his principal poems, scarcely one in a 
hundred had read fifty stanzas of ' Childe Harold.' 
Witli the men be never became popular ; and for 
■everal weeks the complaisances of the women were 
more fruitful of embarrassment than of gratification 
to the poet who, from want of tamiliarity with tlieir 
musical language, could not apprehend the subtleties 
of their pretty speeches. On becoming a master of 
■their tongue, the man, who liad lived with the brightest 
wiu and ripest scholars of his native country, dis- 
'xovered the shallowness and amazing ignorance of the 
VOL. IJ. S 
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pedants and pretenders who passed for men of learn- 
in{5 at the assemblies of the two Italian countesses. 
Withdrawing disdainfully from the learned people, 
who needed bis assurance that George Washington 
was not killed in a duel by Edmund Burke, Byron 
thought it better to chatter with Marianna Segati 
about her new clothes, than to converse gravely witli 
Madame Albrizzi about her 'Portraits' of Famous 
Personages and her 'Essays ' on tlie Works of Canova. 
Suffering from the want of congenial society, he 
longed for the voices of his friends in England. Feel- 
ing their absence acutely, be chafed and fretted at the 
fewness and brevity of their letters, ' Business,' he 
writes angrily to Murray (June 18, 1818), 'and the 
utter and inexplicable silence of all my correspondents 
renders me impatient and troublesome .... When 
I tell you that I have not heard a word from England 
.since verj- early in May, I have made the culogium 
of my friends, or the persons who call themselves so, 
since I have written so often and Ln the greatest 
anxiety. Thank God, the longer I am absent, the 
less cause I see for regretting the country or its living 
contents.' 

A month later (July 17, 1818), he exclaims pas- 
sionately to the same correspondent, in a postscrijit 
to one of the several sharp, scolding, insolent letters 
written by him in tliis period of his exile, ' I have 
written some very savage letters to Mr. Hobbouse, 
Kiimaird, to you, and to Hanson, because the silence 
of so long a time made me tear oif my remaining rags 
of patience.' Yearning for his friends he had no longer 
the heart to go — or even to think of going to them. 
On January 28, 1817, he wrote to Moore, 'I think of 
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in England in the spring;' in March 1818, 
whilst declaring his intention of spending the re- 
mainder of his life in Venice, he meditated visiting 
England for the transaction of business ; but in June 
1818, the thought of returning to the country of his 
birth had become so distasteful to him that he re- 
nted wrathfiiUy the attempts that were being made 
) lure liim back to London. ' Hobhouse's wish is, 
r poesihie,' he writes to Murray on June 18, 1818, 
Ito force me back to England ; he will not succeed ; 
Cul if he did, I would not stay. I hate the country 
tod like this ; and all foolish opposition, of course, 
nerely adds to the feeling.' 

The misprints jof his works published in London 

caused him to fret and fume at the carelessness of the 

correctors for the press. Calling Murray's attention to 

H-4WO slips that exposed hiin to adverse criticism at the 

^Hme, and have perplexed many a reader of the 4th Canto 

^Rif 'Childe Harold,' he wrote on 24th September, 1818, 

from Venice, ' " And thou, who never yet of human 

wrong left the unbalanced scale, great Nemesis!" and 

^liot lost, which is nonsense, and what losing an un- 

■Iwlanced scale means, I know not ; but having an 

^Rmbalanccd scale, or a scale unbalanced, is intelligible. 

^wTiat does " Thy waters wasted them " mean (in the 

Canto)? That is not me. Consult the MS. always.' 

The anguish of home-sickness, the plaintive cry 

^■tf the exile, pining fur the friends and scenes he dares 

Hnot revisit, are audible in the poet's alternately petu- 

^uint and passionate avowals of hatred of the land, 

whither he would have sped on quick wings, had it 

not been for the depressing and exasperating con- 

Hxk-tion that to show liis face in London without hia 



^'lit V irriacaaiL iroxild be to expose himfiplf to a re- 
ofiit jCTnniinTafbanEdlcndyciit- His vanity 
t: TnTT.g imnfieif a chiKsn rf the world ; but no 
F.Tur -'^i ^ViTnnT 'V'as. mcne disqualified for the character. 
T Tr/H^ T iii zDemarr, imairmaDoin. and eensibility pre- 
T^eL»i iim frcnn ^iirihiii g ibe foroes of youthful 
aTLaK_:Dt!Li5N. Lis penaliar Tern of selfishness disposed 
>^^ Tr:* :c>:»5 iiZirTiJy oxer the griefe of wounded pride 



izii TTiTL i:5cracin<w So cansmatied it is not wonder- 
fal tiiL: iie simk into the inipe of sensual grossness. 
Hur:iiIii"Dcin, <K^-nv k«5i sense of iigury, remorseful 
an£>er. iini iii«ssaiit iutt of heart and brain were the 
foroes thii disposed BynMi to depraving enjoyments, 
and ancT broking down the saf^uards of natural 
delic&cv and artificial refinement diove him to deaden 
the torriires oi indignation and despair with the dull 
pleasures cf sordid dissipation. 

Some of his excesses were notorious ; others were 
known only to persons who, like Fletcher and Hopp- 
ner, had exceptional c^portunities for observing his 
downward course. His haiem on the Grand Canal, 
to which he gathered fiiail women fiiom the homes of 
artisans and the cabins of suburban peasants, was 
fruitful of scandals, that coming to the ears of English 
tourists from the gossip of gondoliers, were reported 
with wild exaggerations on the banks of the Thames. 
Little or nothing, however, was heard in England of 
the degree to which the poet now succumbed to the 
appetites of the glutton and the sot. Never so severely 
abgtemious in drinking as in eating, and since the com- 
mencement of his domestic troubles notably less 
cautious with the bottle, Byron now for a short time 
became a large and habitual consumer of alcohol, pre- 
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ferring spirits to wine, possibly as the cheaper as well 
as the quicker instrument of intoxication ; for in the 
poet, who Iiad been so free-handed and even wasteful 
of his pecuniary resources up to the time of his with- 
drawal from England, the desire of earning as much 
money as possible was soon associated with a pro- 
l>ensity to the ' good old gentlemanly vice ' of avarice. 
At the same time he ate whenever he was hungry, — 
often taking food to gratify a craving that was more 
due to dyspepsia than need of nutriment. 

It is remarkable that this indulgence of the senses 
neither clouded nor weakened the intellect of the man, 
who had formerly been encouraged in abstinence by 
the mental clearness and activity which it aftbnied 
him. On the contrarj', inconsiderate observers might 
have inferred from the de^'elopment and fecundity of 
liis genius throughout tliis period of moral declension 
that his mind was fortified and quickened hy the ex- 
ceeaes of his body. Charmed and delighted by the 
grace and exuberant energy of his fiiend's intellect at 
Geneva, Shelley was far more deeply impressed by its 
jfrandeur and subtlety two years later in Italy ; and 
hud lie returned to Venice, when Byron was at the 
lowest depth of liia depravation, the younger poet would 
have had even stronger reasons for styling Count 
JJaddalo ' a person of consummate genius ' with 
[•powers incomparably greater than those of other 
men.* To account for this expansion of Byron's 
fiKulties under conditions that might have been ex- 
pected to dwarf and blight them, readers must re- 

lember that he was precisely at the age when genius 
itens to maturity ; that he had for years been 

.thering the wealth of thought and feelmg, which 
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he now poured upon his readers with brilliant prodi- 
gality ; and that by stimulating hia combativeness 
the circumstances, under which he revealed his full 
mental magnitude, and spoke, now to the world'»i 
amazement and now to its delight, from the depths ( 
his soul's anguish and daring, were conducive to in- 
tellectual energy in proportion as they were destructive 
of his happiness and hurtful to his nature. But 
though the excesses spared his mind, BjTon suffered j 
in his body a heavy punishment for fleshly sins.. I 
Drinking freely he paid the usual penalties of sottish-'i 
ness. In the increasing violence of his temper (evei^J 
too fervid), in the alteration of hia voice (once so clear ■ 
and musical that children turned from their play for 
the delight of listening to it), and in his jwnmanship 
(always indicative of irritability, and now growing so , 
illegible that it troubled the best compositors to i 
cipher it) there were signs of the nervous disti 
occasioned by drinking. At the same time eating 
freely (perhaps without taking more food than most 
men require for their sustenance) he became gross in 
form and visage, — reassuming in the course of a feirj 
mouths the unwieldy corpulence and facial obesitg 
that had caused him so much inconvenience and dis 
gust at Cambridge. In some respects the poet'41 
Venetian fatness was more disfiguring than the gros8*j 
ness that afflicted him at manhood's threshold, 
the university he may have been an inch or twoj 
larger round the waist, his checks may have been 
fuller and his jowl bigger, but they had the smooth- 
ness and tirmnesB of youth, and a complexion no less 
clear than pale. At Venice, on the contrary, his flesh 
was pasty and flaccid, and the pallor of his counten- 
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ance had the fiiint yellow tinge and uncleanly hue of 
the sufferer from a sluggish liver. Working at night 
and far into the morning, when he had dismissed the 
Bharers of his unedifying pleasures, the poet seldom 
Went to rest till he was so fatigued that sleep came 
quickly to his pillow. But the slumber, wooed thus 
Tiolently, seldom lasted lor an hour before he returned 
to consciousness,— sometimes to roU in agony through 
long assaults of acute dyspepsia ; more often to lie in 
melancholy moodiness or endure the torture of afflict- 
ing hallucinations. Sufficiently severe to overcome 
the fortitude of the most stoical sufferer, to Byron, 
with a nervous idios^mcrasy that rendered him pecu- 
liarly sensitive and impatient of physical discomfort, 
the pain of these spasmodic seizures was almost mad- 
dening torment. The mental anguish that came to 
him from cruel dreams was no less acute. Even 
hen he was so fortunate as to have several hours of 
unbroken and health}' sleep, he gained no sense of re- 
freshment from the long repose, and left his couch to 
pass almost as many hours in despondenc}'. 

It was, perhaps, to his advantage that, when he 
iuid persisted for successive months in this hurtfid 
'Way of living, the failure of his digestion compelled 
',}uia to return to a sparing diet. Rebelling against 
Ae tyrant, who had shown so little consideration for 
weakness and irritability, liis stomach rejected the 
nutriment it could no longer assimUate. From the 
middle to the end of January 1819, his diet consisted 
chiefly of 'scampi,' — the most indigestible kind of 
lab taken in the Adriatic. In February", after losing 
relish for this unwholesome species of marine food, 
lived like hybemating animals and shipwrecked sea- 
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men on the tissuea of his own body, losing in a few 
weeks miicli of the corpulence, which had been growing 
upon him through twice as many months, no less to his 
inconvenience than his disfigurement. For awhile he 
could drink grog without discomfort and even with 
gratification, when to eat a morsel of the tenderest 
meat or finest bread or a piece of biscuit was to pro- 
voke nausea, retching, and violent cramp of the bodv. 
Soon he suft'ered no less severely firom a small 
glass of spirlt-and-water than from a spoonful of 
macaroni. Taking probably the best course for its 
cure, this extreme sickness of the stomach ' clapt the 
muzzle on his jaws' (his own term) and made hini 
abstemious, in spite of himself. That he continued 
to work with brain and pen, and produced some of 
his brightest letters and most strenuous verse during 
such illness, was not the least remarkable feature of 
his case. Contrasting strangely and alarmingly with 
the body's decay, the mind's restless vigour showed 
less like a sign of recuperative energy, tlinn the action 
of a soul wilfully destroying its own frail tenement. 
For several days the invalid could neither take his 
customary exercise on the Lido, nor even descend to 
his gondola. Wbilst his knees trembled beneath the 
diminished weight of his shrunken body, his singu- 
larly small and delicate hands grew bloodlessly wan 
and transparent, like the bands of a girl dving of con- 
sumption. His auburn tresses became visibly thinner, 
whilst the still abundant hair displaj'ed a whitened 
thread in almost every curl. In his wakeful hours, 
when the mind was not occupied with its literary en- 
terprises, anxiety was discernible in the resoluteness 
of his blue eyes, whilst his countenance wore the 





peculiiir look of apprehension and distress, that so 
often betrays a sick man's sense of growing dang'er. 

After sinking to a condition, when the malaria of 
the canals or a whiff of poison from a foul drain 
might have sent him in a trice on his last voyage to 
the Lido, Bj-ron surprised the few affectionate ob- 
■ervers of his state ivith a recovery of power that dis- 
posed them to hopefulness. Getting tlie better of its 
irritability, the stomach no longer rejected the food 
hich the invalid ventured to take at the suggestion 
vi reviving appetite ; and this change was the more 
reassuring as the desire for the small quantity of sub- 
•tantial nutriment was accompanied by no craving 
ardent drink. Repose and wholesome diet having 
resulted in a renewal of physical vigour, the Hopp- 
ners observed witli satisfaetion that the patient 
showed no inclination to repeat the vicious extra- 
fcvagances that had been even more hurtfid to his 
Breputation than liia health. Though he bad persisted 
in the diversions of sordid licentioiisness almost to 
the hour of his abject prostration, his illness had been 
preceded by indications of remorseful disgust at his 
^uvn excesses. More than once, in a sudden revul- 
^Bnon of feeling, he had hastened abruptly from his 
^noisy palace to the tranquil water, and escaping from 
the lewd riot of an in£imous company bad passed the 
remainder of the night in his gondola, Without ven- 
turing to play the part of Mentor to a man, so greatly 
hiB superior in rank and social eminence, and some- 
what his superior in age, Hoppner had on several 
ions shown his regret at the poet's way of living, 
;d at least on one occasion had told him frankly 
lat he was rendering himself ridiculous and con- 
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temptible to the Venetian coteries, less tolerant of 
grossihett' than of profligacy. It is not wonderful, 
therefore, that during his convalescence Byron forbore 
to gather about him the women who, probably 
obedience to orders delivered to them by Fletcher, 
had ceased to visit the Palazzo fur several weeks. 
Surprise may however have quahfied the Consul- 
General's gratification, when on the restoration of his 
health Byron, instead of relapsing to his former 
sociates and immoralities, displayed a wholesoi 
preference for the ' circles,' whose admiration for the 
poet had of late been associated with disdain for the 
rnmivais siijet. In thus returning to the coteries, 
whose disfavour had been provoked by his soi 
dissoluteness, it is conceivable that he was actual 
by pique as well as pnjdence. Had lla<lame Ben- 
zoni's ' set ' and Madame Albrlzzi's friends regarded 
his depravation as an interesting example of the way- 
wardness of genius, or spoken of its excesses wil 
dismay and curiosity instead of ridicule and simple re-' 
pulsion, the poet's morbid love of evil fame might have 
disposed him to return to the courses, that made him a 
fascinating enigma of naughtiness to perplexed and 
slightly horrified worshi|)pers. On heuring from 
Hoppner that, instead of being puzzled or inordinately 
scandalised by his vicious irregularities, the Venetians 
attributed them contemptuously to a natural taste 
low hfe and low living, it was consistent with 
vanity and love of approbation to think it incumbent 
on his honour to convince the coteries that as a man 
of society no less than as a poet he had surrendered 
none of his titles to their homage. 

Anyhow he returned to the circles, that haij 
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eldom seen him during the previous tweh'e months, 
and was fast reinstating himself in the good graces of 
the amiable Venetians, when (April G, 1819) he 
wrote to Murray, ' You ask about my health : about 
the beginning of the year I was in a state of great 
exhaustion, attended by such debility of stomach that 
nothing remained upon it ; and I was obliged to 
reform my " way of life," which was conducting me 
from the ''yellow leaf" to the ground, with all de- 
liberate speed. I am Ijetter in health and morals.' 
Of the improvement of Ms health, sufficient evidence 
is afforded by his paesion for Teresa Gamba Guiccioli, 
already in the first and sweetest of its tumultuous 
agitationB. Of the improvement of his morals it is 
enough to say, that ha\'ing siir\'ived his depraving 
paichant for the ivivcs of Venetian tradesmen and 
mechanics, he was doing all in his power to make 
this Countess of sixteen years,— this bride of seven 
months' standing — a faithless wife. 
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Byron 8 Begard for Teresa — Her Childhood and Beauty — Byron's First 
Introduction to her — Their Friendship at Venice — Teresa's Home- 
ward Journey — 'A Stranger loves the Lady of the Land' — Byron 
at KaTenna — Student of Medicine — Byron at Bologna — Mrs. 
Vavassour and AUegra — The Elopement (?) — Teresa at La Mira — 
Sensation in Venice — Count Quiccioli seeks Compensation — Teresa 
returns to her Husband — Byron's Preparations for returning to 
England — Invitation to Ravenna — The Poet *At Home' in the 
Palazzo Quiccioli. 

The Marquise de Boissy having passed from the 
scene of her latest triumphs, the biographer may speak 
of her beauty, disposition, and mental endowments 
with a freedom that would violate the laws of gal- 
lantry and kindliness, were she still alive. The same 
freedom may be exercised in respect to her relation 
to Byron, and the feelings he entertained for her 
during the last five years of his existence. More 
often her enemy. Death sometimes comes to the aid 
of Truth ; and now that Death has removed the 
reasons for forbearance, it is well for Truth to record 
that the lady's amiability was most apparent in an 
imperfect submissiveness to the poet's caprices, that 
she was more indebted to education than natural 
alertness for her intellectual attainments, and that 
her personal attractions were by no means of the 
highest order. Truth also should put it on the 
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record of queetions closed to further controversy, 
that, whilst Madame Guiccioli's relation to Byron was 
far fi^im being bo commendable as numerous writers 
have represented, there h no sufficient ground for 
thinking that Byron ever regarded her as more than 
an extremely eligible 'mistress,' or that he would at 
any point of their intercourse have made her his wife, 
had circumstances permitted him to do so. 

Moore, indeed, would have his readers believe 
that the poet loved the Italian Countess, and ivith the 
single exception of Mary Chaworth never reall)/ loved 
any other woman in his whole life. But Moore, an 
unreliable guide on other matters, is a misleading 
informant on questions touching his friend's relations 
with women — and especially bo on questions touch- 
ing his relations with Teresa Guiccioli. Hoppner, — 
a far better authority tlian the Irishman on the affiiir 
under consideration (in truth the only one of the 
poet's English friends at all qualified to speak from 
his own knowledge positively on the nature of 
Byron's r<^ard for the Contessa at the beginning of 
their liaison) wrote to the 'Athenaeum' in May 
1869, ' It was pretty evident to me that he at first 
cared little for her, however much his vanity may 
have been flattered on seeing the impression he had 
made on a young lady of rank in society so different 
from the other women he had known since his arrival 
in Venice ; and it depended on the toss of a half- 
penny whether he would follow her to Ravenna or 
retam to England.' Byron ha^l no more intimate 
friend than Consul-General Hoppner in 1819. Writing 
to him freely from Ravenna and Bologna, he spoke to 
him no less freely at Venice respecting the Contessa 
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iuid his intercourse witli the lady. Hoppner knew 
precisely how the liaison in its earlier stages affected 
his trieiid ; and he had good reason for holding in 
1819 the opinion he expressed in the 'Athen:runi' 
hulf-a-centiirj' later. In his communications to the 
< 'onsul-Gf neral on matters about which he was &r 
too communicative oven to so familiar an associate, ] 
the poet used language which puts it beyond ques- 
tion that even in the most romantic season of hJ» J 
attachment to the lady he regarded her only as a toy I 
of the moment. And it seriously diminishes the J 
confidence, which would otherwise have been due to 1 
the biographer's statements, that Moore was aware of'l 
the matters which demonstrate so clearly the nature J 
of BvTon's regard for the Countess. Moore is not to I 
he blamed for omitting from his work Gicts that were 
unfit for general circulation ; but he was guilty of 
something worse than disingenuousness in gushing 
about the fervour and sincerity of his friend's- 
iiflfcction for Teresa, after giving consideration to ^ 
circumstances he could not publish. 

The daughter of a poor Romagnese noble 
reduced fortunes, Teresa Gamba was born in tfaftl 
third year of the present century ; her age (about:] 
which iloore errs by a year) being accurately given J 
in the following words of the English note Byron I 
wrote at Bologna (August 25, 1819) in her copy ctm 
'Corinne.'— ' My destiny rests with you, and you s 
a woman, seventeen years of age, and two out of a 
convent.' Brought from the convent into society 
when she had completed her fifteenth year, this girl 
of an ancient and impoverished house was offered iita 
the usual way in the marriage-market of RavennaJ 
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when, after hanging on her parents' hands for rather 
more than twelve months, she was bought by a man, 
old enough to be her grandfather, but still young 
enough to desire a third wife ; — the Count Guiccioli. 
a person of some culture, good estate and sordid 
nature, who had in his earlier time figured as a patron 
of the drama, and co-operated with Alfieri for tlie 
establishment of a National Theatre. On passing 
{ietat. sixteen) into the possession of a husband (wtaf. 
sixty), whose revenue of some ten or twelve English 
thousands a-year made him one of the wealthiest 
nobles of Romagna, Teresa was fairly read in the 
poets of her own country, and had some knowledge 
of French literature,~attainments which may have 
commended her to the favour of her lord, in whom 
a generous concern for letters was united with a 
stronger respect for money. She was also fortunate 
in the personal endowments most likely to quicken 
the pulses of an aged breast. Too short (especially 
in the legs) for elegance, and too massive everj'where 
for grace, she possessed in the contour of her cheeks 
and lower jaw, in her large neck, fair shoulders, white 
bosom, and showy arras, the proportions and develop- 
ment of an almo.-'t matronly attractiveness. Hut if 
she was deficient in the girlish shapeliness, that 
a|»pears so admirable to youthful beholders, Teresa, 
in the freshness of her clear and childish complexion, 
and the naive cheeriness of a countenance alike 
prodignl of smiles and blushes, possessed the charms 
that are peculiarly delightful to veterans in pleasure. 
She had other attractions, — in her large blue eyes 
{not dark, as that perplexing Tom Medwin declares), 
veiled with singularly long brown lashes, ample white 
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eye-lids, high eye-brows (remarkable for their fine 
arches pencilled with umber), a dainty pair of lips, 
wickedly pretty teeth, a coy chin, and an almost too 
high forehead sunnounted by the yellow hair, fine as 
cobweb and glossy as satin, that fell in a rich profu- 
sion of unconstniined curls to her shoulders. As 
Tom Medwin (the perplexing) insists that the lady's 
tresses were of ' the darkest auburn/ it is well for the 
writer of the present page to declare no less stoutly 
firom his own personal knowledge and nice examina- 
tion of the hair that the curls were yellow. Differing 
fiiom Lady Caroline's fawn-flaxen hair in being of a 
deeper and unqualified yellow, Teresa Guiccioli's hair 
was so absolutely golden, that if a guinea-golden 
fillet of the deepest yellowness, ever seen in gold, had 
been put about her head, the tresses and the orna- 
ment would have been found of precisely the same 
hue and quality of colour. To her credit, also, be it 
said that, if her speech at times betrayed her Roma- 
gnese ori^n, her voice and way of using it were 
winningly gentle ; and the prevailing air of her 
intelligent face was peculiarly expressive of simplicity, 
good humour and good breeding. In brief, with her 
happy face, delicate colour, cordial voice and ampli- 
tude of snowy developments, this broad-breasted, full- 
waisted, ' chumpy ' girl-countess was precisely the 
creature of obvious flesh and blood to win the enthu- 
siastic admiration of an elderly gentleman, requiring 
in his mistress a piquant combination of the freshness 
of ' sweet seventeen ' with the plenitude of ' forty.' 
She was also precisely the being to win the approval 
of the English poet who, on escaping from Lady 
Caroline's persecutions; never regarded mere elegance 




as a sufficient compensation for want of substance in 
the goddesses of human kind. 

Three days after her marriage in the autumn of 
1818, Teresa Guiccioli in all her bridal finery ap- 
peared at one of Madame Albrizzi's receptions, when 
Byron was present ; but the poet was not introduceil 
to the young Countese till the April of the ensuing 
year, when they exchanged words for the first time 
at one of the Coimtcss Benzoni's parties. With 
Byron, to see a creature so perfectly to his material 
taste in afi'aira of feminine loveliness was to evince 
the delight with which she inspired him ; to speak 
with her was in his case to resolve he would enslave 
her even as she had enslaved him. The will and the 
deed went hand in band, when Byron entertained 
such a purpose. No less fleet than fierce, lii.s 'pas- 
sions ' had taught him to strike whilst the passion 
was hot, so that the sentiment might at least survive 
the first opportunity for its triumph. In the present 
case there was especial need for alacrity, as the 
Countess and her husband {whom she never ventured 
to address by a more familiar title than 'Signor') 
were to leave Venice a fortnight hence. The necessity 
for speed did not however betray Byron into the 
haste that is speed's proverbial enemy. Instead of 
frightening the young bride with a premature avowal 
of his desire, or entertaining her with the common- 
place flatteries which to a novice or blunderer in the 
gay art of libertinism would have appeared the best 
prelude to the revelation of his * passion ' on a later 
day, BjTon, playing his old London game, spoke to 
her of her wholesome interests and ' simple matters of 
the house,' — of Kavenna and domestic pleasures, of 
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Dante's tomb and poetry, of her studies and the 
literature of her nation. Talking as thouorh he felt 
or would fein feel for her a^ a brother, he led her to 
wish she were his sister. His voice (that had 
recovered the clearness and music which left it for 
awhile in the days of his not distant depravity) was 
gentle and tender. Without ceasing to be deferential 
it grew cooingly confidential. The Count (himself a 
lettered noble) may well have been gratified by the 
great poet's homage to hia girlish wife, — by the 
attention with which he listened to her remarks on 
the famous writers of Italy. On the morrow the poet 
and Countess met as brother and sL-^ter. On several 
successive days they met on the same footing, each 
interview making them more communicative to and 
trustful in one another. From Teresa's lips the poet 
heard stories of the convent in which she had been 
educated, of the gaieties of the not too festive 
Ravenna which he promised to visit for the sake of 
drawing inspiration from Dante's tomb, and of the wav 
in which she had been wooed and won by a husband 
so much her senior. From the poet's lips Teresa 
received the story of hia wayward youth, sudden 
celebrity, and doleful separation from his darling 
Ada, — a story of many chapters that made the 
listener laugh at his comical adventures, exidt in his 
triumphs, weep over his sorrows. Playing tlie part 
of her father-confessor in brotherly fashion, Byron 
questioned the plump little Countess about her know- 
ledge of society, her tastes in music and literature, her 
liking for horse exercise, her domestic duties. The 
man was happy and confident ; the girl unutterably 
happy and fearfiil. Platonic love passes quick to 
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cold and cloudy England 



"Warmer feelir 

quicker, far quicker in the warm and snnny South. 
Holding; to their plans, the Count and Countess 
Guiccioli left Venice for Ravenna in the middle of 
April : but before the husband and wife started for 
Ravenna, Byron and Teresa had ceased tO' be brother 

I and sister. He had vowed to be faithful to her for 
'ever : she had given him the strongest proof of her 
'TespoDsiveness to his passion. 
Moore knew this was the courae of his friend's and 
tiihe Countess's mutual passion, and yet he speaks of her 
quickness in yielding to her suitor's entreaties, as 
though an Englishwoman would have resisted them 
only a few days longer. ' The young Italian,' says 
Moore. ' found herself suddenly inspired with a passion, 
of which, till that moment, her mind could not have 
formed the least idea :— she had thought of love but 
88 an amusement, and now became its slave. If at 
the ontset, too, less slow to be won than an English- 
woman, no sooner did she begin to- underst;md the 
full despotism of the passion than her heart shrunk 
from it as something terrible, and she would have 
e*c«pefl. but the chain was already around her ! ' Less 
elow than an EngUshwoman ! When and where did the 
Contessa give a sign of shrinking from the ' some- 
thing terrible ? ' In the eagerness t>f her acquiescence 
she was so heedless of the feminine proprieties as to 
'■mit the customary display o. reluctance. Instead of 
-Struggling against the chain, she clutched and hugged 
it, in the pride and delight of novelty. On starting for 
Kuvenna a 6uthlesB wife, this bride of seven months' 
(Standing, had not known Byron a full fortnight. 
rtTien a lady flies to a *'uit*)r'8 arms witli such 
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{generous promptitude, it is unhandsome to speak of 
her alacrity as comparable with northern slowness 
' at the outset.' 

Parting from her lover in grief, the Countess was 
so overpowered by her feelings as to lose her con- 
sciousness thrice, during the first day's journey. At 
each of her several resting-places between Venice and 
Ravenna she wrote to Byron, entreating him to follow 
her quickly, declaring that without him she should go 
speedily to her grave, promising him all the love, 
honour, and obedience she had so recently promised 
her husband. To make herself less unworthy of his 
regard, to make herself a better woman, she would 
observe all his orders for the amendment of her ways, 
the impro\ement of her nature, the exaltation of her 
spirit. ' In accordance with his advice she would 
avoid all general society, and devote herself to reading, 
music, domestic cares, riding on horseback.' To 
please him should henceforth be her first object and 
chief delight. She did not reach Ravenna without 
iJlness, more serious than fainting-fits, induced by 
passionate yearning for her lover. On arriving at the 
Palazzo Guiccioli in her native city she was in the 
condition, styled ' half-dead ' by romantic biographers 
and novehsts, given to write rhapsodiciil nonsense. 
There is no evidence that she did 7wt really faint away 
and lie up from dangerous illness on the road, and 
come to her Ravennese palace in semi-deadness. No 
injustice, however, is done the lady by a suggestion 
that the fainting-fits, and dangerous illness and semi- 
deadness may have been mere semblances of nervous 
trouble for her husband's needful discipline, — or may 
even ha^'e resembled the standing armies of the tbwl 
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French Empire in being lees affairs of reality than of 
paper. The women of England are of course incapable 
of such artifice; but this Italian Countese was capable 
of writinj(, for her lover's edification, more vehemently 
of her piteous case than her actual 'experiences would 
warrant. The consumption, which seized her so 
opportunely in May and left her so couveniently in 
July, and harassed her worse than ever in September, 
Was certainly more a thing of trick than truth. To 
induce the Count to welcome Byron to Ravenna, the 
Countess took to coughing and spitting blood. To 
cover her flight to Venice in Byron's company she 
contrived a pulmonary relapse, that required the treat- 
ment to be found only in so salubrious a city. The 
lady, who showed so singular an aptitude for sham- 
Biing Imll'-deadness and consumption was ready to 
■imulate death itself for a purpose. To be his com- 
panion for ever without incurring the infamy of 
elopement, she actually proposed to Byron that she 
sboold feign to be dead, and by means of a mock- 
B^ulture pass to his possession tlirough the grim gate- 
'Way of an avoidable grave. 

On receiving Teresa's account of the deplorable 

idition in which she arrived at Ravenna, together 

ier assurances that his presence could alone 

her to health and happiness, Byron made 

lents for Wsiting her in fiilfilment of the 

promiee given her at Venice. On the 16th of May he 

was thinking of starting for Romagna in the following 

^^Week. Circumstances, however, caused him to post- 

^Htatme the expedition till the 2nd of Jtme, on which 

^^Hav be left his villa at La Mira and journeyed {vit^ 
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liis love,' who had informed him that her relatives and 
frieniis were looking for his arrival amongst them. 
* A journey in an Italian Jmie,' he wrote to Hoppner 
from Padua, ' is a conscription ; and if I was not the 
most constant of men, 1 should now be swimming 
from the Lido, instead of smokmg in the dust of 
Padua.' On one of the banks of the Po, this most 
constant of men wrote the familiar verses so exquisitely 
eloquent of desire. 
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' River, thw rollest by the ancient walls, 

Where dwells the lady of my love, when she 
Walks by thy brink, and there purahance recalls 
A faint and fleeting memory of me : 

' What if thy deep and ample stream should be 
A mirror of my heart, where she may read 
The thousaud thoughts I now betray to thee 
Wild ii8 thy wave§, and headlong as thy speed 1 

' What do I say 1 — a mirror of my heart 1 

Are not thy waters sweeping, dark and strong t 
Such as my feelings were and are, thou art ; 
And such aa thou art were my passions long. 

' Time may have somewhat tajued them, — not for ever ; 
Thou overflow'st thy hacka, and not for aye 
Thy bosom overboils, congenial river ! 

Thy floods subside, and mine have sunk away, 

' But left long wrecks behind, and n 

Borne in our old uiichang'd care 

Tliou tendest wildly onwards to the main, 

And I— to loving one I should not love. 

' The ciurent 1 behold will sweep beneath 
Her native walla and murmur at her feet ; 
Her eyes will look on thee, when she shall breathe 
The twilight air, unharm'd by aimuuer's heat. 
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' She wiD look on thee — I have look'd on thee, 

Full of that thought ; iind from that moment, oe'er 
Thy watera could I dream of, uame, or see. 
Without the inseparable eigli for her ! 

' Her bright ejea will be imaged ia thy stream, — 
Yea ! they will meet the wave I gaze on now ; 
Mine cannot witness, even in a. dream, 
That happy wave repaaa me in ita flow ! 

' The wave that bears my tears returns no more : 

Will she return by whom that wave shall sweep 1 — 
Both tread thy banks, both wander on thy shore, 
1 by thy source, she by the dark-blue deep. 

' But that which keepeth us apart is not 

Distance, nor depth of wave, nor space of earth. 
But the distraction of a various lot. 
As various as the climates of onr birth. 

' A stranger loves the lady of the land, 

Bora far beyond the mountalua, but hia blood 
Is all meridian, as tf never fann'd 
By the black wind that chills the polar flood. 

' My blood is all meridian ; were it not, 
I had not left my clime, nor should I be, 
In spite of tortures, ne'er to be forgot, 
A slave again of Iove,^at least of thee. 

' Tia vain to atruggle^let me perish young — 
Live Bfi I lived, and love as 1 have loved ; 
To dust if I return, from dust I sprung. 

And then, at least, my heart can ne'er be moved.' 

On reaching Bologna where he hoped to find a 
letter from Teresa, giving him precise instructions for 
the r^ulation of his movements, he was sorely disap- 
pointed by the non-appearance of the lookcd-for 
epistle. The OountesB's illness (which clianges in the 
oounse of twelve pages of Moore's text from consump- 
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tioii to inieniuttent fever) certainly was no cause ^f 
her silence, which wa» wholly due to the inopportune 
absence of the confidential person, who had hitherto 
been the channel of her clandestine correspondence 
nith the poet. In his chagrin at a circumstance, 
which may well have caused him perplexity and 
annoyance, Byron, after lingering two days at Bologna, 
had made up his mind to return at once to Venice, 
when suddenly relinquishing a purpose that would 
have exposed him to the ridicule of the A'enetian 
coteries, he went on to Ravenna on the 8th of the 
month,^ — -arri%-ing there openly in the character of a 
famous poet, brought to the dull town by poetic 
interest in Dante. The stir and gossip of the tranquil 
little city, at the arrival of so celebrated a person, can 
be imagined. Byron, who found the people fiill of 
concern for the alarming illness of their young 
Countess, had scarcely settled himself in his hotel, 
when he received a visit of ceremony and friendship 
from the Count Guiccioli, who entreated him to come 
on the following day to the bedside of the djnng lady. 
Of course the invitation was accepted with proper 
expressions of the poet's astonishment and profound 
sorrow at the mournful intelligence, and also of the 
delight he had anticipated from a renewal of his inter- 
course with the Countess's husband. Byron's first 
visit to the dying Teresa in her own house having 
the desired effect on the patient, it was repeated daily, 
with the Count's approval. 

For two months (from June 10 to August 9) 
the Palazzo Guiccioli was the scene of a ciu'ious 
comedy of several acts and many exquisitely 
humorous scenes ; the three actors of the droll 
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drama being — the young Countesa so near dying of 
consumption, intermittent fever and love ; the ]X)et 
acting aa her physician; and the elderly Countjless 
jealous than covetous, who instead of being moved 
by munificent impulses towards the physician, may 
be suspected of even then nursing a purpose of 
txtorting a heavy fee from the successful doctor. 
Byron's published letters to Hopjiner contuin passages 
wliich, taken by themselves, exhibit him as the dupe 
of the lady's acting, but there is no lack of evidence 
that he was from the first fully alive to the nature 
of her malady and the best way of treating it. ' I 
greatly fear that the Guiccioh,' Byron wrote from 
Ravenna (.fuly 2, 1819) to his Wend at Venice, 'is 
going into a consumption, to which her constitution 
tends. Thus it is with everything and everybody 
for whom I feel anything like a real attachment : — 
" War, death, or discord, doth lay siege to them! " I 
never even could keep alive a dog that 1 liked or that 
liked me.' The sadness these mournful assurances 
occasioned the Consul-General was quickly mitigated 
by the reflection that the patient had the best physi- 
cian for her case in close attendance upon her. 

When Count Guiccioli shared their long interviews, 
the Countess languished into suffering and silence, 
uid Byron spoke with bated breath, whilst his coim- 
tenance wore the look of aff^ectionate solemnity, be6t- 
ting a rhamber that might soon become the sanctuary 
of death. But the lady's spirits rallied, and Byron 
prattled away to her right merrily, as s<x)n as the 
Count withdrew. To qualify him to act as her medi- 
cal adviser, Byron applied himself to the study of 
'jnedicine, and then, with modesty imusual in a novice 
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of a difficult art, the amateur doctor wrote to^l 
Professor Aglietti for his opinion on the Countess's 
illness, and entreated the famous physician to hasten 
to him from Venice, even though he could only remain 
at Ravenna for twenty-four hours. ' For a long time,' 
Teresa Guiccioli wrote to Moore, ' he had perpetually 
medical books in liis hands ; and not trusting my 
physicians, he obtained permission from Count Guic- , 
cioli, to send for a verj- clever physician, a friend of 
his, in whom he placed great confidence.' Of course 
Aglietti took Byron '« view of the case, and declared 
the poet was treating it in the very best way. 

The Count's complaisance puzzled the poet, who 
wrote to Murray on June 29, I8I9, ' Her husband ia 
a very polite personage, but I wish he would not 
carry me out in his coach and si-x, like Wbittington 
and his cat.' Nine days earlier the poet had written 
to Hoppner, ' She manages very well — but if I come 
away with a stiletto in my gizzard some fine after- 
noon, 1 shall not be astonished. I can't make him 
out at all — he visits me frequently, and takes me out 
(like Whittington. the Lord Mayor) in a coach and 
six horses. The fact appears to be, that he is com- 
pletely yoy^merf by her — for that matter, so am I. 
The people here don't know what to make of us, oe 
he had the character of jealousy with all his wives — 
this is the third.' Teresa was playing her game with 
cleverness highly creditable to her years ; but her 
success was possibly due less to her cle\'emesB than 
to her husband's crafty complicity in her proceedings. 
The probable explanation of this Italian nobleman's 
behaviour is that he winked at his bride's liaison with 
the English lord, because it offered him a brief respite 
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from the humiliation of being compelled to allow his 
wife a permanent cavalier in attendance, and because 
he saw his way to making money out of the aiFair. 
Like Byron the Count loved money, and whilst 
capable of liberality and even profuseness in the 
expenses of ostentation, was vigilant against the in- 
flammation of his weekly bills. Byron's notorious 
tickleness in gallantry rendered it improbable that he 
would wish to dangle at the Coimtess's skirt for 
many months. Under these circumstances the Count 
had good and substantial motives for conniving at a 
temporary and secret arrangement, wliich would post- 
pone the demand for a permanent and open one. 
Anyhow the Count Guiccioli had no thought of 
thrusting a dagger between the ribs of his wife's 
admirer. Byron knew the Count better after know- 
ing him four months longer. 

On the approach of August 9, 1819, — the day 
appointed for the Count and Countess (the lady 
having by this time regained her usual good health ) 
to migrate from their palace at Ravenna to their 
residence in Bologna, — Byron's apprehension of a 
grievously long severance from his mistress caused 
him to implore the lady to fly with him to some 
scene of perpetual happiness. Probably he was no 
more sincere in this entreaty, than he had been years 
fiince when in the postscript of the letter, which re- 
iterated his refusal of the lady's prayer for immediate 
elopement, he declared hie readiness to fly with Lady 
^^ Caroline Lamb whithersoever and whenever she pleased. 
^ft After living nearly three years in Italy he must ha\'e 
^H been aware, that though quicker than her sisters of 
^H tlie cold north to acquiesce iii aiiything short of elope- 
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ment for a lover's happiness, the Italian gentlewoman 
shrinks from the bare thought of scandalous JliyfU 
from her husbanJ even as an English gentlewoman 
shrinks from the bare imagination of the wicked- 
ness which in every land usually precedes the act of 
desertion. Had he thought Teresa would have 
taken him at his word, the poet would perhaps have 
been lees ready with his generous offer to cover her 
with infamy. It is enough that he made the oifer, 
which plunging her into agitatione of shame and 
terror, drew from her a passionate avowal that, though 
willing to gratify him in every other way, she could 
not take the step that clothing her with perpetual igno- 
miny would place her, Countess though she was, in the 
herd of fallen women. On growing calmer, she mode 
the strange offer already referred to. If the career of 
the Countess Guiccioli could be closed with honour, 
she would consent to any proposal, do anytliing he 
desired for his happiness. The woman, who had 
feigned consumption and half-death, was ready to 
feign death itself and be committed in shroud and 
coffin to the terrors of the charnel-house, in order to 
escape from the evidence of her identity with her 
husband's wife, and be able to devote herself wholly 
to her lover, without dishonouring the Guicciolis and 
the Gamhas. As it was calculated to please his fancy 
and gratify his appetite for m}'Bteriou8 adventure and 
the terrors of romance, this project would ha^'e re- 
ceived more of his serious consideration, had Byron 
been desirous of taking the Countess on his hands 
for ever. 

The Count's complaisance deferred for another 
ten days or so the event that might have been the 
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occasion for so melodramatic a performance. It was 
arranged that Byron should follow to Bologna the 
dear mistress ' who had fed his heart upon smiles and 
wine for the last two months.' On the day after the 
Count and Countess re-entered their house at Bologna, 
Ryron settled himself In the city's best inn. On the 
21st of the month, when the Count and his bride 
went on a brief trip to some of their Romagnese 
properties, the poet was in truth (notwithstanding all 
that writers of romance allege to the contrary) by no 
means sorrj' to be relieved for a brief while of the 
society of the lady, whose demands on his chivalric 
conBideration had not tended to strengthen him 
during the earlier weeks of his sojourn at Ravenna ; 
the lady to whom he had addressed the dedicatory 
verses — chaste though cold as ice, exquisitely pure 
jmd elegant though absolutely artificial — of 'The 
Prophecy of Dante ; ' — 

' Lady ! if for the cold and cloudy clime 

Where 1 wiia bom, but where I wuuld not die, 

Of the (Treat Poet-sire of Italy 
I dare to build the imitative rhyme, 
Harsh Runic copy of the South's sublime, 

Thou art the cause ; and howsoever I 

Fall abort of his immortal harmony. 
Thy gentle heart will pardon me the crime. 
Thou, in the pride of Beauty and of Youth, 

Kpakeat; and for thee to speak and Iw ubey'd 
Are one ; but only in the sunny South 

Such sounds are utter' d, and Huch charms diaplay'd. 
So sweet a language from so fair a mouth — 

Ah ! to what effort would it not persuade 1 ' 

The ten days, which he passed at Bologna in the 
society of the Guicciolls, had been days of nervous 
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irritability and tempestuous agitation to Byron. 
There is abundant evidence in his letters that he was 
by turns hysterical, perverse, and passionate, — condi- 
tions of feeling for which his relations with Teresa 
and her husband were chiefly accoimtabte, thougb 
other matters worried him. Chafing and fuming at 
the adverse criticisms on the two first cantos of ' Don 
Juan,' he returned to his old practice of brooding 
over his domestic troubles. On the twelfth evening 
of August he was sitting in the same box with the 
Countess Guiccioli, when he experienced during the 
performance of Alfieri's ' Myrrha.' just such an 
hysterical seizure as he had experienced four years 
since on seeing Kean's impersonation of ' Sir Giles 
Overreach ; " — an outbreak of emotion that was the 
more inconvenient, because it threw the young 
Countess into hysterics of another kind. On the 
morrow of this equally significant and vexatious 
exhibition of sensibility, Byron was writing in the 
old strain of morbid violence about Time the Avenger 
and the signal punishment meted out by st<'rn justice 
to the atrocious Romilly. On the 22nd of the same 
month, in his exasperation at an attack on ' Don 
duan ' he is dashing ofi" in hot haste and fury 
(' amidst a thousand vexations ') the Wortley- CI utter- 
buck epistle of retaliation, which Murray had the 
good sense to withhold from publication, after print- 
ing it in pamphlet form. On the 24th inst. (three 
days after Teresa's departure with her husband) he 
writes to Murray, ' I wish I had been in better 
s])iritB ; but I am out of sorts, out of nerves, and 
now and then {I begin to fear) out of my senses. All 
tills Italy has done for me, and not England. I 
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all you, and your climate to boot, to make nie mad. 
But if ever I do really become a bedlamite, and wear 
a strait waistcoat, let ine be brought back among 
you ; yoiu* people will then be proper company.' 
Three days later {the 27th insc.) he has a violent 
quarrel with a lieutenant in the Papal troops, who 
has sold him an unsound horse, — a quarrel in which 
after railing at the offender with unmannerly anil 
even maniacal violence he challenges him to light 
then and- there witli pistol or eword imder circum- 
stances, which remind the reader of the ugly Byron- 
Chaworth duel. Two days later (the 29th instant) 
he preludes his blustering accoimt to Murray of this 
rowdy business with this noteworthy avowal, ' 1 have 
been in a rage these two days, and am still bilious 
therefrom.' 

He was raging in thi^^ frantic style, now throwing 
pen-and-ink daggers at bis enemies in England, and 
now flying like a mad bull-dog at enemies crossing 
hia path in Bologna, during the very jieriod in which 
he is declared by Moore to have surrendered himself 
to softening and subduing melancholy. The bio- 
grapher assinres us that it was the poet's fancy, 
during Madame Guiccioli's absence from liologna, to 
go daily to her house at his usual hour of visiting 
hw. and there, causing her apartments to be opened, 
to Bit turning over her books, and wTiting in tliem. 
' .■Vnd here,' says the poetical describer of his friend's 
way of passing the days at Bologna during his 
mistress's tour about the country, * with a heart 
noftened and excited by tlie new feeling that had 
Uiken possession of hira. he appears to have given 
himself up. during the interval of solitude, to a train 
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of melancholy and impassioned thought, such as, ftM* 
a lime, brought back all the romance of his youtliful 
days. That spring of natural tenderness within hia 
soul, which neither the world's efforts nor his own 
had been able to chill or choke up, was now, with 
something of its first fresliness, set flowing once 
more. He again knew what it was to love and be 
loved, — too late, it is true, for happiness, and too 
wrongly for peace, but with devotion enough, on the 
part of the woman, to satisfy even his thirst for- 
affection, and witli a sad earnestness, on his own, a 
foreboding fidelity, which made him cling but the 
more passionately to this attachment from feeling that 
it would be his last.' After turning over the books 
of the absent lady's apartments, the poet is described 
as descending to her garden, and passing hours in 
musing there. ' It was on an occasion of this kind, 
as he stood looking, in a state of unconscious reverie^ 
into one of tliose fountains so common in the gardens 
of Italy, that there came suddenly into his mind such 
desolate fancies, such bodings of the misery he might 
bring on her he loved, by that doom which (as he 
has himself written) ' makes it fatal to be loved,' that, 
overwhelmed with his own thoughts, he burst into 
an agony of tears; ' — a flow of overwhelming emo- 
tion, so perfectly in accordance with all that is 
known of the poet's sensibility and hysterical dia- 
thesis, that one can readily accept to the very letter 
his account of the incident. 

Wliilst there is no evidence that Byron went daUy 
in this manner to Teresa's deserted rooms, there is 
mucii evidence to discredit the allegation. It w 
highly improbable that he spent hours at a time in < 
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this faehion on the days when be was throwing from 
angry pen the Wortley-Clutterbuck epistle (that 
made twenty-three pages of printed matter) ; when 
he was writing the alternately queniloiis and stormy 
letters to JIurray ; when he was in the fierceness of 
liis wild fary against the military horse-sharper 
whom he challenged {'thief though the fellow was) 
to fight a murderous duel. The truth is that lie 
risited the silent chambers and garden of the fair 
Guiccioli — once and again ; certainly twice ; possibly 
oftener. Now, no less than in ftsTner times of 
emotional riot, his moods followed one another 
quickly. Passing in an hour from rage to love, he 
reverted in a trice from tenderness to wrath. In the 
gentler of his melancholy moods it pleased him to 
visit the fair garden of the Guiccioli, where he 
prattled with the gardeners and their women, and to 
saunter in the Campo Santo, ivhere he made friends 
with the sexton and his pretty daughter. He 
certainly visited the Countess's room of study on the 
23rd of August (the day between the subsidence of the 
Wortley-Clutterbuck fury and the wrath of tiie 
'bedlamite letter' to Murraj') when he i>eDned the 
brief note, touching Madame de StJiel on a leaf of 
Teresa's ' Fragmens des Pens^es de Corinne.' He 
certainly went there again on the 25th of August 
(the earlier of the two days heiiceen the working-off 
of the ' bedlamite outbreak ' and his wild row with 
the military horse-dealer), when he n-rote on the last 
page of the ' Corinne ' this remarkable epistle ; 
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I could not have read it. It is a favourite book of 
yours, and the writer was a fiivourite friend of mine. 
You will not understand these English words, and 
others will not understand them — which is the 
reason I have not scrawled them in Italian. But 
you will recognise the hand-writing of him who 
passionately loved you, and you will divine that, 
over a book which was yours, he could only think of 
love. In that word, beautifiil in all languages, but 
most so in yours — Amor mio — is comprised my 
existence here and hereafter. I feel I exist here, and 
I fear I shall exist hereafter, — to what purpose you 
will decide ; my destiny rests with you, and you are 
a woman, seventeen years of age, and two out of a 
convent. I wish you had stayed there, with all my 
heart — or, at least, that I had never met you in your 
married estate. But all this is too late, I love you, 
and you love me, — at least, you say sOj and act as if 
you did so, which last is a great consolation in all 
events. But / more than love you, and cannot cease 
to love you. — Think of me, sometimes, when the 
Alps and the ocean divide us, — but they never will, 
unless you tmsh it. — Byron.' 

Characteristic of the man, in its tenderness of 
expression, its dubitancy of feeling, its mistrust of 
his Teresa's affectionate assurances, this singular 
epistle- written in a tongue unknown to the lady- 
is a revelation of the wavering resoluteness and 
nervous incertitude of his purpose respecting the girl, 
who had inspired him with a passion far removed 
from love, — a passion less pure (for had he not 
worshipped Marianna Segati and Margarita Cogni?) 
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but no less violent tlian his aiFection for Jane Cler- 
mont, — a passion of wiiose gi-ossnese he made a 
shameless revelation to Hoppner. Hovering over a 
project, that offered him the pleasm^s sweetest to his 
Benees, tofjether with a triumph |)eculiarly fascinating 
to his vanity, the exile hesitated to commit himself to 
a coarse, that might postpone for years, possibly for 
ever, his return to the land fur a sight of whose white 
cliffs he had long been pining. Hence the selection 
of tlie language in which he couched the jiroposiil he 
could not deny himself the delight of framing. Too 
weak to resist stoutly, and too j)rudent to yield unre- 
luctantly, he dallied with the tempter he dared not 
fight. Whilst thus nursing the design to purchase 
immediate gratification with future embarrassment, 
he looked with less of apprehension than of hope to 
the contingencies that, preserving him from its ac- 
[ coraplishment, would place the Alps and the ocean 
I between him and the object of his desire. The last 
words of the epistle are especially noteworthy for 
their indication of a resolve to return to England, 
should he be bo fortunate as to encounter disappoint- 
I ment in Italy. — No wonder that, with irritating 
I letters coming to him by every post from England, 
the man of fervid temper and quick sensibility, was 
unusually hysterical during his brief stay in the city 
where he eventually took the fatal step, for which 
vrcakness of will was even more accountable than 
' power of passion. 

At the time of starting for Romagna, Byron was 
entertaining a proposal, that might have preserved 
Allegra from death in childhood. An English lady, 
Sirs. A'avassour — a friend of the Hoppners, who de- 
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Kghted in children, without having a child of her own 
breast, on which to expend her strong maternal 
affectionateness, — had offered to adopt Jane Cler- 
mont's daughter, provided Byron would aurrendw 
all his paternal authority over the little girl, together' 
with the claim to be even consulted respecting her 
alucation ; and notwithstanding his promise to Claire 
before the birth of her offspring, the poet would have 
consented to Mrs. Vavassour's offer, had not she per- 
sisted in her demand for the total transference of hi» 
parental powers. Xegotiation on this matter was still 
ui progress between the lady and the Consul-Genenil, 
when Mrs, Hoppner soon after Byron's arrival at 
llavenna wished to be relieved of the child's custody, 
at least for a time, in order that she might be free 
to accompany her husband on a trip to Switzerland. 
' The best way.' Byron wrote from Ravenna to Ho])p- 
ner on July 2, 1819, ' will be to leave AUegra with 
Antonio's spouse till I can decide something about 
her and myself — but I thought that you would have 
had an answer from Mrs. Vavassour, You have had" 
bore enough with me and mine already.' The scheme 
having fallen through, in consequence of Mrs. Vavas- 
sour's refusal to abate anything of her demand for 
complete parental authority, Byron directed that the 
child and her nurse should join him at Bologna. 'I 
have,' he wrote to Murray on August 2-i, 1819, ' sent 
for my daughter from Venice.' It has been assumed 
that Byron sent for his child at this moment, merely 
for the diversion of her infantile jireseiice and prattle. 
But whilst it is probable, it is also pleasant to believe, 
that before taking the meditated step which would 
place the Countess Guiccioli, at le;:st, for a while, ia 
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the position of etep-mothcr to the little girl, lie wished 
to form an opinion from an observation of the lady's 
treatment of the child, whether Allegra would be 
likely to find a fond and devoted mother in Teresa. 
Anyhow, the child and her nurse were with Byron 
when the Guicciolis returned from their tour to Bo- 
logna. 

Teresa's reappearance at Bologna was followed at 
no long interval by her husband's departure for Ra- 
venna, whither he had been called by business ; and 
during his absence, she went from Bologna to A'enice 
in Byron's company. Of course the lady went thither 
to consult physicians about her health, which fluc- 
tuated in eo singular a manner. Of course her journey 
to so salubrious a capital in her lover's society was 
no shameless flight ; but a progress made with due 
reganl to her dignity and lionoiu". Is it not written 
in Moore's ' Life,' in the lady's own words, that the 
atate of her health obliged her to go to Venice, and 
, that she went thither so attended, with her husband's 
MDsent? On this point the lady is the only and by 
means satisfactory witness. Had she been any 
■ other nobleman's wife, common sense would reject 
I her statement as an impudent untruth ; but as she 
[was the wife of the Count Guiccioli, who had been 
conniving for weeks and months at her passion for 
the poet, it is conceivable that she had received her 
husband's permission to please herself when she 
started from Bologna on the 15th of September 
under circumstances so scandalous. At Bologna the 
t Countess's departure with the English lord was re- 
I garded as an elopement ; and all the notorious cir- 
F cumstances of the aff'air, together with a far larger 
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number of imaginary particulars, speedily became the 
^gossip of every palace and tavern of the city and 
surrounding country. 'When we arrived at Bologna/ 
Lady Morgan wrote from Florence, October 26, 1819, 
to Lady Clark, ' they recommended us our apart- 
ments by telling us they were well aired, as Lord 
Byron only left them the day before. You may sup- 
pose he came to Bologna to visit the learned body of 
that ancient university, or consult its famous library. 
Not a bit of it. He came to carry off a young lady.' 
The invalid was, of course, too weak for rapid 
travel. Journeying leisurely she and Byron ' visited 
the Euganean Hills and Arquk, and wrote their 
names in the book which is presented to those who 
make this pilgrimage. But,' adds the Countess in 
her narrative of the proceedings, that placed her in 
the world's regard as Byron's mistress, *I cannot 
linger over these recollections of happiness.' The 
invalid was a very happy invalid. On her arrival at 
Venice it was discovered by her physicians that she 
needed country air ; the immediate consequence of the 
discovery being that B}Ton carried her off to his viUa 
at La Mira, and introduced her to the same garden 
under whose trees he had sate with Marianna Segati, 
the same rooms in which Marianna had dwelt, the 
same bed in which the linendraper's wife had slept. 
It does not seem to have occurred to the romantic 
believers in the chivalric purity of his devotion to 
Teresa Guiccioli, that they were speaking even worse 
of Byron than he was spoken of by his enemies, in 
declaring him capable of treating the object of his 
finest affection with such indignity. Association 
with Margarita Cogni and her crew had impregnated 
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Ilia nature with poisonous uncleaimess, not to he 
speedily eliminated from his soul, — the poison that 
manitested itself in the disfigurements of ' Don Juan,' 
and rendered him capable of satirising his wife with 
eatanic malice and absolufely appalling vulgarity. 
But it bad not ho far debased bim, that he could have 
housed this seventeen-years young Italian Countess 
at La ilira of all places in the world, had she been 
(as Moore puts it) ' the only real love of his whole 
life, with one signal exception,' or in fact anything 
more in bis eyes than a highly eligible mistress. 

Having brought her to La Mira, the poet lived 
there with her. ' Lord Byron,' says the Countess hi 
her letter to Moore, ' having a villa at La Mira, gave 
it up to me, and came to reside there with me.' What 
It way of • giving up ' a country-house to a lady's use ! 
The lady does not venture to assert, that in residing 
thus openly under her paramour's roof, she acted 
with her husband's sanction. Had she made the as- 
sertion one would be slow to declare it incredible. If 
the Count did not authorize the step, by which his 
young wife crossed the clear line that in Italy divided 
women of honour from women of abandonment, lie 
condoned tlie offence in so remarkable a manner, that 
he may be imagined capable of any extravagance of 
turpitude. She had been at La Mira for about a fort- 
night, Uving there notoriously, to the hot scandal of 
the ladies of Venice, who with all their tolerance of 
moral laxity retained their respect for certain rules of 
conventional decorum, and resented the violation of 
tliuse rules witli a warmth natural in persons, capable 
of nearly every other kind of immorality, when she 
received a letter from her absent lord. A letter of 
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scornful repudiation ? of indignant expostulation ? of 
stem command? No suck thing! All the writer of 
the wheedling note required of her was that she 
should induce Lord Bjron to lend her husband 
1000/. ! This was the game of this wealthy and 
long-descended noble! Instead of thirsting for the 
blood of his wife's betrayer, he only hungered for a 
little of his money! — of course, on loan, at five per 
cent ! ' Kestoration or/ thousand pounds ! ' was the 
demand of tliis Italian Count who in his earlier time 
had earned a reputation for being a jealous husband ; 
and instead of making the demand directly and with- 
out subterfuge, lie wished to use his wife as an in- 
strument for screwing the money, by way of a loan, ■ 
out of her paramour. If Byron had misconceived tlie 
spirit of Teresa's husband, Count Guiccioli had been 
no less mistaken in his estimate of the disposition of 
her lover. No man was more averse than tJie poet of, 
1819 to parting with so large a sum as 1000/. on-- 
msufficient grounds. Though Moore and Mr. Alex- ' 
ander Scott urged their finend to pay the lOOOA' 
without demur or any show of unwillingness, and to ■ 
make the payment an occasion for returning the lady 
to her lawful owner, the poet (who had no intention 
in October 1819 that his liaison with the Contessa . 
bhould be a long affair) declined to act on their ■ 
coimsel, and declared with a knowing nod of the head 
that he would ' save the lady and the money too.' 

The Countess had been some days at La Mira, i 
when Moore, coming to the viUjj in the afternoon of 
the 8th of October (for the brief sojourn at Venice 
that was the biographer's only occasion of personal 
int«rcoui*6e with his friend, after his withdrawal from 
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England) n-as snrjmsed by tlie cliange in the poet's 
countenance that, having lost much of its earlier re- 
finement by the enlargement of the features, Tvae not 
improved by the whiskers, which he had recently 
adopted, to escape the imputation of having the 
'/(imti (fi musico!' 'He had,' says Moore, 'grown 
fatter both in person and face, and the latter had suf- 
fered moat by the change.' Though the vieit was 
o\'er in a few days, Moore remained at Venice long 
enough to discover how greatly l^yron had shocked 
^'enctian sentiment by withdrawing his ' Arnica' from 
her husband's protection, and living with her mider 
the same roof. liVhilst Madame Benzoni's friends 
expressed themselves freely on this painful subject in 
the hearing of the Irish poet, the lady herself ven- 
tured to entreat him to use his influence witli bis 
friend, for the abatement of so extraordinary a scandal. 
' You must really scold your friend,' said the lady, — 
adding with more complaisance than sincerity, ' Till 
this unfortunate affair he behaved himself *o well! ' 
iloore's stay at Venice closed with the dinner at the 
La Mira villa, immediately before which repast be 
received from Byron's own hands the manuscript of 
' The Jlemoirs,' respecting whose destruction some- 
tiiing will be said in an ensuing chapter. On giving 
his friend the present, that in the course of a few 
years became the subject of so much angry discussion, 
BjTon remarked, ' It is not a thing that can be pub- 
lished during my lifetime, but you can have it, if 
vou like. There, do whatever you please with it.' 

Byron's natm-al reluctance to part with 1000/. 
caused the Count Gidccioli to think it full time for 
Teresa to return to his protection. At the same linie 
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Venetian 'society' was evincing its disapproval of 
Teresa's beha\4our in ways that made Byron feel it 
would be well for him to retmn her to the Count on 
the earliest occasion. Fuming with rage at the slights 
and censorious expostulations by which the ladies of 
Venice manifested their displeasure at her misbe- 
haviour, Byron saw he had better escape from a 
position of extreme discredit and numerous embar- 
rassments. Aware at Bologna that the enterprise, 
which occasioned him so much agitation, might have 
disastrous consequences, he at the same time cherished 
the hope of being able to extricate himself at an early 
date from the difficulties that would result from the 
escapade. In less than a month it was obvious to 
him that he could not withdraw too soon from an 
entanglement that was already giving him more an- 
noyance than pleasure. All that he ventured to 
object to the advice given him by Moore and 
Alexander Scott in the second week of October was 
that he could not consent to pay so heavily for his 
frolic. 

In the first week of the ensuing month (November), 
when the Count Guiccioli appeared in Venice to 
reclaim his erring wife, it is conceivable that he was 
disappointed by the poet's readiness to acquiesce in 
his wishes on every point, with the exception of the 
pecuniary question. Receiving Teresa's husband (the 
Count) precisely as he had a year earlier received 
Margarita Cogni's husband (the baker), Byron said, 
' You wish for Madame ; then by all means take her.' 
Coming to Venice with a paper of conditions for his 
Anfe's acceptance in his pocket (the principal con- 
dition being that she should desist from intercourse 
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of e%'ery kind with her lover ; the niinor conditions 
having reference to comparatively trivial mattei-a that 
set Byron laughing), the Count had stormy inter- 
views and hard battles with Teresa, who would have 
risen against her owner in unqualified mutiny and 
sent him back to Ravenna with a flea in his ear, had 
her lover encouraged her rebellious spirit with so 
much as a single ai>proving nod or a single sym- 
pathetic glance. Byron's tameness at her moment of 
trial would have been more painful to Teresa, and 
might even have inspired her with feelings of resent- 
ment, had he not been suffering fi-om the j^rostration 
U of a shari) attack of tertian fever : — yet another 
M. assault by the enemy that eventually killed him. 
''. ''' AVitV encouragement from her lover, who indeeil 
advised her to be a sensible creature and go homo, 
Teresa made a feeble resistance. Accepting tlie con- 
ditions, after much weeping and appropriate indul- 
gence in hysterics, she kissed the poet, and returned 
to Ravenna with her husband, — of course, not with- 
out a hope that, by sending intelligence of her im- 
minent death from despair and consumption, she 
would again draw her lover to her bedside in the 
Palazzo Guiccioli. So far, the game Iiad been a win- 
ning one with Byron, who, after gaining from it a 
scries of exciting adventures and much romantic en- 
jojrment in Ravenna, Bologna, and Venice, was now 
quit of his playmate in the drama, without having 
paid her husband a single farthing for her services. 
He had saved the thousand pounds, returned the lady 
to her conjugal partner, and won the wager vrith 
which Alexander Scott had supported his strong 
opinion tliat the poet would not induce the Count 
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to take back his yoiing wife without lending tbe 
money. 

A fortnight later events favoured the hope, with 
which Teresa retraced her steps to Ravenna. Worried 
by the misdemeanour of the Secretary ( House 
Steward), whoae ]3etty (lecularions had tended to the 
inflammation of his master's weekly bills, and labour- 
ing under the dejection that attends malarial fever, 
Byron soon missed the Contessa, who in the sharper 
and more violent stages of the malady had nursed 
him as tenderly as he had been nursed under similar 
circumstances by Marianna Segati, If he congratu- j 
lated himself for a day or two on the fortunate ar- ' 
rangement of his differences with the Count Guiccioli, 
and turned his thoughts ho])efully to England, 
whither he had all along determined to go, on the 
quick or tardy conclusion of his engagement to 
the Countess, the exultation was soon followed by 
melancholy and annoyance at having dismissed her 
prematurely. Whilst Byron languished and iretted 
at "N'enice, making his arrangements for the return to 
England witli gloomy forebodings of a cold reception 
in his native country, Teresa Guiccioli was again 
dying of consumption at Ravenna. Weeping and 
pining and fretting the unhappy girl either became 
so seriously ill, or acted serious illness so excellently 
well, that her husband, her father (Count Gamba), 
her uncle (Miu-quis Cavalli), and the other chiefs of 
her domestic circle believed her dying. Of course 
there was a renewal between the separated lovers of 
the correspondence, which they had promised never 
to reopen. Whilst B)'ron's tender effusions only 
deepened the Contessa's despair, her plaintive prayers 
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for him to visit her, once again before she breathed 
her last breatli, overpowered the poet's waning pru- 
dence and wavering fortitude. 

With significant Blownesa Byron had at length 
made all his arrangements for returning to England. 
He had selected his route, and announced to friends 
in England that he was on the point of journeying to 
them ; his boxes were actually on board the gondola, 
when, as he stood at the head of the staircase, with 
gloves on his hands and cap on his head, he changed 
hia mind less from force of passion than iml^ecility of 
purpose. Even at that moment, when by rousing 
hia combativeness any opposition to his resolve miglit 
have stimulated him to persist in it, he wavered away 
from the path he had chosen. ' If it strike one before 
everytliing is in order, I won't go to-day ! ' he said, 
when something still remained to be <Ione for the 
preparation of his arms. The hour striking before 
the arms were quite ready, he said, ' I stay here ! ' 
Hoppner stated the case fairly when he said that at 
the last it depended on the toss of a halfpenny 
whether the poet followed the Countess to Ravenna, 
or retumeil to England. The woman who hesitates 
is lost. Byron was a fancifid and hysterical woman 
in one Irnlf of his nature, and at times was the mere 
plaything of feminine fickleness and emotionality. 
He hesitated, and lost the tide that might have floated 
him back to his proper place in English society. On 
the morrow came the letter, inviting him to hasten to 
Ravenna, to accept the ofl5ce of dmbeo to Teresa 
Guiccioli. The invitation was accepted ; and instead 
of returning to England he went to liavenna, where 
he was welcomed by Teresa's relatives to a place of 
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affectionate, if not honourable, regard in their circle. 
To show him proper respect, some three hundred 
people of the best families of Romagna were invited 
by Teresa's imcle, the Marquis Cavalli, to a grand 
reception, where music, dancing, and play went on in 
the same splendid salle. ' The Guiccioli's object,' he 
wrote to Hoppner on the last day of 1819, ' appeared 
to be to parade her foreign friend as much as possible, 
and, faith, if she seemed to glory in. so doing, it was 
not for me to be ashamed of it. Nobody seemed sur- 
prised : — all the women, on the contrary, were, as it 
were, delighted with the excellent example. The 
A^ce-legate, and all the other vices, were as polite as 
could be : — and I, who had acted on the reserve, was 
fairly obliged to take the lady under my arm, and 
look as much like a cicisbeo as I could on so short a 
notice, — to say nothing of the embarrassment of a 
cocked hat and sword.' 

The only course, by which the husband who 
sanctioned this arrangement, could avoid the uni- 
versal contempt of his own people, was taken by the 
Coimt Guiccioli. Having greeted Teresa's foreign 
lover with cordiality as well as courtesy, the Coimt 
displayed a strong desire to live with him on terms 
of affection as well as of intimacy. At the Count's 
invitation, Byron towards the close of January 1820 
gave up his rooms at the * Albergo Imperiale,' and 
took possession of a suite of apartments in the Palazzo 
Guiccioli; — an arrangement that was the less dis- 
agreeable to the owner of the palace, as his lordly 
lodger paid a good rent for the rooms. Close resem- 
blances are often discernible in the manners and 
morality of the different social grades. On first 
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coming to Venice in November 1816 Byron, lodging 
in a linendraper's best rooms, had taken the trades- 
man's wife for his mistress, with the sanction of her 
husband. At Ravenna he had for his mistress the 
wife of a wealthy noble, in whose palace he took 
lodgings. Resembling one another in letting their 
spare rooms to the foreigner, the Romagnese Count 
and the Venetian linendraper resembled each other 
also in marital complaisance. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

RAVEXXA. 

The Palazzo Gniccioli — Bttod s Feelings for Teresa — Italian Politics — 
The Carbonari — Count Giiiccioli*s Mrtuous Indignation — Teresa*s 
ReTolt against her Husband — The Decree of Separation — Byron*8 
Political PlescieDce — ^The Capo of the Americani — The KeTolutionary 
Movement — Its Failure — The .Black Sentence and Proscription — 
Teresa in Exile — ByTon*s Slowness in foDowing Her — AUegra at 
Bagna Cavallo — Poetic Fecundity at Kavenna — Migration from 
RaTenna to Pisa. 

Including the six weeks spent in the trip to Rome 
and the three months of the visit to Romagna, 
Byron's sojourn at Venice (fix)m the middle of No- 
vember 1816 to the middle of December 1819) 
covered just three years and one month. Coming 
(for the second time) to Ravenna shortly before the 
Christmas of 1819, he resided there for something 
more than a year and ten months, — occupying till his 
departure for Pisa (29 October, 1821) 'the splendid 
apartments in the palace of Count Guiccioli ' where 
he received the author of ' Queen Mab ' in the August 
' of the last-mentioned year^ and * living,' as Shelley 
wrote to his wife, 'in considerable splendour, but 
within his income of about 4000?. a-year, 1000/. of 
which he devoted to purposes of charity.' Possibly 
the elder of the two poets in giving his friend the 
particulars of his income and expenditure put some 
of his contributions to brethren of the Carbonari 
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under ttie heiiding of benevolence. But tliere is a 
conuurrence of evidences tbat Byron (whose frciiks 
of piireimony ne\er seem to have been indulged to 
tlie exclusion of the indigent from bis sympathy and 
assistance) gave alms so freely to tbe people of the 
Uiwn and neighljourhood throughout his stay at 
Kavenna. that his munificence provoked the suspicion 
of the police, whilst it covered liim with the blessings 
of tbe poor. 

As he could gossip lightly of the ContesHa's 

I f^institutional peculiarities hi an earlier and more 

I romantic stage of his passion for the lady, it is 
not surprising that soon after bis second coming 
to Ravenna BjTon, in writing to Consul-General 
Hoppner, spoke of Teresa \nth curious ccobiess, as a 
person to whose imperfections lie was not absolutely 
insensible, and of his association with her as an arrange- 
ment tbat might end at any moment. Even whilst 
he was in the fiill enjoyment of a novel position, 
accepting the hospitalities of the Contessa's relations, 
and ' drilling very bard how to double a shawl ' with 
the adroitness of a gallant cicvibeo, be wrote to the 
Coasul-General on January 20, 1820, ' 1 have not 
decided anything about remaining at Ravenna. I 
may stay a day, a week, a year, all my life ; but all 
this depends upon what I neither see nor foresee. I 
came because I was called, and will go tbe moment I 

I tee what maj' render my departure proper. Jly 
attachment has neither the blindness t f the beginning, 

■ nor the microscopic accuracy of tbe close to such 
but "time and the hour" must decide wliat 
<lo. I can as yet say nothing, because 1 hardly 

rkliow anything beyond what 1 have told you.' One 
VOL. n. I 
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needs microBcopic inaccuracy to discern in these 
words tlie devotion by which the poet is alleged by 
Moore to have been animated towards the Countess 
Guiccioli. Even the poet's declaration (made to 
Moore on May 24, 1820) of his strong attachment to 
the lady, when she was in the middle of her quarrel 
mth her husband, is accompanied with a large pru- 
dential reserve. ' I should have retreated,' he sajB, 
' but honour, and an erysipelas which has attacked 
her, prevent me, — to say nothing of love, for I love 
her most entirely, though not enough to persuade her 
to sacrifice e\'er3rthing in a frenzy.' After the pap^ 
decree, that separated the Count and Countess. Byroji' 
wrote to Moore on August 31, 1820, ' I only meant to 
be a CavnUer Se/vente, and had no idea it would turn 
out a romance, in the Anglo fashion ; ' a noteworthy 
admission to the biographer, who insists that real love 
was a motif in the liaison from its commencement. 
The only persons liltely to take Moore's view of the 
aifair, after considering the quotations of this parft>' 
graph together with the data of the previous chapter, 
must be persons with a singular aptitude for believing 
what they please, in the teeth of evidence to the 
contrary. 

It is less surprising that in the course of a few 
months Count Gniccioli required his wife to dismiss 
her cicisbeo, than that he permitted her to introduce 
the poet in his official character to her relations, and 
invite him to take up his quarters under her roof. 
Mindful of the difference of their ages, and aware that 
her powerful relatives would hold him accountable for 
any scandal which might ensue from his want of defe- 
rence to her wishes, the Count could scarcely deny 
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his Countess a cavalier so-vente. In truth the usages 
of the cicisbeat had their origin in social tenderness for 
women in her position, quite as much as in social con- 
sideration for hushands in his predicament or in any 
general sympathy for masculine libertinism. Under 
these circumstances, on being required to allow his 
wife to avail herself of a practice that had at least the 
sanction of social tolerance, the Count may well have 
been disposed to approve of Teresa's choice of an official 
admirer, — and at least, to be thankful she had chosen 
a i)er8on whose rank and celebrity would enhance the 
lustre of their circle, whilst his wealth might conduce 
to her husband's enrichment. It is also conceivable 
that he was channed by the Englishman's aspect and 
address, and conceived himself an object of the poet's 
most flattering regard. In the earlier months of his 
attachment to Teresa, Byron had of course exerted 
himBelf to conciliate the lordly owner of the coach 
and six horses. On coming for the second time to 
Ravenna, he had of course approached the Count with 
his best smiles and a thousand delicate blandishments. 
And when it pleased him to wear his best manners for 
their management, Byron could be no less charming 
to men than to women. The Count therefore had 
more than one reason for thinking favourably of the 
English poet who was ready to pay handsomely for 
the splendid rooms assigned to him in the Palazzo 
Goiccioli. 

According to the unreliable 'Conversations,' Byron 
■Merted that, after winking at his intimacy with 
Teresa for a considerable time, the Count made ex- 
ceptions to liim ' as a foreigner, a heretic, an Eng- 
Ujthman, and what was worse than all a liberal.' On 
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coming to differ with him, the Count probably die- 
liked him all the more for each of these reasons. But 
the Count had welcomeil the poet, with a ]>erfect 
knowledge that he wan an EngliBhinan, a free-thinker, 
and a liberal. The Count, however, can scarcely hai 
anticipated tliat the English liberal would soon exhibit 
his liberalism by an activity in Italian politics, that 
for more than twelve months made the Palazzo 
Guiccioli a place of reunion for the Kom; 
Carbonari. Byron is represented to have told Medwin 
that the Count would have continued to acquiesce in^ 
the liaison, had his wife's gallant been an Italian.' 
But, though Byron may have said so in all sincerii 
or to 'bam' his listener, no discreet reader will believe' 
that, had Teresa's cicisbeo been an Italian, the Couirfl. 
would have acquiesced in proceedings that, by makii 
liis palace a centre of conspiracy against the govem-1 
raent, made it an object of suspicion to the police 
may well have caused its owner to be suspected 
participating in the counsels and projects of th( 
(^arbonari. It is significant of the order and relatii 
of events at the Palaazo Guiccioli that Byron's letters; 
to his English correspondcJits afford evidence of Mq 
lively concern in Italian politics for some weeks befc 
they contain references to the Count's desire to 
quit of his troublesome lodger :— no easy matter foTJ 
the Count, of whom Byron had hired the splendid* 
apiirtments on terms that secured him from suddt 
and capricious ejectment, 

Un April 16, 1820, after begging Murray for] 
prompt acknowledgment of the receipt of certain copy, 
the poet says, ' I have, besides, another reason for; 
desiring you to be speedy, which is, that there is thaT^ 
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lirewing in Italy which will speedil}- cut off all 
security of comnmnication, and set alt your Anglo- 
travellers flying in every direction, with their usual 
fortitude in foreign tumults I shall, if per- 
mitted by the natives, remain to see what will come 
of it, and perhaps to take a turn with them, Uke 
I>ugald Dalgetty and his horse, in case of business ; for 
I shall think it by far the most interesting spectacle 
and moment in existence, to see the Italians send 
the barbarians of all nations back to their own dens. 
. . . . No Italian can hate an Austrian more than I 
do : unless it be the English, the Austrians seem to 

me the most obnoxious race under the sky 

Write while you can ; for it is but the toss up of a 
paul that there will not be. a row that will somewhat 
retard the mail hy-and-by.' — A week later the poet 
writes to his publisher (April 23, 1820),' We are on the 
verge of a roir here. Last night they have over-writ- 
ten all the city walls with " Up with the republic ! " 
and " Death to the Pope ! " &c,, &c., &c. This would 
be nothing in London, where tlie walls are privileged. 
But here it is a different thing : they are not used to 
Buch tierce political descriptions, and the police is all 
on the alert, and the Cardinal glares pale through all 

his purple April 24, 1820, 8 o'clock p.m. 

The police have been, all noon and after, searching for 
the inscribers, but have caught none as yet. They 
must have been all night about it, for the " Live 
republics — Death to Popes and Priests " are innumer- 
able, and plastered over all the palaces : ours has 
plenty. There is " Down with the Nobility ! " too : 
they are down enough already, for that matter.' — 
Five weeks, less one day (May 20, 1820), after the 
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date of the first of these notes, the poet writes, ' The i 
CounteBB G. is on the eve of being separated.' 

In April 18'20, the Count Guiccioli found himself ,8 
in a position alike ludicrous and exasperating, — pecu- ~ 
liurly exasperating because it was so unutterably | 
ridiculous. In his desire to make money out of hia ■ 
wife's cicisbeo, he had invited the English poet to - 
reside under his roof ; and BvTon had scarcely acted ■ 
on the invitation and found himself the temirorary 
master of the best rooms of the Count's palace, tbtta a^jiivt^ 
he made haste to busy himself in Italian politics in 
a way that made the house a head-quarters of the 
(.Carbonari, and exposed its owner to suspicion of 
complicity in his tenant's doings. By a slip of the 
pen, Karl Elze, speaks of ' the Guiccioli family ' as 
favouring Carbonarism, and attributes the poet'a 
participation in the conspiracy to his warm sjonpathy 
with the family. The Giambas (father and son) were 
zealous chiefs of the secret league, though Byron 
(playing with the dupe he delighted to ' bam') gravely 
assured poor Tom Medwin that they ' took no part 
in the affair ' which resulted in their proscription. 
Teresa went heart and soul with her father and 
brother into the political movement. But the Gambas 
were not the Guiccioli family. To the rich Coimt 
Guiccioli, with nothing to gain from a successful 
revolution and much to lose from participation in an 
abortive attempt at one, conspiracy against the 
existing government was by no means the attractive 
enterprise that it was to the needy Gambas whose 
best hope of brighter fortunes lay in the movement 
for a change of rulers. Had Count Guiccioli been 
of one mind with his wife's brother and fether, 
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the significant menace, 'Down with the Nobility!' 
Would not have been inscribed on the walla of his 
palace. Between the secret friends of the Gnmbas and 
Teresa's English galLint, who were threatening him 
with the extinction of the nobility, and the agents of 
the papal government who treated him with oniinoiis 
reserve whilst they set spies to watch his house and 
iTsitors, the Coimt Guiccioli was in an awkward 
predicament, and had reason to curse the horn- when 
he invited BjTon to come within his walls. 

To ite quit of so ineligible an inmate, the Count 
required Teresa to dismiss her admirer, — a demand 
that drew from her a refusal to do any such thing. 
The immediate result of the lady's mutiny ai^ainat 
her husband was that he feigned astonishment at 
her devotion to a man whom he had imagined her 
to regard with mere feelings of fi-iendship. One 
can imagine the ecomfiil laughter this affectation 
provoked from Teresa. But her derision only whipt 
the Count to declare with greater vehemence his 
abhorrence of Iier wickedness ; his impression that 
his own social qualities had alone drawn Byron to 
Ravenna ; his dismay at discovering his wife's 
betrayer in the perfidious Englishman ; his determina- 
tion to sue for a <lecree of separation froTa her, if she 
Jid not forthwith onler her paramour to be off. From 
the Count, to whom she gave only words of ridicule 
'and aversion, Teresa hastened to Byron who (accord- 
ig to his own accounts of the affair) lu-ged her to 
obey the dictates of prudence rather than the impulse 
of love — to pitch him over, and, making up the 
quarrel with her husband, to live with him on terms 
of apparent affectionatenees. ' I will stay witli him,' 
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Teresa answered. ' if he will let you remain with me. 
It 18 hard that I should be the only woman in 
Romngna who is not to have her Amico ; but, if 
not, 1 will Ttoi live with him ; and as for the conse-^ 
quences, — .... Tut ! ' 

The stir of Ravenna's little world was prwli^ous. 
Scarcely a man in all Romagna had a word to say for 
the Count, who was rendering himself contemptible 
by feigning surprise at Ms wife's liaison with 
foreigner. Teresa had her own sex on her i 
almost to a woman ; — the ladies declaring it intolei 
able that, after first conniving at the affair and thei 
openly sanctioning it, the Count should now presuo: 
to have a voice in the matter. As Teresa would not 
yiell, the Count prepared to put his threat in execu- 
tion. But in his steps for getting a separation he 
encountered two difficulties. There was no mijficient 
evidence of facts, that would have to be proved wth- 
out inferential aid before the Papal court could decide 
in his favour. Another and more humiliating diffi- 
culty was that the Count could not find an advocate 
to undertake his cause; 'the whole bar' (as one 
would say in England) being of opinion that so 
miserable a plaintiff — fool if he was really unaware 
of the liaison, rogue and paltrj- hypocrite if he knew 
of the matter all along — should be left to plead his 
own cause. Pressure of some sort was of course put 
on Byron to end the .scandal by withdrawing from 
Ravenna. But in considerations of love and honour 
he found sufficient reasons for remaining by Teresa's 
side and under her husband's roof. In truth, the 
game was so flattering to his vanity and ao diverting 
to his sense of humour, that he could not den\' 
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I Jiimiwlf the pleasure of playing at it a little longer. 
^ The Count Guiccioli having already declined to settle 
I Uie matter by a duel with his father-in-law (old Count 
Gambu), there was no hope for a settlement of the 
dispute by means of a duel between the lady's hus- 
band and her admirer. But though the Count was not 
likely to ' call ' the poet ' out,' he was thought capable 
trf" sending a bravo to waylay Byron during one of 
, hie daily rides in the pine-forest, Teresa's husband 
I being suspected of having in former time perpetrated 
I two assassinations by deputy, Byron was strongly 
I advised to be on his guanl and have his pistols ready 
I for immediate use when he rode through the imme- 
I morial pines. Though he affected to think himself 
L yarded from assassination by the covetousness of the 
Count, who had not the courage to spend twenty 
L Miidi on a clean-hauded cut-throat, the poet afler this 
nendly warning never omitted to look to his 
I* primings ' before he put his feet in the stirrups. 

Eventually the conflict was ended by the act of 
Itheiady who, in opposition to the wishes of some of 
fher friends, petitioned the Court for the very fate 
r nith which the Count had threatened her. To 
[ heighten the comicality of the whole business, Teresa's 
I prayer for separation was resisted stoutly by her 
t iiusband, who by making the most of his wrongs 
I hoped to escape an order of the Court for payment of 
I alimony. In this, however, he was disappointed, 
j In consideration of his extraordinary behaviour, in 
['fimt conniving at her misbehaviour and then oppress- 
I ing her with scandalous exposure, the Court, whilst 
[ granting Teresa's prayer for separation, ordered him to 
I wtuni her trifling portion, surrender her carriage and 
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jewels, and pay her an alimony of 200/. a-year ; 
being further provided by the decree that she should^ 
henceforth reside under her father's roof and pro-a 
tection or retire to a cloister. 

In consequence of this decree (delivered at Rome' 
and published at Ravenna a few days later. July 12, 
1820), Tereea Guiccioli, still only seventeen yenrs of 
age, withdrew to lier father's villa (some fifteen miles 
distant from the city of her birth), where she resided-^™ 
for several months, receiving two or three visits in theu^H 
course of each month from her lover, who continued " 
to live in the palazzo of the Count, wliose domestic 
affairs he had disturbed in so remarkable a manner. 
However distasteful and vexatious this arrangement 
may have been to the lady, who wouhi of course 
have preferred to see her lover oftener and I'or longer 
visits, it woe neither ' unwelcome ' (as Moore admits)^ 
to the poet, nor unfavourable to her power over him.>J 
A day or two of Teresa's compaiu' once a fortnight*^^ 
was probably enough for the contentment of theffl 
worshipper, whose passion was more likely to 
quickened than quenched hy the successive interval 
of absence ; and it is conceivable that a few months-fl 
later when she was living under her father's roof In 
Ravenna, within a few hundred yards of the palace 
of which she had ceased to be the mistress, the poet 
missed the excitement of the fortnightly gallops to-n 
the remote villa, and wished her at a distance that \ 
would have exempted him from the obligation to visit 
her daily. Leigh Hunt suggests tiiat (as the stipula- 
tion for Teresa's residence in her father's house or a 
convent must have been intended to separate her from 
Byron no less effectually than the decree itself 
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M.parated lier fi-om lier husband), the an-aiigement, 
which defeawd the purpose of the condition whilst 
comph-ingr with its letter, cannot have been nntici- 
piitinl by the Pope and nrnst have been offensive to 
serious and devout Catholics. But though Count 
Gambn's action in winking at the liaison may have 
diepleascd many of his neighbours, there is no reason 
for supposing that the stratagem of the lovers 
occasioned surprise to the fraraers of the decree. On 
the contrary, there are grounds for a rather strong 
opinion tiat the Papal authorities were fully prepared 
for the avoidance of the ostensible object of the stipu- 
lation, and even made the condition in order that its 
apparent purpose should be so avoiderl. Anyhow, 
instead of forbidding the arrangement by which 
Hyron had the enjoyment of bis mistress with her 
father's sanction, the \'ice-Legate and hie associates 
exhibited 8igni6cant indifference to the irregularity, 
which they turned adroitly to their advantage when 
they wisJied to elbow the poet out of Romagna, 

It speaks much for B}Tnn's political prescience 
that he believed Greece might still be free, when to 
hold the opinion was to be rated witli mere visionaries 
and enthusiasts by serious statesmen, and that, writing 
' The Prophecy of Dante ' more than half a century 
before Rome became the capital of reunited Italy, be 
ned the glorious verses, — 

' Oh 1 my owD beauteous land ! so long laid low, 
So long the grave of iby own children's hopes, 
When there is but re<iuired a single blow 
To break the chain, j-et^yet the Avenger stops. 
And Doubt and Discord step 'twiit thine and thee, 
And join their strength to that which with thee copes; 
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Wh*t is there wanting then to set thee free, 
And show thy lieautT in its fuUeat light I 
To nuke the Alps impassable ; and we, 

Her sons, may do this with otu deed L'uite.' 

And it detracts nothing from this prescience and the 
honour due to it, to say that in the domain of politics 
Byron was a sentimentaliBt, in the hest and linest 
sense of the word, who after choosing his party from 
sympathy, was more indebted for his political prin- 
ciples and convictions to emotional influences than to 
passionless deliberation. That men are more obedient 
to sentiment than to facts was a favourite maxim 
with the Younger Disraeli, whose influence over his 
contemporaries was largely due to a fine apprehen- 
siveness of the poetry underlring familiar things, and 
an habitual disposition to discover a sentimental sig- 
nificance and value in the matters, tliat are mere 
matters of course to official underlings who, living 
wholly in them, seldom look an inch beyond tlieni. 
Accountable for the steadiness and consistency, that 
in politics distinguished the man of dangerous 
' mobility,' the force, which inspires multitudes with 
a single purpose and causes millions to move like 
one, was scarcely more ojwrative in the sensitive 
and imaginative Byron at moments when he was 
wholly a poet, than at moments wlien lie tried to be 
only a politician. It was the source of the enthu- 
siasm that, carrying him into the ranks of the Itidtan 
Carbonari, made him a participator in their miserably 
insufficient preparations for a noble enterprise. It 
was the source of the less sanguine impiUse that 
determined him to fight in Greece for a cause, of 
whose success he was far less confident than desirous. 
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It was also the light hy which he foresaw events, 
neither hoped for nor imagined by the commonplace 
|»olitician8 who, with all their assiduity and useftil- 
iiess, are mere manipulators of affuirs lying imme- 
diately under their noses. 

Under any circumstances and in every quarter of 
the world, this political sentimentalist would have 
played a similar part, or none at all, ui the political 
areiia. For the morbid selfishness, wliich in Hob- 
liouse's opinion was the darkest stain on his friend's 
character, liad nothing in common with the sordid 
selfishness, which in every community disposes the 
Ijaser sort of prosperous people to side in politics with 
the prevailing party, simply because it is the stronger 
party. Had his nature possessed no other endow- 
ment making for benevolence, his sensibility and 
Biiperabundant compassionateness would by tliem- 
^L Belves have saved him from becoming an unsympa- 
^B thetic churl or callous despot. So sensitive to the 
^K.nitferings of others as to be incapable of witnessing 
^H physical pain without shrinking from it, or regarding 
^H any kind of mental distress without longing to relieve 
^Htt, the poet, who hud a te:ir for every grief nml a coin 
^HCir every mendicant, and who, retaining to the last his 
^™ «iriy pr<Ji)ensity for protecting his inferiors, spoilt his 
Bcrvauts by indulgence whilst he made playmates of 
tfaeir children, — was precisely the man to feel intense 
pity for the victims and intense hatred for the iloers 
of oppression ; — albeit, in his fits of gusty anger 
snd his longer moods of sullen rage, he could he 
wildly violent and cruel to the individuals who pro- 
voked his animosity in personal matters. 

Whilst pity impelled him to embrace the weak. 
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comliativenesB and passionate intolerance of injuBtfiS 
disposed him to battle with the strong. At Ravenna, 
where he enjoyed the confidence of the nobles who 
favoured the conspiracy, and was worshipfully re- 
garded by the peasantry- whom he conciliated by 
lordly munificence and gracious bearing, — nobles 
amongst whom he found persons of cuUure and lofty 
sentiment ; a peasantry under whose rudeness and 
ignorance he discovered courage and affectionate- 
ness. — it was natural for a man so sympathetic and 
fen'id to espouse the cause of a people, groaning 
under the grievances of execrable misgovemment. 
Led by the contemplation of the troubles of Italy to 
brood moumfidly over the wrongs done and endured in 
every region of the earth's surface, it is not wonderful 
that, on closing the sur\'ey of man's cruelty to man, 
he threw himself into a movement which promised to 
stay the growth of human iniquity and to diminish 
the sum of human wretchedness in southern Europe. 
It would, however, he a mistake to suppose that 
no considerations of personal interest and ambition 
mingled with the loftier aims and impidses of bene- 
volence that determined the poet's action towards the 
Italian patriots. Though he would have favoured 
the Carbonari fixim sincere and romantic devotion to 
freedom, and in the absence of all other motives 
would have embraced their enterprise from enthu- 
siastic approval of its principles and object, there can 
be no question that Byron was regardful of hia own 
advantage in furthering the movement for the advan- 
tage of Italy. To the poet, acutely remorseful tor his 
Venetian excesses, service in so righteous a cause was 
all the more congenial from the consideration that it 
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would probably enable him to recover, togetlier with 
his own selt'-rea]iect. that large portion of the world's 
respect which had been withdrawn from the tenant 
of the Palazzo Mocenigo. Should insurrection result 
in revolution, and the revolution be glorified with 
Huccess, no small i)ortion of the honoiu" of the achieve- 
ment would jwrtain to the English peer who, coming 
to the aid of the patriots almost at the inception of 
their enteri)rise, had lent them money, provided them 
with arms, and led them to victory on hard-fought 
fields. Covered with fame and glory he would 
return to England in triumph, to receive the applause 
ever ^ven ungrudgingly in the land of freedom to 
tuccessfid liberators. Instead of reappearing in 
.London, unheralded and unannounced, doubtful of 
his welcome and apprehensive of slights, to live at 
first in comparative seclusion with a few old friends, 
tnd then to feel his way with delicate and timorous 
Bteps back into society, he would be greeted at Dover 
with acclamations, and find himself the idol of a 
party, if sometiiing less than the hero of the nation. 
Even though it should miscarry, a campaign for 
Italian freedom would exhibit him in an honourable 
light, and afford him opportunities for figuring 
amongst men of action. At the worst, it would 
divert attention fi-om the least creditable passages of 
Ilia career, and yield him an auspicious occasion for 
resuming his old role of the liero of his own poems. 
At the best, it might invest him with the pomp and 
1»wer of a military dictator, and render his name no 

terrible to monarchs in their capitals than to the 
tfurates of English villages. In his boyhood, when 

regiment of ' Byron's blacks ' used to turn the 
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fortune of imagiuary fields, he nursed hopes of martial 
distinction ; and to the last, the tinsel and toys of 
war bad a fascination for the poet, who, after empty- 
ing the viala of his scorn on such vulgar lieroes as 
Suwarrow and Wellington, bought the tluve gilt 
helmets (that tickled Leigh Hunt's malicious humour), 
and died the commander-in-chief of a nation fighting 
for freedom. One of the curious features of his story 
is the disregard, quickened sometimes to angry dis- 
dain, in which he held the writer's vocation. Assum- 
ing it in the iirst iusttmce for youthful vanity, to 
astonish his scliool -fellows and win the approval of 
yoimg ladies, he to the last rated the pen as little 
more than a plaything, — using it by turns for sj>ort 
and malice ; valuing it fitfully as a we!i|)on ; hut 
jiever lionouring it steadily as the sacred and only 
instrument for the loftiest and largest aims of his 
ambition. Even when he was meditating the lines 
(to be placed amongst the manliest and most sinc^ 
of all his egotistic verses ) 

' I twine 
Mj hopes of being remeniber'd in my line 
With my land's liui^ikge ; if too foacl and ftur 
These aspirations in their Bcope incline, — 
If my fame should be, as my fortunes are, 
Of hasty growth niwi blight, and dull Oblivion bar 
My name fiom out the temple where the dead 
Are honour'd by the nations — let it be — 
And light the laurels on a loftier head ! — ' 

he was wishful for a renown to which the deathle* 
productions of his poetical genius would be mere 
matters of subsidiary beauty, like the traceries of the 
chisel on a superb work of Gothic architecture. 
I live,' he wrote to Moore on February 28th, IHlt 
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at the very time when the reviewers were busy with 
the poem, containing those lines, 'ten years longer, 
you will see, however, that it is not over with me — 
I don't mean in literature, for that is nothing ; and 
it may seem odd enough to say, I do not think it my 
vocation. But you will see that 1 shall do something 
or other — the times and fortime permitting — that, 
*' like the cosmogony or creation of the world, will 
puzzle the philosophers of all ages." But 1 doubt 
whether my constitution will hold out.' Other 
passages of similar purport may be found m the 
letters of the poet. From 1814, when he gave orders 
for the suppression of all his writings, to 18^3, when 
on his departure for Greece he congratulated himself 
on having done at last with scribbling, BjTon was per- 
petually looking away from the labours, that will ever 
cause Ms name to be remembered in his line witli his 
land's language, for some field of enterprise in which, 
■without the pen's aid, by deeds instead of words, he 
might build up a. renown, nobler and more satisfying 
to his moral aspirations than the fame that, surpris- 
uig him m a morning and growing with every moon, 
had been even more fruitful of soitow to his heiu-t 
than of flattery to his pride. Sometimes the dreamer's 
fcucy turned to South America as a scene for exploits 
of chivalric adventure and romantic benevolence. At 
other times it played about the rocks and valleys of 
fiome island of the Grecian archipelago, whose people 
be would rule with gentle sway and patriarchal 
dignity. At Ravenna he saw in the revolutionary 
movement an opening to a career that, gratifying hia 
MroDg desire for the only kuid of martial honour lor 
which he liad any apjKitite wliatever, — the glory to 
vol.. II. K 
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be won in battles for freedom, — would purge his 
fame of the stains put upon it by passion and unclean- 
ness, and give him place amongst the heroes of 
humanity. — Moreover, in the survey of the forces 
that carried Byron into the ranks of the Carbonari, 
allowance must be made for his need of some fierce 
though pure excitement to replace the agitations of 
sensual intemperance. Allowance must also be made 
for the influence of the poet's liking for Pietro Gamba 
(Teresa's brother), a young Italian whose patriotic 
fervour was associated with charms of appearance and 
address, that would under any circumstances have 
commended him to the affectionate regard of his 
sister s admirer. 

Welcomed to their ranks by the Carbonari with 
the consideration due to his rank and celebrity, 
B}Ton, without being required to pass through the 
subordinate degrees, was appointed to be a chief of 
his division, the Americani. Speakuig ofi^conspirators^jj 
thus placed under his command the poet wrote to 
Murray on Sept. 4. 1821 : ' The " Mericani,'' of 
whom they call me the Capo (or Chief), mean 
Americans, which is the name given in Eomagna to 
a part of the Carbonari ; that is to say, to the popular 
part, the troops of the Carbonari. They were origi- 
nally a society of hunters in th^ forest, who took the 
name of Americans, but at present comprise some 
thf»usands, &c. ; but I shan't let you further into the 
secret, which may be participated by the postmasters. 
Why they thought me their Chief, I know not : their 
Chiefs are like Legion, being many. However, it is a 
post of more honour than profit, for, now that they 
are persecuted, it is fit I should aid them ; and so I 
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uld permit. They 



ha%'e done, as fai- as my means woulc 
will rise again some day, for 
government are blundering ; they actually seem to 
know nothing ; for they have arrested and banished 
many of their own party, and let others escape who 
are not their friends.' In the next paragraph the 
writer asks, ' \\Tiat think'st thou of Greece ?' — a ques- 
tion to be remembered as evidence that, if he was not 
I' meditating some such adventure as the expedition 
which cost him his life, the poet was watching with 
interest the affairs of Greece before he quitted 
liaveiina. 

The poet having attained the dignity of ' Capo ' 
of the Americani, the palace, from which he had 
ousted in so strange a way the host and hostess who 
had welcomed hira to it a few months earlier, became 
the head-quarters of the revolutionary movement 
in Ravenna, whilst little AUegra and her nurse 
remained its inmates. Conspirators came with 

IBecresy for conference with the ' Capo,' who, deHght- 
ing in the romance of the affair and the novelty of 
his position, spoke enthusiastically of the enterprise 
OR 'the poetry of pohtics.' Spies also found their 
way into the Palazzo, who hastened from the 
' Capo's ' cliamber of audience to the chiefs of the 
Kavennese police, — persons much better informed 
than BjTon imagined of all that was done under the 
Count Guiecioli's roof. One of these fellows is 
BU{:^>06ed to have played his assumed part of an 
agent of the Constitutional Government of Naples so 
adroitly, as to receive from the poet the following 
' addresB to the Neapolitan Government,^' An Eng- 
li'ihmnn, a friend to liberty, having understood tliat 
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tni* y*iap«:'Ctan> p^smin: ev«L Ibragnffs to contribute 
ti> die ^oi cui;«e. b «2esroas tbac tfaev should do 
Kim. the aon»jiir otT accepcm^ 2 tboasand louis, which 
he rak«^ the Eberty ct* «3flfeTii^. Having ahneady, not 
lon^ ^iiLfZt?. be«i an •jcalar wrtne*? of the despotism 
<if the Borhorian:? in die Sates occapied by them in 
Italv. he iees. with the enthosiasm natural to a 
culdvatel num. rfee g™oa5 detmniiuition of the 
Xeapti^Iitans to j^^i^ert their well-won independence. 
As a number «.>t* the En^r&h House of Peers, he 
woaM be a tnrtor to the priziciples which placed the 
reigning 5imil j of England on the throne, if he were 
n«>t gnktefol tor the noble le&Km so lately given both 
to people and to kings. The off«r which he desires 
to make is small in itself, as must always be that 
presented from an individual to a nation ; but he 
trusts that it will not be the last they will receive 
from his countr\Tnen. BKs distance from the fit)ntier, 
and the feeling of his personal incapacity to contri- 
bute efficaciously to the service of the nation, prevents 
him fix)m proposing himself as worthy of the lowest 
commission, for which experience and talent might 
l>e requisite. But if , as a mere volunteer, his pre- 
sence were not a burden to whomsoever he might 
serve under, he would repair to whatever place the 
Neapolitan Government might point out, there to 
f>bey the orders and participate in the dangers of his 
commanding officer, without any other motive than 
that of sharing the destiny of a brave nation, defend- 
ing itself against the self-called Holy Alliance, which 
but combines the vice of hypocrisy with despotism.' 

Having written to Murray on May 8, 1820, that 
he .should possibly visit England in the autumn, 
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should Italy be quiet, Byron found ' the poetry of 
politics ' for too exciting in August 1820, for him to 
tliink of running just then from Ravenna to London. 
' We nre going to fight a little next month, if the 
Iluna don't cross the Po, and probably if tbey do. 
I can't say more now. If anything happens, you 
hsTC matter for a posthumous work in MS. ; so pray 
be civil I ' he wrote to the publisher on the Slst of the 
last-named month. Twenty -three days later, the 
same correspondent was assured that should ' the 
(Germans pass the Po, they will be treated to a mass 
out of Cardinal de Retz'e Breviary.' On September 
28, 1820, the ' Capo ' at Kavenna wrote to Albemarle 
Street, ' Politics here still savage and uncertain. 
However, we are all in our " bandaliers," to join the 
" Highlanders if they cross the Forth," i.e. to crush 
the Auatrians if they cross the Po.' Waxing fiercer 
and more abusive as the year neared its end. the poet 
wrote more and more truculently of the barbarians 
irith a fool for their emperor. The 9th evening of 
December heard the shot that laid the Commandant 
f of Ravenna dead on the stones, within two hundred 
paces of the Palazzo Guiccioh, and almost under the 
eyes of the poet who caused the victim of assassin- 
' ution to be taken from the cold pavement to a bed 
[ within the palace. Fighting seemed a mere question 
I of minutes on January 7, 1821, when Pietro Gamba 
took Byron aside at a conversazione, and whispered 
lum the government meant that verj' night to make 

I arrests that would be resisted by the patriots ;— news 
which caused Byron to sit through the night, expect- 
ing to hear the drums and muequetry every moment. 
On the morrow (January 8, 1821) the Capo of the 
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Amfiricani was giving out arms to Pietro Gamba, and 
arranging that in case of a row the liberals should 
rally at his house, and advising his confederates to 
attack in detail, and to divide the attention of the 
troops by dividing themselves into small parties and 
^ghting at (fifferent points at the same time. Fifteen 
^vs later (January 23, 1821) Byron jotted on leaves 
0f his diary* ^ Heard of nothing but war — the cry 
15 still, "^ They come.^ The Gar* seem to have no 
plan — nothing fixed amongst themselves, how, when, 
or ^hat to do. In that case they will make nothing 
of this project, so often postponed, and never put in 
action. Came home, and gave some necessary orders 
in case of drcumstances requiring a change of place. 
I shall act according to what may seem proper, when 
I hear decidedly what the Barbarians mean to do. 
At present they are building a bridge of boats over 
the Po, which looks very warlike.' At this moment 
the diarist thought of moving towards Ancona, should 
Teresa and her fether be compelled to retire ; he was 
in doubt what to do with All^ra ; and disgusted at 
the preparations for the Carnival, whilst ' half the 
City are getting their aflFairs in marching trim.' 
Another twenty-four hours, and * the Germans are on 
the Po,' whilst the principal liberals of the city and 
surrounding country were away on a shooting party, 

no * pretext of the chase for a grand reunion of 

counsellors and chiefs/ which would have been well, 
but * nothing more or less than a real, snivelling, 
popping, small-shot, water-hen waste of powder, am- 
munition and shot, for their own special amusement.' 
By this time it was manifest to Byron that the move- 
ment would do him no credit. Despondent for the 
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msurrection he became querulous about lua privati; 
afTairs,- — the loss of a lawsuit touching his Lancashire 
property, and the miscarriage of his project for the in- 
vestment of money, in the hands of his wife's trustees, 
on mortgage of Lord lilessington's Dublin property, 
being two vexatious incidents of the previous year. 
' In the same year, 1820,' the diarist continues with 
significant bitterness, 'the Countef.s|T. G^ nataf^* Gh 
in despite of all I said and did to prevent it, would 
separate from her husband : ' — a memorandum no less 
eloquent of the writer's morbid selfishness, than of 
Teresa's loss of influence over him. Seven months 
had not passed since the decree for the Contessa's 
lieparation from her husband ; and abready Byron wa-s 
repenting of the liaison, and regarding the separation 
as a serious contretemps. Worse still, he was resenting 
the wilfulness of the lady who, in spite of his expostula- 
tions, had encumbered him with affection he no longer 
valued, and with obligations he could not easily avoid ! 
For another month, keeping his forebodings of 
ludicrous failure to himself, Byron did his Ijest to 
encourage the patriots who, in the absence of disci- 
pline, organization, clearness of purpose and sufficient 
leaders, lacked the most important requisites for suc- 
cess. There were moments when he hoped that after 
all matters would go less ill than he feared with tlio 
insurrection. Of the enthusiasm of his ' Americani ' 
he had no cause to complain ; and he was willing to 
believe that the spirit of Italy declared itself in the 
ringing cheers with which they greeted him at one of 
their meetings in the forest. The rumour that Pied- 
mont had risen was glad tidings. Things seemed 
coming to a crisis on the 30th of January, when the 
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poet wrote m his diary, ' The ferment in men's minds 
at present cannot be conceived without seeing it.' Ou 
hearinf^ that the Germans were concentrating at 
Mantua and would be crossing the Po on the I5th of 
February the chiefs of the Romagnese Carbonari de- 
termined to resist the passage. ' The Germans are 
ordered to march,' the poet wrote in his journal under 
date of Februarys, 'and Italy is for the ten thou- 
sandth time to become a field of battle.' liut for all 
these brave words there was no battle, and the bar- 
berians crossed the river without opposition on the 
7th day of the month, eight full days before they 
were expected to appear in force on the northern 
bant. Having made their arrangements on instruc- 
tions from the Neapolitan Government, the Romagnese 
Uberala seem to have been blameless for the miscarriage 
that robbed them of their opportunity. Had the fault 
been with them, the result could scarcely have been 
more painful and exasperating to the more fervid and 
san°iiine of the Romagnese Carbonari, wlio saw the 
Germans, some fifty or sixty thousand strong, march 
past them. Byron tried to hope that the NeajKjlitans 
would make a stubborn resistance, in which case the 
invaders would soon find themselves attacked in their 
rear by the thousands of gallant fellows, who for the 
moment could only stand aside and wait for news 
from the south. He tried also to persuade himself 
that fifty or sixty thousand troops, however well dis- 
ciplined and well equipped, ' might as well attempt to 
conquer the world as secure Italy in its present state.' 
Tliere was brave talk in Ravenna of an attempt to 
cut off the invaders' artillery, if news should come in 
lother day or two that the Neapolitans were up and 
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(Iciiiig. But trains of artillery ni-e not captui'ed by 
sjiucy words, and the array of sixty thousand men 
was sufficient in every respect for the work it had in 
band. On the 24th of February, Byron had the 
doleful news which he condensed into four words, 
' The plan has missed.' The conspiracy that should 
have been fruitfid of revolution had barely yielded an 
insurrection. 

Before the disastrous intelligence came to bun 
from the South, BjTon had discovered how little re- 
liance could be placed on the fervour of the Ravennese 
|>»triots. At the opening of February, when there 
were hopes of an immediate rising in Romagna, he 
had spent a considerable sum on bayonets, muskets 
and ammunition, tliat were hastily distributed amongst 
those of the conspirators who were too poor to arm 
themselves. A few days later, when the Germans 
had crossed the river and were marching doH-n south, 
the Grovernment issued a proclamation that persons 
found in possession of arms without lawful autliority 
for bearing them would be dealt with as participators 
in the insurrection: — an announcement that, filling 
the Ravennese with alarm, made them chiefly desirous 
to be rid of the weapons which they had so recentl}- 
seized with valorous emotion. Hastening to the Pal- 
azzo Guiccioii the patriots, who had been equipjied at 
the poet's expense, insisted on being relieveil of the 
arms and powder, that in another hour might bring 
them to niin. Absent from home when these excited 
people flocked to his palace, Byron had no need to 
ask what had taken place when on his return he found 
in the lower rooms of his residence the tools and mu- 
nitions of warf'aix' that had been thus hastily and 
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without a word of forewarning thrown back upon I 
hands. Fortunately the arms had been receivetl 
Legii and two other servants, of whose fidelity he bw 
no suspicion, in the absence of those of bis retalneivl 
who, in the altered state of afFaira, would have imme- 1 
(liately reported the incident to the police. 

The suppression of the insmrection was of course I 
followed by the stem measures of vengeance and I 
])olicy, that are the ordinary as well as dismal conse- I 
([uences of unsuccesafid revolt. Byron's peculiar I 
faculty for discovering an outrageous grievance in every J 
matter-of-course that interfered in anyway with hiaJ 
personal convenience must be held largely accountable ■ 
for the extravagant terms in which be wrote to 
Hoppner and Murray of the ferocious malignity, that 
animated the Papal Government towards the unfortu- 
nate Carbonari. From the violence of some of hls^ 
letters on this subject, one might suppose that thA^ 
chiefs of the conspiracy had been guilty of nothj 
worse than a little rash talk, instead of nursing i 
scheme for civil war and revolution. If the ' black ' 
sentence and proscription ' had not included the 
Gambas, the poet would have been less indignant at 
tlie merciless edicts that 'exiled about a thousand 
people of tlie best families all over the Roman States ; ' 
and his concern for the Gambas was quickened and 
intensified by concern for himself. Whether their 
sentence of banishment was accompanijfd with confis- 
cation of their slender possessions (as Jledwin repre- * 
Bents), or was not so accompanied (as HobbouBe^iH 
asserts in the ' Westminster Review ' article), the-^H 
Gambas had nothing to complain of in the punish- 
ment, for which they must have been prepared, when 
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they first committed themselves to the tonspiracy, 
*<hoiild tlie enterprise miscarry. Nor do they aeem to 
have felt astonishment at the decree of exile, or to 
have claimed sympathy for being in any unusual way 
the victims of injustice. Byron, however, saw much to 
complain of in the order of banishment that disturb&l 
Ills domestic arrangements, and made it less easy for 
him to withdraw from an association, that was already 
yielding him more disquiet than contentment. 

Even Byron could not venture to charge the Papal 
fiovcmment with precipitancy of action towards thi' 
Gambas. More than four months had passed since the 
BUppression of the insurrection, when in the middle 
of July 1821, Teresa's father and brother were 
ordered to quit the Pope's dominions, Teresa GuicciotI 
being at the same time informed that she must accom- 
pany the elder of the two Counts, so as to comply 
with the condition for her residence under his roof, if 
Bhe would avoid consignment to a cloister. Together 
with this intimation the Contessa receivetl intelligence 
that her husband, still desirous of her society and 
willing to condone her numerous offences against his 
honour, had gone to Rome for the purpose of moving 
the autliorities to command her to rt^tire forthwith to 
a convent or return at once to his embrace. That 
the object of tills intelligence was to dispose the lady 
for immediate flight, at which the Government meant 
to connive, may be inferred from the official com- 
plaisance that at the same moment provided her with 
a passport for crossing the Papal frontier. The in- 
telligence and the passport cjime to the lady, whilst 
rthe was again staying at the villa, which had been 
her home in the summer and autumn of the |)revious 
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yeitr. Seizing pen and paper tlie Contessa, who could 
not venture to go herself to Ravenna, wrote a hastj* 1 
letter to her lover and despatched it by a special I 
courier to the Palazzo Guiccioli. ' This alone,' she 
iirrote in her mother-tongue, after giving him eome of 
the particulars of her position, ' was wanting to fill up 
the nicaBure of my despair. Help me, my dear Byron, . 
tor I am in a situation most terrible ; and without | 
you, I can resolve on nothing .... has just been 
with me, having been sent by .... to tell me that 
I must depart from Ravenna before next Tuesday, aa 
my husband has had recourse to Rome, for the purpose 
of either forcing me to return to him, or else putting 
me in a convent ; and the answer from thence is 
expected in a few days. I must not s[}eak of this to i 
anyone, — I must escape by night ; for, if my project j 
should he discovered, it will be impeded, and my pass* 
port (which the goodness of heaven has permitted me, j 
I know not how, to obtain) will be taken from me. J 
Kyron ! I am in despair ! — If I must leave you here J 
without knowuig when I shall see you again, if it ia I 
your will that I should suffer so cruelly, I am 1 
resolved to remahi. They may put me in a convent ; 
I shall die, — but — but then you cannot aid me, and I | 
cannot reproach you. I know not what they tell me,' I 
for my agitation overwhelms me : — and why ? Not i 
because I fear my present danger, but solely, I calt J 
heaven to witness, solely because I must leave you.'- 
Scarcely more eloquent of the \vriter'8 passionate ' 
attachment to the poet than of broken confidence in 
his devotion to her, it is the letter of a woman who, 
wanting her lover's counsel and encouragement in a 
moment of urgent trouble, and yearning to see tlie 1 
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beauty of his face and hear the music of his voice 
once again, if only for a few minutes, before going 
into exile, felt the necessity of writing strenuously in 
order to make him mount liorse and gallop to her 
side. It is significant of his growing coldness to her, 
V7 that there was muf need/ to write BttJl to the poet, 

twho cannot have been unaware that she was likely 
at any moment to be ordereil to quit her native pro- 
vince. Had she not distrusted his loyalty to the 
woman who had dishonoured herself for his sake, she 
would have written no more than, ' Come quickly ; I 
amin trouble.' The suggestion that he might will her to 
suffer cruelly, the suspicion that he would not be sori-y 
to know she was in a convent, and the liint tliat death 
might prevent her from reproaching him, would never 
have dropt from her pen to the tear-blotted paper, had 
she been troubled by no doubts of liis fidelity. 

Playing on the credulity of the simple fellow 
whom he delighted to ' bain,' and at the same time 
indulging his propensity for making himself the hero 
of a romantic story, Byron told poor Tom Medwin 
how he bad smuggled Teresa out of Ravenna, on dis- 

I covering ' a plot laid with tlie sanction of the Legate 
for shutting her up in a convent for life ; ' the truth of 
the matter being that he remained in his luxurious 
quarters at Ravenna— in the very palace of wbicli she 
would have remained the mistress, had he not crosst;d 
her path — whilst she went hur miserable way from her 
father's countrj'-house to Bologna, and from Bologna 
^^ to Florence, unattended by her lover, though cheered 
^H on the Toad by occasional letters from his pen. 
^H As for the Legate's plot for immuring the lady, 

^H nothing was further from his puqmse than to juit lier 
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in a convent, when he meant to uae her as a decoy ft 
(Irawing Byron out of the part of Itiilj, where he hi 
for some time been a very troublesome resident. The 
touch and trick of petty atate-craft, the cunning and 
nrti6ce of the chef-de-police, are apparent in all the 
HUccessive turns and stages of the rather droll busi- 
ness. So long as the Legate thought it best for the 
Papal States, if not for the repose of his particular prO' 
vince, that B}Ton should remain at Ravenna under 
the observation of a vigilant police, the Gambas were 
allowed to remain in Romagna, and were even led to 
hope that they would escape punishment for the^ 
complicity in the designs of tlie Carbonari. Indul- 
gence having been shown them for a few months for 
reasons of policy, another course was pursued towards 
the two Counts in the middle of July, when, having 
by the Conteaaa's gentle influence disposed Byron to 
linger contentedly at Ravenna, where for the moment 
he would be least mischievous to the general cause 
of order, they were requiretl to withdmw him by the 
same influence from the city, where bis presence by 
sustaining the spirit of local disaffection was embar- 
rassing, though scarcely dangerous. In the same 
month two circumstances quickened the Cardinars 
desire for the poet's withdrawal from the palace which, 
with a flagrant abuse of the privileges of hospitality, 
he had converted into a place of arms and conspiracy, 
and would have held as a kind of fortress, had the 
conspirators required it for that purpose. By their 
petition to the Cardinal, that he would condescend to 
entreat Byron to remain in Ra^-enna, the poor of then 
dty determined the Legate to compass the poet' 
speedy departure from the place, where he bnd ao 
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quired an inconvenient influence over the populuct;. 
The recent fray between one of the Papal officers and 
one of Byron's servants was another reason why the 
Cardinal wished to be rid of Teresa Guiccioll'a ad- 
mirer. Hence the extrusion of the Gambas from the 
Papal States, in order that Teresa might be con- 
strained to follow her father into exile, and might 
draw in her trail the English lord, whose turbulent 
temper had infected hia very menials. The Legate 
may w'ell have assumed, that to send Teresa into exile 
would be to send Byron in a trice after her,— that tlie 
lover, for whose sake she had sacrificed so much, 
would follow her train whithersoever she carried it. 
His Eminence would have been less confident for the 
success of his stratagem, had he known how Byron 
regarded the decree of separation, which he docketed 
in his diary with two other serious misfortunes of the 
pre\'ious year, — an adverse judgment in the Court of 
Chancer}-, and a serious pecuniary discomfiture from 
the per^'ersity of his wife's trustees. 

Though his project for getting Byron out of the 
Papal territory succeeded eventually, His Eminence 
had cause to murmur at the length of time the poet 
lingered at the Palazzo Guiccioli after liis mistress 
bad taken her departure. Probably because she felt 
it incumbent on her honour to account for the poet's 
reluctance to follow her out of Romagna, in a way 
that was most creditable to his chivalric devotion ami 
fiteadCuitness, Teresa Guiccioli was careful to impress 
on Moore that the delay was partly due to his affec- 
tion for Ravenna, partly to his care for the interests 
of her relations, but chiefl\' to the fact that, by taking 
his measures deliberately and moving at a time of his 




own oiaTiiiern: ^dllTiceL he ssmaded tie <imcreiEt of biiinir 
ifoppoat:*! jo jea\n2 t^ ciiy ac cbe ordifr oc & trrazunical 
jovqanmear. HUgmrn'j- in. :«^jjeedz^r ani>dber place «>f 
:ibti«Le. inti die >:f)ii2Kinitiijii£iL <iiIaDJi!mei»^ chat at all 
rime* LLsinciinel Iiim od ram Iiii* hm:k. oa any spot in 
"Ttiicii lue jiuL pLum^L 'iiTn?*i*lr' werc;. m> loabc, nminlv 
accountabie i>r die p«3et'* croittennmeii!: t«> rvemain more 
riian dir-e moiidw ac Ravenna wvchom Toesa. It 
canncr iowever be •^oesdoned thac he woold have e^-t 
oat i:r P^j?a -somewhac *j«)niar than die cwiHitv-ninth 
ot < >:rooiir. bail iii* arrarftment to ' the Ladv of the 
Lami ' been the iome o verpowmng pik**?ioQ towards 
the cloee of l*il rfiai: rt: was m the summer aiid 
annmiii *iit 1^1-). It pt^ints to die same conclusion 
that Aa^riifft had not cL^eeii before Tere:?a became 
impatient for her It:)nr:j society and so dissatisfied 
widi his excellent reas<jns for remainiztg where be 
was. thai: she wnjte to Shelley ( whom she had not 
vet ^een), entreatfrig him not to leave Ravenna widi- 
oat his fiieni When this si^riificant prayer came to 
him from the lady, who would scarcely have made it 
had she been in no degree discrustfiil of her power 
over her proper poet, Shelley was staying at the 
Palazzo, where he found Bvron splimdidly lodged, — 
living within his ino^me of 4000/. a-year (albeit with 
ten horses in his stable), and looking altogether 
another man from the Lord Byron of Venice, unable 
to digest food, and consumed with hecdc fever. Xo 
less fiuqirised than delighted at his host's ' great im- 
provement in every respect — in genius, temper, moral 
vicwH, health, and happiness/ Shelley was disposed to 
attribute the change for the better altogether to La 
Guiccioli, who * seemed from her letters to be a very 
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amiable woman.' Two months later, when after 
forming her personal acquaintance, he hud used his 
opportunities for studying her character during dail}' 
intercourse with her, and probably had also learned 
how little she had to do with her lord's salvation from 
his Venetian depravity, Shelley took a less cheerful 
view of the connexion which he had commended much 
too liighly. ' La Guiccioli,' he ^Tote in October 1821, 
* is a very pretty, sentimental, innocent Italian, who 
has sacrificed an immense fortune for the sake of 
Lord BjTon, and who, if I know anytliing of ray 
friend, of her, and of human nature, will hereafter 
have plenty of leisure and opportunity to rejwnt her 
rashness,' 

It has already been told how AUegra was sent to 
Bagna Cavallo, to the lively indignation of her mother, 
whose predictions of trouble from tlie arrangement 
were justified by the event. On Januaiy 23, 1821, 
when the Barbarians were building their bridge over 
the Po, and arrangements were being made for im- 
mediate war in Romagna, Byron wrote in his diary, 
' I am somewhat puzzled wliat to do with my 
daughter.' A few weeks later he ended the per- 
|dexity by sending the child to the convent, where 
she died in the foUowuig year, after living happily 
and to the considerable improvement of her temper 
for sometliing more than twelve months imder the 
gentle discipline of the nuns, "who made a j)et of the 
little girl, and seem in everything to have acted well 
by her. That the Shelleys, differing from Claire on 
the subject, regarded tliis disposal of the child as 
about the best temporary arrangement that could he 
made for her custody and training at a moment of 
YOU II. L 
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disorder and uncertainty, is shown by Byron's lett 
to Shelley (April 26, 1821) and by the account givai 
of the child's appearance and treatment at the con- 
vent, in the recently published passages of Shelley's 
letters from Ravenna to his wife. ' It is gratifying 
to me,' Byron wrote to his friend in April, ' that you 
and Mrs. Shelley do not disapprove of the step which 
I have taken, which is merely temporary,' Shelley's 
description of the child's looks and behaviour, when 
he saw the little girl for about three hours at her 
convent in August, is the more noteworthy because 
the favourable report (touched in the more pleasantly 
out of tenderness for poor Claire, whom it was de- 
signed to comfort) is consistent with the less agree- 
able accounts given of her by Hoppner and Byron 
himself. With her curling hair falling in Ijeautiful 
profusion about her neck, and a slight figure whose 
effect was heiglitened by singular grace of movement 
and carriage, Allegra, ' prettily dressed in white 
muslin and an apron of black silk with trousers,' 
raced about the convent with the poet, who had often 
nursed her in her earliest infancy ; showed him her 
little bed, her dinner chair, and the carrozzuta in 
which she and her playmates drew one another about 
in the garden ; prattled to him of holy saints and the 
dear Bambino ; and made a comical stir throughout 
the whole college by ringing violently at the big bell, 
some few minutes before tlie appointed time for the 
nuns to leave their beds. ' The tocsin of the convent,' 
Shelley wrote to his wife, ' sounded, and it required 
all the efforts of the prioress to prevent the spouses of 
God from rendering themselves, dressed or undressed, 
to the accustomed signal. Nobody scolds her for these 
scappature, so I suppose she is well treated as far i 




temper is concerned.' There can be no doubt of the 
kindness with which the little parlour-boarder of the 
convent was treated by the nuns, who regarded Iier 
none the les3 tenderly because Byron paid them 
double fees for her entertainment and instruction. 
But though Byron had determined to have her trained 
to womanhootl in the Catholic faith, it was not his 
intention that she should remain at Bagna Cavallo 
till her education was completed. It was only be- 
cause he could not find a suitable seminary for her 
near Pisa, that he relinquished his purpose of taking 
her with him to Tuscany. 

Leaving Ravenna early on the twenty-ninth morn- 

I ing of October, Byron met his old school-mate, Lord 
Clare, on the road between Imola and Bologna, — 
an inten-iew of five minutes, that ' annihilatetl Jbr a 
moment all the years between the present time and 

' the days of Harrow,' and gave the two men a brief 
renewal of boyish emotion. This casual meeting on 
the public road was followed soon by tlie poet's 
meeting at Bologna, after five years of severance, with 
Sam Rogers, who wrote in the third of the following 
years, when news from Missolonglii iiad darkened 
most English homes, and filled most English breasts 

■ with concern, — 
' Much had poaaed 
Since last we parted ; and those tive short years — 
Much had they told ! His clusteriug locks were tum'd 
Gnj ; nor did aught recall tlie yotith that awam 
From Seetos to AbydoB. Yet hia voiue, 
^^ Still it was sweet ; atilJ from hiB eye the thought 

^^^ Fluh'd lightaing-like, nor hugered on the way, 

^^H Wajting fur worda. For, far into the uight 

^^V We sat, conversing — no unwelcome hour, 
^^f The hour we met ; and, when Aurora rose, 
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Crossing the Appennines with the poet of ' Italy/ I 
Byron visited the Florence Glallery witli the sams I 
companion. On the 3rd of Noveoiber he was writing i 
letters from his new home, — the Palazzo Lantrancld | 
in the Lung' Amo of Pisa, 

With the discretion and justice that characterize | 
his ' Life of Lord Byron ' (an enterprise of many 1 
difficulties for an English writer, and an especially I 
arduous undertaking for a foreigner), Dr. Karl Elze 
calls attention to the poet's neglect, during his 
sojourn at Ravenna, to interest himself in the histori- 
cal relics and recollections of a city so singularly rich 
in monuments and memories of some of the most 
momentous incidents and \'ieiBsitudes of human 
affairs. "Wliilat the poetry, that flowed from his 
pen from the beginning of 1820 to the November of 
the following year, betrays a puzzling indifference to 
tliese sources of interest, his letters and journals 
exhibit the same disregard for the very matters that 
would certainly have engaged much of his attention 
had Hohhouae been at his side. But we canjiot con- 
cur with an excellent biographer in thinking that 
Byron's life at Ravenna ' tvas not only regular but 
monotonous.' When he is at full work, a man of 
letters necessarily spends most of his days in unevent* ■ 
fill routine. He rises from bed to read and writft, I 
and when he has wearied himself by writing and 
reading, he goes again to bed. With brief intervals 
of relaxation from laboiu-, for meals and needful 
exercise, this is the ordinary existence of a man of 
studious pursuits and hterary devotion. Days so 
spent may afford little wlierewith to brighten tlie 
pages of a diary ; but far from being monotonous, 




RAVENNA. 14? 

tiiey may abound in various and vivid excitements. 
It was 80 with Byron, T\ho never lived more rapidly 
and brightly than he did in the little city that to a 
tourist, without occupation, friends, or the forces by 
which some few and fortunate persons can make 
amusement for themselves anywhere, might well 
appear the tamest and sleepiest town of southern 
Europe. Doubtless in Byron's time its society was 
narrow and provincial. Doubtless days and weeks 
passed, of which he had nothing to record save that 
he had read something, written something, difted in 
sohtude or with a single friend, ridden in the forest, 
heard some music, and gossiped mth Teresa Ouiccioli. 
But excitements were not wanting to the man of 
mdvaiture who in little more than a year and ten 
months, acted as cicisbeo to a young and lovely 
countess, caused the lady to separate violently from 
her husband, made his love of her the talk of all 
Italy, and filling his house with political conspirators 
constituted liimself the ' local Head Centre ' (as the 
Fenians would say) of a revolutionary movement, 
that did not fail without bringing a large Austrian 
army into the field tor its destruction. Still less is it 
to be supposed that vivid emotions were unknown to 

I the poet who, in the midst of these distractions and 
during so short a period, wrote ' The Doge of Venice,' 
^ Sardanapalus,' the ' Two Foscari,' ' Cain,' and 
'Heaven and Earth'; began 'Werner' and 'The 
Deformed Transformed ' ; and whilst producing this 
tcmarkable series of dramatic works found leisure 
«bo to produce the fifth Canto of ' Don Juan,' the 
■ Prophecy of Dante ' and the ' Vision of Judgment,' 
besides translating the episode of Franccsca of Rimini, 
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from Dante's ' Ini'erno ' and tlie ' Morgante Maggiore' 
of Pulci. Conceive the activity and agitations of the 
mind that was pouring upon mankind such a strong 
stream of stirring and various thought. To speak of 
monotony in connexion with such a mind, during 
the period of its greatest activity and exuberance, is 
to provoke a smile. The sum of the work, its vigour, 
profuseness, and diversity are so raar^'ellous even to 
Incredibility, that sceptics ivill arise to declare it 
absolutely impossible for single unaided brain to have 
yielded so much literature of extraordinary excellence 
on so many different subjects in so brief a terra, 
when it was also stin-ed in separate fields of action 
by the excitements of love, conspiracy, and ambition. 
To account for an industry so incessant and astound- 
ingly prolific under circumstances so unfavourable to 
meditation and creative effort, the reader must bear 
in mind Byron's remarkable faculty of withdrawing 
his intellectual powers fixjm matters that were occa- 
sioning liim the most intense excitement. All througli 
the earliest period of his domestic troubles, fi^sm the 
commencement of the quarrel with Lady Byron to 
the final act of separation, he occupied himself with 
literary labour. At Ravenna he had his pen in his 
hand all through the excitements coming to him for 
Teresa's suit for a decree of separation from her 
husband, and was surprised he could not settle to his 
work of turning off verses, in the tew days when he 
was expecting war to break out at any moment in 
Romagna. ' For several days,' he TVTote in his diary 
on January 31, 1821, 'I have not written anything 
except a few answers to letters. In momentary 
expectation of an explosion of some kind, it is not 
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easy to settle down to tlie desk for the higher kinds of 
Composition. 1 could do it, to he sure, for, last 
summer, I wrote my drama in the very bustle of 

Madame la Contesea G 'a divorce and all its 

proceas of accompanitnents. At the same time, I 
also had the news of the loss of an important law- 
suit in England. But these were only private and 
personal business ; the present is of a different 
nature.' 

Though the regular industry, temi>eran<;e in diet, 
and comparatively wholesome excitements of his life 
at Ravenna had resulted in a great improvement of 
his health, it may not be inferred from Shelley's 
flattering view of hia friend's condition, that liyron 
had recovered all the constitutional stamina, which 
he liad squandered so recklessly at Venice. More 
than once he sutfered at Kavenna from violent 
attacks of the old indigestion. Though hetter and 
much more under his command, his temt)er was still 
liable to exacerbations and outbreaks of fury, that 
were chiefly referable to disease of body. One of the 
concluding incidents of his sojourn in the Romagna 
waa the slight attack in October of malarial fever 
(yet another attack of the msidious enemy that ha<l 
its final triumph at Missoloughi). Nor may it be 
inferred from what has been said of his better habits 
that Byron (though ' becoming.' to use Shelley's 
■words, 'what he should be, a virtuous man,') had 
completely weane*l himself from the vicious practices 
that were the chief cause of his reputation for 
libertinism. It is dismally significant of his sense of 
inability to withhold himself from a particular form 
^_ of sensuality, that he entreated Shelley to stay longer 
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at Ravenna, to save him in the Giiiccioli's absence 
from falling back into liis evil mode of life. Other 
and direct evidence of the same moral instability may 
be found in the letter he ivrot^iloore on the 1st of 
October, He still took laudanum at least so often 
and freely, that the practice of taking it must still be 
regarded as one of the several conditions prejudicial 
to his health. In January 1821, he vrrote in his diary, 
' Took a glass of grog, after having ridden liard in 
rainy weather, and scribbled, and scribbled again, 
the spfrits (at least mine) need a little exliilaration, 
and I don't like laudanum now as I used to do:' — a 
note indicating pernicious familiarity with the poison. 
Touching his experience of the same preparation of 
the narcotic drug he writes on October 6, 1821, to 
Moore, ' Laudanum has a similar effect ; but I can 
take much of it without any effect at all.' He still 
used aperient medicine, not only to preserve himself- 
from fatness and correct the old morbid disjiosition 
to obesity, but for the sake of the excitation coming 
to the brain from the irritation of the lining membrane 
of the stomach. ' The thing,' he writes to Moore in 
the letter just quoted, ' that gives me the highest 
spirits (it seems absurd) is a dose of salts — I mean 
in the afternoon, after their effect. But one can't 
take them like champagne.' It follows that the 
poet's restoration of health was far from perfect. On 
no system of treatment could his health have been 
altogether regained ; and the system he pursued in • 
this season of comparative virtue was in many re-> 
spects hurtful to the physical forces. Ha^'ing carried 
to Ravenna an irreparably shaken constitution, he 
went to Pisa with the shattered constitution some- 
what amended. 
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CHAPTER V. 



PISA. 

BjTaii*a Friends it Pi« and Qenon— Their Viewa of and Books about 
Utm~His Appearftnce, Coatame, and Habits — Letter from Mr. 
Sbeppard of Frome — The Voet relents towards his Wife — Lady 
Noel's Death — Byron's consequent EDricbmetit — Allegrn's Death- — 
The Pistol Club — The Affair with the Trooper— The Fracas at 
Montenero — Kfficulties wilh the Government — Shellej'a Death — 
The HuDta in Italj^Leigh Hunt's Disappoiutment and Bjroii'r^ 
Annoyance — Migration to Oenoa. 



Whkn he crossed the jieninsula from Ravenna to Pisa, 
with seven servants, five carriages, nine horses, a bull- 
dog, a inastiiF, two cats, and a lot of poultry (ft de- C(l. 
scription of the poet's travelling train given by Med win, 
irhose accuracy in certain details of the niattfir was 
impugned by Fletcher), Byron was within two years 
and eight months of his death. On entering the 
marble halls and climbing the marble staircase of the 
C'asa Lanfranchi in the Lung'Amo of Pisa, the palace 
of hanntetl chambers whose ghosts outnumbered his 
liveried retainers, the poet was within a year and nine 
months of hie departure from Italy for the Isles of 
Greece. Of this concluding term of his long sojourn 
in Italy, the first eleven months were sjKnt at Pi.=a 
(with the exception of the few weeks of the summer 
of 1822. which he passed in villegiatura at Montenero, 
a Buburb of Leghorn). During tlie remainder of the 
period Byron had for his abode the Villa Salnzzo, in 
Albaro, just outside Genoa. 



lo4 THE KEAL LORD BTTION. 

f Byron 'a apjiearajice, state of health, temper, and 
way of living at Pisa, MoDtenero, and Genoa, tliere are 
(sources of abimdaut information ; for at all three 
places he lived under the observation of some one or 
more than one of a group of persons, who studying 
him attentivel}' to the best of their lights wrote of 
him freely in letters and memoirs, that have long 
been in the world's hands ; — Tom Medwin (the per- 
plexing simpleton), the Shelleys (nicely observant 
and generously critical), Leigh Hunt (hypochondriacal 
and bilious), Trela^vny (the well-set gentleman of the 
world, alternately shrewd and sympathetic), the Wil- 
liainses (amiable but superficial). West (the American 
painter, keen and kindly after the manner of Ameri- 
cans), Lady lilessington (the frivolous 'beauty' of 
sentiment and fashion), and Teresa Guiccioli, who, 
abmidantly communicative about the poet to Moore, 
lived to be voluminously garrulous about her ' Bairon' 
in her prosperous old age. The difficulty, however, 
of dealing with the evidence of su«h a multitude of 
witnesses is not great because there is no reason to 
question the sincerity of anyone of them, with the 
single exception of Teresa Guiccioli, — whose tho- 
roughly feminine and rather pleasant vanity made 
her ambitious of figuring in history as Byron's ' pre- 
serving angel,' and disposed her to rean-ange and 
colour matters into accordance with so flattering a 
view of her relation and importance to the poet. 

With the exception of the Shelleys and Teresa 
Guiccioli, none of these persons knew much of the 
man, whose greatness endowed his mere acquaintances 
with interest and celebrity. Medwin (whiloin an 
officer of the 24th Light Dragoons, and author of 





* Ahaauerns the Wanderer ' ) was so foolish a creature 
that he would not have known Byi-on, had he lived 
sociably with the poet for twenty years instead of a 
few months, and had the poet throughout the whole 
time condescended to treat him seriously, instead 
of regarding him as an amiable absurdity. Leigh 
Hunt knew little of Byron in London ; and in Italy 
he was so worn with hypochondria, and stung with 
paltry annoyances, and fretted by sordid grievances 
and mean vexations, as to be incapable of seeing any- 
thing but the worst side and pettiest weaknesses of 
the disdainftil and niggardly patron, who was by the 
way at great pains to make the peevish and bankrupt 
litterateur think ill of him. Lady BlessLngton's op- 
portunities for knowing the poet were only those 
which he afforded her, when he came to her Genoese 
salon (sometimes with a copy of verses for her in hia 
I hand) to gossip sentimentally with her about his do- 
I mestic troubles, and to show her that Lady Caroline 
Lamb's darling poet still knew how to humour a 
woman of wit and fashion. West's opportunities for 
studying the poet at Montenero and Pisa were merely 
those of a young portrait-painter, so fortunate as to 
get ' sittings ' from the man of world-covering fame ; 
- — and the young artist made the most of them, 
r A far superior person to Tom Medwin (the well- 
' mannered noodle), and Taafe (the Irish blockhead, for 
whose precious commentary on the ''Divina Commedia ' 
Byron exerted himself to find a publisher, before the 
commentator's bad horsemanship put his patron in 
I conflict mth the Tuscan Government), Edward John 
I Trelawny, no doubt, was for a brief while on tenns 
[ of fiimiliarity with Byron, and, stud}ing tlie poet 
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within certain lines to gootl purpose, produced a val-- 
liable and not ungenerous portraiture of him. Well 
bom and well bred, tall and athletic, a man of strong 
eyes, beetling brows, fine aquiline profile, and lieavjr 
dark moustache, Trelawny had the air of distinction 
and the show of adventurous capacity, that never' 
failed to command the res[«jct of the poet who rated 
men of action much higher than bookworms and men 
of the desk. To Byron this gentleman of the world 
was, also, none the lees respectable for the gifts nf 
fortune, greatly exceeding the ordinary means of 
younger sons, which enabled him to keep good horses , 
and play the part of a gentleman -at-large in a digni- 
fied manner. But though he Uked him and even 
lionoured him for his manifest courage and stalwart 
manliness, Byron never showetl Trelawny the finer and 
higher forces of his intellect and nature. Companions 
in swimming and riding, competitors at pistol-practice 
and fellow-voyagers (on excellent tenns) from Genoa 
to Argostoli, they were mere men of the world and 
society to one another. ' His conversation,' Tre- 
lawny says of his friend, 'was anything but literary 
except when Shelley was present.' Instead of talking 
poetry to the man of Cornish breed, Byron entertained 
him with anecdotes of great actors on and off the 
stf^e, boxers, gamblers, duellists, dnmkards ; gar- 
nishing the gossip with the ' towny ' slang and flip- 
pancies, that were the fashion in London when j 
' Childe Harold ' was new Utfirature, and the betting ' 
was even whether or no Miss Milbanke woidd become 
Lady Byron. Regarding poets and their doings very 
much as Colonel Newcome regarded them, Trelawny 
was not a person to whom Byron could have talked 





about his art. Moreover, though they were thrown 
together under circumstances that speedily change 
casual acquaintances to intimate fnends, the two men 
were together for no more than fourteen of the thirty 
months that intervened between Byron's coming to 
Pisa and his death at Missolonghi. 

Having rendered himself famous (roui hia early 
manhood by being in at the successive deaths of the 
two greatest poets of the nineteenth century, during a 
brief term of foreign touring, it is not wonderful that 
Trelawny, in bis old age. having no stronger claims to 
social consideration, made the most he honestly could 
of the period during which be had known Bj^ron and 
Shelley, and of the friendship they felt for him. ' I 
knew Shelley the last year of his life, and Byron the 
last three years of his life. I was on the most intimate 
terms with both, and saw them almost every day,' 
Trelawny wrote in March 1878, — using words that 
have caused persons to infer that he was in almost 
daily intercourse with the one poet for an entire year, 
and with the other /or three fidl years. Making the 
acquaintance of both poets after his coming to Pisa at 
the beginning of 1822, he saw much of Shelley from 
the commencement of their intercourse to the day of 
the poet's deuth (July 8, 1822), — in all for a period 
of six months and two or three days. Introduced to 
Byron at the beginning of January 1822, Trelawny 
lived on familiar terms with him till the beginning of 
Jainiary 1823,— the month of his departure for Rome. 
From tliat time he saw no more of the poet till the 
following summer, when he accompanied him from 
Genoa to Cephalonia, being one of the party that visited 
Ithaca, soon after which excursion of pleasure he bade 
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ByroD farewell at Aigostoli at the end of August or oaI 
an early day of September. After parting from BjTon I 
at Cephalonia, Trekwny never again saw t}ie poet 1 
aliTe. On hearing of his friend's peril from extreme ilt- f 
ness, the adventurous gentleman hastened from Athens ] 
to Missolonghi, arriving there in time to make the I 
fiunoU£ post-mortem examination of the feet, that, dis- f 
covering the nature of the poet's grievous infirmity, I 
made an important contribution to the materials fori 
the explanation of much that was most perplexing in I 
his story. Hence it appears that Byron was withi& I 
two years and four months of his death when he first I 
took Trelawny by hand ; that in 1823 Trelawny lived \ 
with the poet for no more than two months ; that they 
never spoke to one another by word of mouth after 
the opening of September 1823 ; and that the two 
periods of their personal association did not together d 
exceed a year and two months. I 

Of Byron's personal appearance and usual costume 
several particulars, for the assistance of readers who 
would see the poet even as he was seen of men during 
his stay at Pisa and Genoa, may be found in Med- 
win's ' Conversations,' Lady Blessington's ' Conver- 
sations,' Trelawny's ' Records,' and Hunt's spiteful 
but (allowance being made at every turn of the leaf I 
for the author's jaundice) reliable record of Byroni* f 
pettinesses. Finding him much older and much j 
thicker in the neck than Thorwaldsen's bust repre* J 
sents him, and altogether different from the per* I 
traitures of him by the various engravers, MedwiUj 
was surprised to see in the most celebrated of li^nIl|{l 
poets ' a man about five feet seven or eighty I 
apparently forty years of age,' who resembled Milttai I 



in that ' he barely escaped being short and thick.' 
Thegreyness and thinness of the poet's tresees were also 
noticed by the same chronicler of Byronic small-beer, 
who, after alluding to the pallor and wanness of the 
great man's complexion, observes that ' his liair, thin 
and fine, had almost become grey, and waved in 
natural and graceful curls over his head, that was 
assimilating itself fast to the " bald first Ciesar's." ' 
Allowing the auburn-grey tresses (which curled with 
something of their old featiiery lightness about the 
brow and temples) to grow at the nape of his neck 
to a notable length, Byron at the same time wore 
moustaches, ' which were not sufficiently dark to be 
becoming.' — Trelawny has much to say in com- 
mendation of the poet's personal aspect, wliich 
' realised that ideal standard with which imagination 
adorns genius.' But whilst speaking with admiration 
of his small highly-finislied head and curly hair,' which 
' had an airy and graceful appearance from the masaive- 
ness and length of his tliroat,' and no leas admiringly 
of 'his eyes and lips ' which revealed genius to every- 
one who studied them, Trelawny (a good opinion on 
qaestions of masculine style) observes of the |x>et, 
' His long absence had not effaced the mark John 
Ball brands his children with ; the instant he loomed 
above the horizon, on foot or horseback, you saw at 
a glance he was a Britisher.' — A Britisher, however, 
of outlandish garb and details. IjVhen Leigh Hunt, 
after a wearying walk through hot and dusty suburbs 
from Leghorn to Montenero, came face to face with 
the peer who had dined with him years syne in 
Horscmonger Lane Gaol, he was slow to recognise the 
author of 'Childe Harold' in a fat gentleman, 'dressed 
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in a loose nankin jacket and white trousers, his net 
cloth open, and his hair in thin ringlets about his 
throat : altogether presenting a very different aspect 
from tlie compact, energetic, and curly-headed person,' 
he had known in England. Half-an-hour later, on 
going forth from his hot salmon-coloured villa in the 
tierce sun, Byron had donned a ' loose riding -coat of 
mazarin blue, and a velvet cap, looking more lordly 
than before, but hardly less foreign.' The nankeen 
jacket, mazarin blue riding-coat (mentioned by 
Hunt), and the braided tartan (Gordon pattern) 
jacket, to wliich reference is made hy Medmn and 
Trelawny, were favourite articles of dress with the 
]X)et, who retaining liis old taste for ' white duck ' 
trousers, was also a frequent wearer in hot weather 
of nankeen trousers, made loose and strapjied down 
HO as to cover the feet. The velvet cap, noticed by 
Hunt, Trelawny and Lady Blessington, was fitted 
with a broad gold band and a rich gold tassel. 
Except on very hot days, when he still exposed his 
throat to full view and free air, Iiis practice at this 
period of his story was to surround his neck with a 
light neck -cloth, a narrow black stock, or some other 
easily adapted and comfortable cravat. To guard his 
eyes from glarmg sun-light, wliich semetJBae^ mmle 
liim suffer from ophthalmia, he sometimes wore the 
blue spectacles, that apj^enr in a description of the poet 
by Lady Blessington, who had occasion to observe 
that his green tartan and nankeen jackets, profusely 
decorated with braid and buttons, were of an anti- 
quated fashion, — *the waist very short, the back 
vor}' narrow, and the sleeves set in as they used to 
be tun or fifteen years before.' The maker of these 
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precise and feminine observations was of opinion 
that her visitor's nankeen clothing had shrunk from 
washing. — The lady and Trelawny concur in their 
tesrimony respecting the housings of the i)oet's 
Btuldle-horises. ' At the outer door,' says Trehiwiiy, 
as good a rider and Judge of horseflesh ns ever 
cume out of England, ' we found three or four very 
ordinary-looking horses ; they had holsters on the 
saddles, and many other superfluous trappings, such 
as the Italians delight in and Englishmen eschew. 
Shelley, and an Irish visitor just announced, mounted 
two of these sorry jades. I luckily had my own 
oittle.' Lady lilessington says, ' His horse i\-as 
Ut«.*rally covered with various trappings ; the saddle 
was a la hmsarde, with holsters, in which he always 
carried pistolB.' In connexiMi witli what Hunt says 
of the poet's fatness at Montenero^ notice should be 
lokax of what the same authority says of tlie change 
Byron soon wrought in his bulk and appearance 
by physic and starvation. ' He had got fat,' says 
the spiteful narrator, ' and then went to the other 
extreme. He came to me one day out of another 
room, and said with great glee, "Look here! what 
do you say to this ? " at the same thue doubling the 
lapels uf bis coat one over the other, — three months 
ago, I could not button it ! ' It was thus that Byron 
expanded and diminished in body to the last, now 
swelling to fatness when lie fed with ordinary freedom, 
and now wasting to an elegant tenuity when he 
stayed his keen appetite for food with opium and 
tobacco-juice. 

Byron had been about three weeks at Pisa when 
he recdved the curious epistle from the Rev. John 
VOL. n. M 
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Slieppard of Frome, Somerset (dnted Xovember 21, 
1H21), enclosii^ a copy of the prayer which Mre. 
Sheppard (the cler^rrman's wife) had composed od 
July 31, 1814, at Hastings, for the poet's conv^sion. 
— a prayer recendy discovered amongst the papers 
which passed from the lady to her husband aa her 
death in 1819. That this devout prayer for a person, 
alike distinguished for bis a-anscendeot talents and 
hi8 neglect of God, was really composed and offered 
in behalf of Byron, who was staying at Hastings at 
the time of its composition, there is small reason 
to doubt. But whilst she prayed with affecting 
fervour for the poet, Mrs. Sheppard seems to have 
mistaken some other \isitor at Hastings for the object 
of her pious solicitude, as she more than once spoke 
to her husband of the poet's ' agility on the rocks at 
Hastings.' In the gracious note, with which hs^m 
acknowledged the clergyman's kindness in sendin^J 
him a paper so likely to cause him emotions rf 
solemn gratitude to the maker of the praver, the 
poet observed, ' Though 1 am 7iot quite sure that it 
was intended by the writer for tne, yet the date, the.- , 
plate where it was written, with some other circum*„J 
stances that you mention, render the allusion probablbvl 
But for whomever it was meant, I have read it witJl'T 
all the pleasure wliich can arise from so melanchoijH, 1 
a topic. ' Of one tiling, however, Byron 
have been quite mre, — that he was not the climbi 
uf rocks, whose agility had attracted the lady 
attention. — Interesting for various reasons, tliis 
letter is especially noteworthy for its evidence that 
in 1814, whilst the storm was rising in religious 
circles throughout the country agaijiat the wicked 
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poet, pious women were falling; on their knees and 
out of their charity to sinners were beseeching God 
to pardon him. 

Four days before the date of Mr. Sheppard's 
curious epistle, Byron had written a remarkable letter, 
with the intention of sending it to Lady Byron. 
Though it was withheld by the writer, and probably 
never came under Lady Byron's eye during his life, it 
ia necessary to exhibit in these pages an epistle that 
throws light upon the relations of the separated hus- 
land and wife, and especially on Iiis feelings towards 
her at the commencement of his residence at Pisa. 

Communication between Lady Byron and her 
husband liad not altogether ceased since the poet's 
futile overtures for reconciliation in 1810. Occasions 
arose when it was necessary for them to ascertain 
each other's views and mshes on matters of business. 
But as the requirements of these occasions could be 
satisfied ^by correspondence with a tliird party, the 
intercourse of the husband and wife on matters of 
business was usually maintained through the agents 
employed for the management of their private affairs. 
At the same time B3Ton received intelligence of his 
child (Ada) through Mrs. Leigh, whose letters some- 
tinieii contained information that was inspired, if not 
directly dictated, by her brother's wife. On rare occa- 
BtfHiB, however, Byron wrote directly to liis wife ; iind at 
least on one occasion Lady Byron wrote directly to him. 

Whilst Byron was lingering at Venice in Novem- 
ber 1819, in the state of vacillation so happily dt- 
ficribed by Hoppner, making preparations for an 
immediate return to England whilst he awaited intelli- 
gence from Ravenna, his mind often busied itself with 
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a remarkable communication, that offered him a 
prospect of reconcilement with his wife. The poet's 
old friend, Mr. Wedderburn Webster (afterwards Sir 
James Webster Wedderburn) had written him a letter 
of reasons for thinking that a reunion might be brought 
about between Ada's parents. AVhat the reasons were 
does not appear. Whether Mr, Wedderburn Webster 
■ftTote of his own mere motion, or at the suggestion of 
some person acting with or without autliority &om 
Lady Byron, does not appear. It is, however, incon- 
ceivable that this old and staunch friend to the 
poet's interests would have stirred in the delicate 
business without good grounds for a strong opinion 
that he would stir to good purpose. So confident and 
urgent was Mr. Wedderburn Webster m the matter, 
tliat on receiving an unsatisfactory answer to the letter 
of reasons, he wrote again to the poet, ur^ng liim to 
siiize the opportunity for returning to his wife and his 
proper place in society. All that is known to the 
writer of this page about this distressingly suggestive 
correspondence may l>e found in Letter 376 of Moore's 
' Life,' in which Byron, dating from Ravpjuia, June 
1, 1820, writes to his future biographer the^^e words, 
— ' 1 have received a Parisian letter from W. W., 
which I prefer answeruig through you, if that worthy 
he still in Paris, and, as he says, an occasional visitor 
of youra. In November last he wrote to me a well- 
meaning letter, stating, for some reasons of his uvra, 
his belief that a reunion might be effected between 
Lady B. and myself. To this 1 answered as usual ; 
and he sent me a second letter, repeating Ins notions, 
which letter I have never answered, having bad a 
thousand other tilings to think of. He now writes as 
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if lie believed that lie had offended me by touching on 
the topic ; and I wish you to assure hirn that I am 
not at all so,— but, on the contrary, obliged hy his 
good nature. At the same time acquaint him the thing 
vt impoxtible. You kjiotc this, as well as I.' A more 
unfortunate moment for Wedderbum Webster's third 
letter could not have been chosen, than the season 
frhcii BjTon was in the full bustle of Teresa Guiccioli's 
suit for separation from her husband, — respecting 
which matter Byron is copiously communicative in 
the remainder of his letter to Moore. It should be 
observed that Mr. Wedderbum Webster was no mere 
busybody, and that Byron (given to free sj>eech about 
fcis friends, when they gave him unpalatable counsel) 
does not suggest that the gentleman was pushing him- 
Belf int« a quarrel of which he could not know the 
truth on both sides. The fair inference is that in 
November 1S19, when he was almost as strongly dis- 
posed to go to England as to Ravenna, Byron saw a 
fiiir opening to a reconcilement with his wife, and that 
Tereaa Guiccioli was the evil influence who lured him 
from the course that might have restored him to his 
wife's affections and to English society. This is 
matter for consideration to those who, taking Teresa 
»t her own valuation on Moore's letters of credence, 
have extolled her aa the generous creature who, with 
sablime disregard for her own interests, sacrificed 
herself to save Byron. 

Having given Moore the ' Memoirs ' in October 

819, and ap[)ointed him the bic^rapher of the Memo- 
list, Bjrron with no more than proper consideration 
his wife's feelings and reputation wrote to her on 

'anuary 1, 1820, offering to submit to her perusal 
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the autobiographic narrative, in order that it should 
be relieved through her suggestions of any faults of 
inaccuracy or unfairness to her, of which he had been 
guilty. To this epistle, Lady Byron writing straight 
to her husband made this answer, — 

' A7r% Afallory, March 10, IS^O.^J 
' I received your letter of January, offering to n^B 
perusal a Memoir of part of your life. I decline to 
inspect it. I consider the publication or circulation 
of Buch a composition at any time as prejudicial b^ 
Ada's future happiness. For my own sake, I have 
no reason to shrink from publication ; but, notwith- 
standing the injuries which I have suffered, I should 
lament some of the consequences. 

' A. Btron.' 

To which letter Byron after a day's considerati 
made the following reply :- — 

' Ravenna, April 3, 1820. I 
' I received yesterday your answer, dated March lOfT 
My offer was an honest one, and surely could only be 
construed as such even hy the most malignant 
casuistry. I could answer you, but it is too late, and 
it is not worth while. To the mysterious menace of 
the last sentence, whatever its import may be — and I 
cannot pretend to unriddle it— I could hardly be very 
sensible even if I understood it, as, before it can take 
place, I shall be where " nothing can touch him 
further." .... I advise you, however, to anticipate 
the period of your intention, for. be assured, no powa 
of figures will avail beyond the present ; and if. j 
could, I would answer with the Florentine, 
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' " Ed io, che posto son oon loro in crooe 
La fiera moglie, pii ch' iiltro, mi nuoce."' 

Each of these letters is deficient in perspicuity 
towards the end ; the epistle from Lady Byron afford- 
ing the lai^er field for conjecture. She may have 
only meant, by the concluding clause of her last 
sentence, that although her sufferings had rendered 
her callous to affliction and comparatively indifferent 
to freeh annoyances, she should regret the conse- 
quences of the threatened publication on her cliild's 
character and happiness. She may, however, have 

, intended to intimate that, if liis version of the story 
of their differences should be published, she would 
puhtlsh her version of them, from the commencement 
of his ill-freatment of her to hia liaison with Jane 
Clermont, and that, notwithstanding her large groimds 
for resentment, she should be sorry to do his character 
so considerable an injury. Byron, who had formerly 
suspected her of nursing a purpose to vindicate her- 
belf at his expense after his death, seems to have put 

_ this interpretation on her words. It was a part of 

' Mrs. Beecher Stowe's indiscretion to insist that Lady 
BjTon had suffered wrong which certainly was never 
committed, and that the contingent menace of her 
letter was to publish to her husband's Infamy the 
morbid fancy, that did not enter her troubled mind, 
till years had passed slowly over his grave. But of 
Mrs. Stowe and her book of blunders, the less said the 

*' better. 

Though be had small reason to expect that his 
letter of January 1, 1820, would draw a conciliatory 
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reply from his wife, Byron was not without excuse 
for annoyance at the temper and tone of her answer. 
The chaf^in her note occasioned him was not di- 
minished by hie vexation at the refusal of her Tnisteea i 
to lend the money on mortgage to Lord Bleesington. J 
More than once during his sojourn at Ravenna he spoke 
and wrote of his wife resentfully, — albeit with an anger 
less scorching than his previous outbreaks of rage 
jigainst her. On December 10, 1820, in his fury i 
at reading in a newspaper of her consent to be a I 
patroness of a Charity Ball, he threw off the set <]^l 
verses, opening with, 

' What matter the pangs of a huHbaod and fitther, 
If his sorrows in eiile be great or be small, 
So the Pharisee's glories around her she gather, 
And the Saint pilroniaes her "Charity Ball." 

' What mattera — a heart, which though faiilty was feeling, 
Be driven to exoeaseB which once would appal — 
That the Sinner wonld suffer is only fair dealing, 
As the Saint keeps her charity buck for "the BalL"' 

Withholding these intemperate verses from the I 
press, Byron also kept back the peevish letter he wrotelj 
for his wife's eye on the Ist of March, 1821, touching^ J 
the Insecurity of English funds and the injury done 
him by her Trustees. Dated from Ravenna, the letter 
of scant courtesy and much vehement rudeness begins, 

' I have received your message, through my sister's 
letter, about English security, &c., &c. It is con- . 
siderate (and true, even) that such is to be found- 
but not that I shall find it. Mr. for his owutl 

views and purposes will thwart all such attempts till J 
he has accomplished his own ' ( ? end), ' viz, to make>H 
me lend my fortune to some client of his choosing : * T 
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—words chiefly noteworthy for their evidence of the 
ivay in which Lady BjTon sometimes used Augusta's 
fien as a means of communication with her husband. 
Wliilst the letter shows how Byron could still explode 
in gusty pettishness about or to bia wife, the fact thnt 
he withheld the epistle indicates his growing dis- 
inclination to do anything to revive her waning 
resentment, and diminish his chances of eventually 
returning to her favour. 

Valuable alike for its evidence of a relenting dis- 
position in Lady Byron, and for its testimony to the 
writer's growing desire for a friendlier understanding 
and even perfect reconcilement with his wife, is the 
following withheld epistle which he intended to send 
her, under cover to Mrs. Leigh, — the letter to wtiich 
reference was made on a previous page, as having 
been written four days before the date of Mr. Shep- 
pard's epistle fi"om Frome, Somerset, — 

'Pm«, November 17, 1821. 
' I have to acknowledge the receipt of " Ada's 
hMr," which is very soft and pretty, and nearly aa 
dark already as mine was at twelve years old, if I 
may judge from what I recollect of some in Augusta's 
possession, taken at that age. But it don't curl, — 
'haps from its being let grow. 
' I also tliank you for the inscription of tlie date 
and name, and 1 will tell you why ; — I believe that 
they are the only two or three words of your hand- 
writing in my possession. For your letters I re- 
led, and except the two words, or rather the one 
rord " Household," written twice in an old account 
ik, I have no other. I burnt your last note, for 
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two reasons ; — firstly, it was written in a style not I 
very agreeable ; and, secondly, I wished to take your I 
word without documents, which are the worldly re- J 
eoarces of suspicious people. 

' I suppose that this note will reach you some- J 
whereabout Ada's birthday — the 10th December, II 
believe. She will then be six, so that in about twelve ] 
more I shall have some chance of meeting her ;- 
perhaps sooner, if I am obliged to go to England by J 
business or otherwise. Recollect, however, one thing, < 
either in distance or nearness : —every day which i 
keeps us asunder should, after so long a period, rttther ■ 
soften our mutual feelings, which must alwaj's have j 
one rallying point as long as our child exists, which I 
I presume we both hope will be long after either ci i 
her parents. 

' The time which has elapaetl since the separatitm 1 
has been considerable, more than the whole brief 1 
period of our union, and the not much longer one of I 
our prior acquaintance. We both made a bitter mis- 
take ; but now it is over, and irrevocably so. For, 
at thirty-three on my part, and a few years less on 
yours, though it is no very extended period of life, 
still it is one when the habits and thought are gene- 
rally so formed as to admit of no modification ; and 
as we could not agree when younger, we should with 
difficulty do so now. I 

' I say all this, because I own to you, that, not- I 
withstanding everything, I considered our reunion as 
not impossible for more than a year after the separa- 
tion ; — but I tlien gave up the hope entirely and for 
ever. But this very impossibility of reunion seems 
to me a reason why, on all the few (joints of discus- 
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eion which can arise between ue, we should preserve 
the conrteeiee of hfe, and as much of its kindness as 
people who are never to meet may preserve perhaps 
more easily than nearer connexions. For my own 
part., I am violent, hut not malignant ; for only fresh 
provocations can awaken my resentments. To you, 
who are colder and more concentrated, I would just 
hint, that you may aometimea miatake the depth of 
cold anger for dignity, and a worse feeling for duty. 
I assure you that I bear you now (whatever I may 
have done) no resentment whatever. Rememlier, 
that if you have injured me in aught, this forgiveness 
i« something ; and that if I have injured you, it ia 
something more still, if it be true, as the moralists 
say, that the most offending are the least forgiving. 

'Whether the offence lias been solely on my aide, 
or reciprocal, or on yours chiefly, I have ceased to 
reflect on any but two things — viz. that you are the 
mother of my child, and that we shall never meet 
again. I think if you also consider the two corre- 
sponding points with reference to myself, it will be 
better for all tliree. 

' Yours ever, 

' Noel Byron.' 



Byron's reasons for withholding this carefully 

composed letter are obvious. Whilst certain of its 

most incisive sentences would of themselves defeat 

hiB purpose, its tone throughout was little calculated 

_ to further the object he had ui view. His purirose 

H waB to win the slightly relenting woman into such a 

B correspondence with him as might result in a friendly 
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of domestic association. Working for this end he c 
well to forbear from asking too much of her returning 
benignity, and did ill in asserting so precisely that it J 
was not to be conceived they could ever meet again l 
as friends. On reconsideration he must have felt that ■ 
his wife's resentment would be stirred by the sugges- 
tion that she had been as much to blame as he. Lady 
Byron was the verj' woman to rise in war against the 
hint — a fiufficiently plain ' hint,' it must be admitted i 
— that she was less conscientious than \Tndictive, lesd ] 
swayed by proper care for her dignity than by the 
impulses of a cold anger. It is not wonderful that 
he refrained from posting a letter so certain to incense 
the woman he wished to appease. On the other hand, 
when he wished to show her precisely how he felt to 
hia wife, it was natural for him to show Lady Bless- 
ington so honest a picture of his feelings. The 
theorists, who insist that the letter was written only i 
to be shown to his own advantage and Lady Byron'B | 
corresponding disadvantage, overlook the fact tlint, 1 
instead of placing the writer in a favourable light and i 
making him figure as a man of an amiable and for- [ 
giving disposition, the epistle shows him wanting in I 
generous placabilit}' and abounding in some of the 
qualities tliat are most likely to engender contention 
between man and wife. The document is most inter- 
esting and valuable as a sincere expression of the J 
feelings of the man who, much though he yearned for I 
reconcilement and the social advantages that would | 
attend it, was still too much heated by the embers of ^ 
smouldering resentments, to be capable of taking the \ 
right measures for the attainment of his desire. The i 
epistle is also very interesting for its evidence of Lady 
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Byron's disposition towards her husband. She had 
sent him a lock of their child's hair ; with her own 
hand she had written the date, to remind liim of the 
time when 

"The child of love, — though bora in bitterness, 
And nurtured iu convulaiou,' 

had come to them. The mother who did tliis thing 
WM on the way to become the wife who would invite 
her husband to return to her for their child'.s sake,— 
ay, and for her own sake. 

AH the biographers give the same account of 
Byron's life at Pisa, which resembling his life at 
Ravenna in the hours of rising and going to rest, the 
hours for light meals and strenuous labour with 
the pen, the time allotted to horse-exercise, pistol- 
practice, and Teresa's society, thffered from it cliiefly 
ill the substitution of the milder excitement of social 
intercourse with his small circle of English friends 
for the fierce imitations of political conspiracy. In 
some respects (indeed in every respect, with the ex- 
ception of his studious and litemry pursuits) it was a 
loitering, indolent life. Trelawny was justified in 
speaking of the ' lazy, dawdling hubits ' that distin- 
guished tiie [xjet's way of li\dng wherever he tarried, 
notwithstanding his industry at die desk, and the 
marvellous fertility of his pen, Seldom leaving his 
bed before noon, he breakfasted after a careful toilet, 
ifa single cup of very strong green tea — drunk from 
the medium-sized breakfast-cup in the possession of 
Dt. Diamond of Twickenham House, Twickenliam, — 
may be called a breakfast. He usually stood, whilst 
taking the tea. wliich was served for him witliout 
liitgur or milk. Sometimes an egg was beaten into 
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tbe tea, iu tlie manner of ' a flip ; ' and sometimes h^n 
ate the yolk of an ^g raw ; but it was more usuaiu 
for the refreshment to consist solely of the unsweet-.H 
ened drink. At two o'clock in the wintry seasons^ 
at three o'clock when the days were long, he limchei 
off biscuit and soda-water. At three o'clock or fom 
o'clock, after playing a game or two of bilUart 
(playing it unscientifically and almost at random);^ 
witli any firiend or ftiends who came to spend the 
afternoon witii him. he entered hie carriage and drove 
to the spot outside the town where his riding-horses 
awaited him. In the saddle he * sauntered along the 
road' (Tretawny's expression), with his mounted 
fiiends about him,- — making leisurely way. in the" ] 
earlier montlis of hie sojourn at Pisa, to the Caacin 
and the piue-forests stretching towards the sea ; in thi 
later months of the period, to the fann-house (seveni 
miles outside the town) where he and his friends spa 
half-an-hour in pistol-practice at a target, placed i 
tile garden of the Podere for their convenience. Ex*^ 
pert (notwithstanding the unsteadiness of his nervotti 
hand) at a sport, that had been a favourite pastime 
with him ft-om his boyhood, he showed a boyish 
deliglit. whenever he made an mmsually good shot. . 
On the other hand, when he made a hud shot, or sti 
■worse was distinctly surpassed by a competitor, 
evinced his mortification, like a vain woman who 1 
been beaten at chess by a player of her own 
One of the attractions to this fann-house was i 
handsome daughter of the establishment,— the hrU''^ 
nette beauty, with whom the poet used to ; 
with piquant fi-eedom, and of whose charms Tert 
Guiccioli heard with an uneasinest- she liad 
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I tlie good sense nor sense of dignity to conceal. The 
men who attended Byron on these visita to the 
brunette bower were tlie members of hia Pistol Club, 
whom (with sublime indifference for 'the inflamma- 
tion of his weekly bills ') he used to entertain at the 
dinner-parties (for a while, as often as once a-week), 
when he had for his guests — Shelley, Medwin, Tre- 
kwny. Taafe, Williams, and the two Gambaa (father 
a]id son). The horse-exercise and pistol -practice of 
the afternoon were succeeiled on ordinary days at 

-seven o'clock by the solitary and meagre meal, at 
which the jioet sometimes for days together took 
nothing but vegetables. At nine o'clock he visited 
C'-ount Gamba's household ; after wliich he returned 
l<» the Palazzo Lanfranchi, to work at ' Don Juan ' 
or read till two or three o'clock in the morning, when 
he went (says Trelawny) 'to bed, often feverish, rest- 
less, and exhausted — to dream, as he said, more than 
t« sleep.' One of the few slips of a good book, that 

' C(Hitain.<' so few mistakes, may be found on the page 
where Dr. EIze says that from the commencement of 

I the [Kjet's residence at Pisa, Teresa Guiccioli lived 
witli him again under the same roof At the Villa 
KoBsa of Montenero, where her fiither was also a 
visitor, she resided in the same house with the poet ; 
and she stayed for a brief while at the Palazzo Lan- 
firanchi after her father and brotlier had been expelled 
from Tuscany ; but her open and avowed domicilia- 
tion with Byron, after her sepanition fi-om her 
husband, Ijegan at Albaro. outside Genoa. 

Byron was still in the fourth month of his resi- 
dence at Pisa, when Lady Noel died in England, — 
I event that, by removing the person whom the 
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poet r^arded as the chief cause of Ms separatiotl 
from Lady B\Ton and the chief obstacle to their 
reunioD, must have encouraged those liopea of even- 
tual i"econcilement to his wife, which (notwithstanding 
his countless assertions to the contrary) were never 
utterly extin^Jshed in his breast. Liberated from 
the domination of her mother's imiwrious will, Lady 
Byron would now feel the neeil of her husband's 
society and protecting care, and at the same time 
encounter no opposition to her growing tenderness. 
The wife, who a few months since had sent him the t. 
lock of their child's hair, would now soon invite i 
child's father to return and lay his hand on the hei 
from which the hair was cut. There is no dirt 
evidence of words that Byron entertained this 1 
hut that he took this view of the position is a ; 
inference from certain facts. That Sir Ralph 
(Milbanke) was still alive would not militate agair 
this hope within the breast of the poet, who 
probably unaware how urgent the biironet had be 
for the separation, and had contrived to jversiisu 
himself that his father-in-law was at heart on his sidi 
of the quarrel in 1816. — The Wentworth pro|>ertyl 
having devolved on Lady Byron and her husband i 
Lady Noel's death, Byron lost no time in appoinriiij 
Sir Francis Burdett to act as his referee and arbitrate 
for the apportionment between himself and his wifi 
of the revenue from the estate, 'estimated at TODOj 
a-year.' At the same time, he instructed his lawyel 
to obtain the royal license for his assumption of ' 
name and arms, which ' (as he writes to Moore i 
February 28, 1822) 'it seems I am to endue.' 
ierring to the clerical outcry against ' C.iin,' he ] 
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Written to his future biographer on the 19th of 

^L J'ebruary, 1822, 'There is (if I am not mistaken) 
^H eonw gooiX Church preferment on the Weutworth 
^H estates ; and I will show them what a good Christian 
^H i am, by patronising and preferring the most pious of 
^Btfaeir order, sliould opportunity occur." Thus it was 
^H that, within two years and two months of his death, 
^■^*»rge Gordon Byron became GretM-ge Gordon Noel 
B »>Ton, and henceforth signed his letters with the 
initials X.B. — the initial letters (as- he- remarked) of 
Napoleon- Buonaparte an<I Xota-Bene. It has already 

>oe«i remarked that he was under no obligation of 
Donour to decline taking his share of the yearly 
"'CYeiiue of the property, for which be had paid a 
k^eavj- price in money, dishonour, and discomfort. It 
I IB strange that whilst so many voices have condemned 
Byron for taking the pecuniary benefit coming to 
him from his wife's estate — a benefit that he enjoyed 
for only two years— no one has ever suggested that 
Lady Byron shuuld have declined the enrichment 
that came to her from his marriage- settlement on her, 

tfor more tlian thirty-five years. 
One has not far to seek for Byron's reason for 
taking tlie income. The money was his ; he liked 
money ; therefore he took the money that was his by 
bai^ain and purchase, and no more pertained to his 
■wife morally or legally, than that portion of bis 
interest in his own inheritance, which he had assigned 
to trustees for her advantage, remained either morally 
for legally in him. It would have been strange had 
lie done otherwise, when he had been for years work* 
ng and hoarding to get together enough money for 
realisation of one or another of lus dreams of 
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material advantage, — the acquisition of an island in 
the Levant, or a big sweep of land in South America, 
with two or three good silver mines, to repay him 
the usance of his moneys. ^ I want,' he said to 
Trelawny, ' a sum of money independent of income, 
30.000/, will do— 10,000/. I have— to buy a princi- 
pality in one of the South American States — Chili or 
Peru. Lady Hester Stanhope's way of life in Syria 
would just suit my humour.' The money from the 
Wentworth property might help to compass one or 
another of these projects. It would have strength- 
ened his hands for an ambitious game m Greece, had 
events £sivoured the personal ambition that carried 
him thither. Moreover, nursing the hope of eventual 
reconcilement to his wife, whilst he was in no 
humour to abate, he saw the imprudence of foregoing, 
aught of the rights and privileges of his marital 
position, which he had not relinquished by the deed 
of separation. 

Lady Noel's death was followed, after an interval 
of something more than two months, by the death of 
AUegra, under circuiastances already set forth ; — an 
event that must have touched Byron the more 
acutely, because the child was sent to the convent, 
where she caught the fatal fever, in contemptuous 
disregard of Claire's feelings and vehement protesta- 
tions. On recovering from the first shock of his 
grief for the loss of the child, he said to Teresa 
Guiccioli, ' She is more fortunate than we are ; 
besides, her position in the world would scarcely 
have allowed her to be happy. It is Gtxi's will — 
let us mention it no more.' His sorrow for the child 
does not, however, seem to have been attended with 
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compaBsion or any revival of tenderness for the 
child's mother. To Claire he appears to have been 
unrelenting to the last. Though he was compelled 
to acquit Shelley of the immorality referred to in a 
previous chapter, he eeems to have remained under 
the impression that Jane Clermont had given birth to 
a second child. Writing from Pisa on December 10, 
1821, to Murray, he said, ' My mother, my wife, my 
daughter, my half-sister, my sister's mother, raj natural 
daughter (as far at least as I am concerned), and 
myHeff are all only children.' He would scarcely have 
inserted the parenthetical words after the reference to 
his natural daughter, had he thought AUegra her 
mother's only child. He certainly would not have 
inserted them had he believed Jane Clermont inca- 
pable of erring with another man, even as she had 
erred with him. This unfavourable opinion of Claire 
is not to be lost sight of, when Byron is judged for 
his neglect of the mother at the time of the child's 
death, and hie omission to make any provision in his 
will for the needy woman whom he had injured 
grievously. 

Partly through misadventure, but chiefly from his 
want of proper consideration for the sensibilities and 
difSculties of the government under whose protection 
he was li'ving, BjTon found himself in an irritating 
embroilment with the Tuscan authorities, at the very 
moment of his keenest anxiety and sorrow for AUegra. 
On the 24th of March, 1822, he was returning to the 
town on horseback, with several mounted members 
of his Pistol Club about him, and in his rear a carriage 
containing Teresa Guiccioh and Mrs. Shelley, when a 
seijeant-major (or corporal, according to another ac- 
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count ^ of dragoons rode rongUy through the caval- 
cade* to the diacomfiture of Taafe, the Irish bore and 
absurd commentator^ wfaoee horse shying abruptly out 
of the dragoon's way nearly unseated a very maladroit 
equeistnan. To (fivert attention from his bad riding 
the Iris^hman. who had lost his temper and stirrup at 
the same moment^ exdaimed to Byron, ^ Shall we 
endure this nan*s insolence?^ Instead of replying, 
Eke a humourist* that he was thankful for the conire- 
temp^ which had afl^rded him so good an example of 
his compdnion's horsemanship^ Byron rising to rage 
in an instant* and crying aloud, ' No, we will bring 
him to account:' put his horse to the gaUop, and in 
another moment was in pursuit of the offensive 
trooper, with the Pistol-Club militant at his heels. 
The p^t and the trooper were through the gate 
betbre the guards could interfere; but whilst the 
f . J soldier was clattering up t^ Lung *Amo, with his pur- 

suer gaining upon him at every stride, Shelley and 
the other members of the club were having a ruffle 
with the soldiers at the gate, who had turned out with 
muskets ;iDd bayonets to breast the foaming flood of 
chivalry. After throwing a glove with divers hot 
words at the seijeant-major, under the notion that the 
fellow was an officer of superior quality whom a 
nobleman might challenge to a duel, Byron rode back 
to the gate, to find Shelley bleeding fit)m a sabre-cut 
on the head, and Taafe (the originator of the row) 
keeping at a safe distance from the fitty, alike to the 
indignation and contemptuous amusement of the ladies 
in the carriage. The most serious incident of the 
rather absurd affair was that, as he galloped past the 
Palazzo Lanfranchi after the glove had been hurled at 
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him, the trooper was stabbed with a stable-fork by- 
one of Byron's servants, who rushing out from the 
mansion gave him an ugly ' tlig ' in the ribs with the 
scarcely martial weapon. It says much for the dis- 
affection of the populace to their rulers, that no one 
came forth to identify the peqaetrator of this violent 
deed, done In broad daylight and in the presence of 
half-a-hundred excited people, and that the blind beg- 
gars of the Lung 'Amo, hearing the English were 
unarmed, sidled up to some of them, and gave them 
formidable stilettos, taken from the sleeves of ragged 
gaberdines. Responsible for the order of such a pop- 
xilace, the police had reason to think gravely of the 
disturbance, which had given the trooper on duty a 
wound that might prove fatal. The hubbub was suc- 
ceeded by an official inquiry, that must have disposed 
the Tuscan Government to ■wish Lord IJyron well 
away from Pisa with his pistol- shooting friends and 
his turbulent servants. Three months later (at the 
end of June or the beginning of July), when B^Ton 
and ihe Ganibas \vere in villegiatura at Montenero, 
the attention of the Leghorn police was called to 
another disturbance, in which the young Count Gamba 
had been stabbed by one of the poet's menials. At 
the same time, whilst his i>eople were earning the dis- 
fevour of the police, Byron had neither the prudence 
nor the courtesy to conciliate the Grand-duke and 
Grand-duchess by gratifying their wish to see him at 
Court, Under these circumstances, it is not sur- 
prising that to rid themselves of a sojourner within 
their bounds, who showed them no civility whilst 
giving them some trouble and more anxiety, the 
Tuscan authorities did precisely what the Papal 
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agents had done twdtve mnntlifi shioe at Ravenna. 
Ord^ing the Gambw to quit Tuscan temtory, with 
a knowledge that to aroid a convent Taresa wonld 
soon be compelled to follow her hthetj and with 
reason hr thinking that Byron would soon follow, if 
he did not accompany, her to another asylum, the 
Tofican Crovemment at the hymning of July bade the 
two Counts pack thdr baggage and move on. The 
notice to quit had the desired ^ect. Towards tlie end 
of September 1822 (scnne weeks after the cremation 
of poor Sbelley on the sand-beach of the Bay of 
Spezzia) Byron and the Comitess Goicdoli withdrew 
from the Palazzo Lanfranchi, and moved fit>m Pisa to 
Albaro, the suburb of Genoa, where Mrs. Shelley had 
hired at a rent of 24/. a-year, for Byron and the 
Gambas, the ViUa Saluzzo, a spacious house lying 
amid vineyards and olive woods, and had taken f(»r 
herself and the Hunts at a rent of 20/. a year, the 
smaller residence called the Gasa Negroto, of which 
dwelling-place Hunt wrote, ' There were forty rooms 
in it, some of them such as would be considered 
splendid in England, and all neat and new, with bor- 
ders and arabesques. The balcony and staircase were 
of marble ; and there was a little flower-garden.' 
After he had settled in the Villa Saluzzo, and begun 
to feel at home in the new abode, Byron wrote to 
Murray, ' Count Gramba's ^nuly, the father and 
mother ( ? brother) and daughter are residing with 
me by Mr. Hill (the minister's) recommendation, as a 
safer asylum from the political persecutions than they 
could have in another residence : but they occupy one 
part of a large house, and I the other, and our estab- 
lishments are quite separate.' 




' Grenoa again ! With what different feelings we 
beheld it the first time ! ' Leigh Hunt exclaims in a 
page of his book (so often quoted by the present 
writer), referring to the pleasant anticipations that 
animated him when he touched the port for the first 
time on the way to Leghorn. To apprehend the 
change in the litterateur's feelings, one mnst glance 
at circumstances imder whicli he had started few Italy. 
For some time Byron had been hankering for a news- 
paper, that, powerful chiefly through his connexion 
with it, should be in his hands on terms that, whilst 
aflbrding lum all the pleaBunee, should exempt him 
Irom all the drudgery and other disagreeable incidents 
of editorial authority. The paper should be estab- 
lished with his money, so that he should have pro- 
prietorial authority to throw whatever he liked into 
its columns. For its success and his own comfort, he 
should require the zealous co-operation of some com- 
rade of the Uterary craft:, who would throw all bis 
heart into the enteqirise for the sake of the emolu- 
ments of a joint proprietor and joint editor, entering 
the concern without capital. His coadjutor, besides 
being a facile and lively poet (for poetry would be 
a chief feature of the new journal) must he a no- 
table personage of the literary guild, with power to 
piuh the paper into public favour. The paper should 
be bright, sunny, humorous, superlatively satirical 
and daring. Seeing the need for a coadjutor, for 
whom he had a personal liking and with wliom lie 
could work Iiarmoniously, Byron was by no means 
disposed to regard poverty as a disqualification ibr 
the office. A poor man would be likely to work more 
resolutely tlian a rich coadjutor. Still benevolent, 
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when the benevolent project promised to yield a hand- 
some interest for invested money, Byron relished the 
notion of having a coadjutor whose ' fortime would be 
made ' (as the phrase goes) by the enterprise, and who 
would be duly grateful to the originator of the fortune- 
making affair. With such an organ in his hands, the 
poet felt he could revive hia waning popularity {or 
rather, the popularity that seemed to him to be wan- 
ing), could repay with scathing vehemence the satire 
of saucy critics, and (a matter not to be overlooked) 
could administer seasonable chastisement to Murray, 
whenever that publisher should be wanting in loyalty 
and devotion to the poet, out of wliom he was mak 
something more than a modest fortune. 

Moore was the first person to whom Byron si 
mitted the project, together with the offer of the c6'' 
adjutor's place. They must have an office, keep their 
names secret, and do a thing in weekly journalism 
that should set the Thames on fire. ' WTiy, man, 
Byron wrote to his friend, ' if you were to take to this 
in good earnest, your delits would be paid in a twelve- 
month . . . But you must live in London, and 1 also, 
to bring it to bear, and ice mtbtt keep it a secret. As 
for the living in London, 1 would make that not diffi- 
cult to you (if you would allow me), until we could 
see whether one means or other (the success of the 
plan, for instance) would not make it quite easy for 
you, as well as your family.' These words should be 
remembered In bare justice to the poet and journalist, 
to whom Byron made the offer, which Moore declined. 
Tor a short time Moore was tickled by the glittering 
bait, and thought of biting at it. On consideration 
be was too cautious even to nibble. The Irishman, 
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wlio wuiild h!i\'e been called ' canny ' had he been a 
Scotchman, was by no means deficient in caution ; 
and he knew enough of Byron's failings, to mistrust 
the project, and to be certain that if he closed with 
the propoBol he would soon lose his friends. The 
bait wliich Moore avoided after swimming' twice or 
thrice daintily about it, was gorged by Leigh Hunt. 

Though greed of gain was only one of the several 
motives that disjiosed Byron to this venture, it cannot 
be questioned it was a strong motive. He expected 
to make mucli money by the venture ; and Hunt, 
ever hopeful {notwithstanding his frequent fits of 
despondency) of enrichment without trouble, shared 
B)Ton's agreeable confidence in the conmiercial sound- 
ness of the project. It can also be conceived that 
Bypon relished the thought of doing Himt a good 
tiuTi. There were several reasons why Byron rather 
liked the man, whom he regarded disdainfully for his 
irant of breeding. Byron in his youthfiil generosity 
had dined with Hunt in Horsemonger Lane Gaol ; 

' and in thinking of Himt, he had a pleasant recollection 
of his own magnanimity on that occasion. Hunt was 
one of the very few London journalists who ha<l 
dared to write in B\Ton'8 defence during the storm of 
1816; and when his better nature' had fair play, 
Byron was to the last emotionally and unsteadily 
grateful. Within certain limits Byron had a respect 
for Hunt's poetical capacity and politics. Moreover, 
Shelley thought highly, far too highly, of Hunt's 

I literary power, attainments, and nature ; and when 
Byron determined to invite Hunt to come out to him 

I in Italy, he was very much under Shelley's influence. 
There were other considerations which aided in de- 
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termining Byron to take Hunt for the coadjator 
without capital. Shelley would be a zealous con- 
tributor to the paper for Hunt's sake, should Hunt, 
become the joint proprietor and acting editor. More- ' 
over, like Shelley, who was strangely uninformed on <■ 
the matter, B)Ton was under the impression that ' The • 
Examiner' was still in the hands of the Hunts, — that' ] 
John Hunt remained the proprietor of the journal, 
and that in Italy Leigh Hunt would stUl be the editor 
(out for a long holiday) of the powerful journal. The. 
new journal of poetry and humour would therefore, 
be aideti by the old journal of wit and politicR. 
With Shelley by his side, Byron may well have 
imagined that Shelley, Leigh Hunt and John Hunt 
(the robust man of business) were worth more for 
the purpose in view than Tommy Moore, with all his 
influence in the drawing-rooms. 

On hearing of tlie compact between Leigh Hant>i| 
and Byron, with Shelley for a kind of third party (if' T 
not third partner to the agreement), Moore and'* 
Murray fumed with annoyance and jealousy. Shouldf'J 
the new literary venture prove successiul (which wa«ij 
not unlikely), and should its success cause Byron to* 
think well of John Hunt as a man of business, the 
publisher saw it was on the cards that he might lose 
the poet of whom (after Byron's death) he exclaimed 
bitterly to Trelawny, 'That great man mth his jien i 
could alone have supported a publishing establish- 
ment.' On the other hand, in the growing intimacy of ^ 
Byron and Shelley, and in the possibility tliat the new 1 1 
journal would succeed, and that the two proprietors ■ 
would be welded together by their good fortune into > 
closest friends, Byron's biographer-elect (who by ' 
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liis own confession often had misgivings of his hold 
on Byron's affections) saw something more than a 
possibility that he would lose the confidence of his 
' noble friend.' It was even conceivable that in the 
course of years liis nobie friend would demand resti- 
tution of the ' Memoirs ' from Murray, and appoint 
Leigh Hunt his biographer tnce Thomas Moore, 
cashiered. 

On this point Byron had given both his publisher 
and the Irish songster cause for surprise, uneasiness, 
and suspicion. In November 1821 he joined with 
Moore in conveying to Murray the copyright of the 
'Memoirs' which he had given Moore in 1819. 
The deed of assignment, which conveyed this literary 
property to the publisher had not been executed many 
weeks, when Byron began to regret the steps he had 
taken for the posthumous publication of the auto- 
biographic sketches. The arrangements for Leigh 
Hunt's journey to Italy had been scarcely completed, 
when Byron moved Moore to join with him in getting 
from Murray a power of re<leeming the MSS. Leigh 
Hunt was still on his way from London to Leghorn, 
when at Byron's instance and urgent request, the deed 
of 6 May, 1822, was executed by which B}Ton 
obtained the power to redeem tlie ' Memoirs ' into his 
own hands. Byron's change of feeling respecting 
the autobiographic papers may well have puzzled and 
alarmed Moore and Murray. Without the cue (as he 
certainly was) to Byron's reason for wishing for this 
power over the ' Memoirs ' he had so lightly given 
away, Murray may well have suspected his great poet 
of thinking he might some day wish to put them in 
the hands of another publisher. Unawiire (as he 
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certainly was) of Byron^s real motive and purpose in 
the matt^« Moc»e may well have suspected his fiiend 
of JTitpfifling to choose another historian of his 
doings. 

Murray, fearful of losing his poet, and Tom 
Moore, apprehensive of losing his fiiend, did their 
best to inspire the author of ' Don eTuan ' with dis- 
taste for his fimtastic venture, and with alarm at his 
rashness, even before it was decided to call the new 
journal, * The Liberal/ It was insinuated to Byron 
that he would lose caste, impair his proper influence, 
render himself ridiculous by associating himself so 
closely and openly with such a brace of literary 
mauvais sujets as LfCigh Hunt the poetaster and 
Shelley the atheist. After * The Liberal ' had begun 
its brief and unfortunate career, Moore, who had de- 
clined to contribute a single colmnn of jingle to the 
miserable indiscretion, implored his ' noble fiiend ' 
almost pathetically * to emerge out of the " Liberal " 
as quickly as possible. It grieves me,' he added, 
* to urge anytiiing so much against Himt's interest ; 
but I should not hesitate to use the same language to 
himself were I near him. I would, if I were you, 
serve him in every possible way but this — I would 
give him (if he would accept of it) the profits of the 
same works, published separately — but I would not 
mix myself up in this way with others. I would not 
become a partner in this sort of miscellaneous " pot 
au feu,^^ where the bad flavour of one ingredient is 
sure to taint all the rest. I would be, if I were yoUj 
alone, single-handed, and, as such, invincible.' One 
may well smile at this fi*om a writer — speaking m 
grief, under an urgent sense of the obligations/ of 
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friendship — who was well aware that the ' Vision of 
Judgment ' more than any other of the miscellaneous 
ingredients had tainted the * pot-au-fm ' and rendered 
the whole mess offensive to the public palate. 

Byron and Leigh Hunt had both altered greatly 
during the six years that had passed since they bade 
one another farewell in London. Byron had grown 
hard, bitter, cynical, greedy of money. In such life 
m Byron had led since his withdrawal from England, 
an angel from heaven would have deteriorated into 
unfitness for angelic society ; and though at its best 
rich in kindness and generous impulsiveness, Byron's 
nature was never faultless. Tliat morbid selfishness 
■which ( in Hobhouse's opinion ) stained the man fras 
latent, and sometimes visible, in the boy. On the 
other hand, Leigh Hunt, at all times deficient in moral 
i-obuBtness, had lost any spirit of honest self-depend- 
ence that may have animated him Ln his earlier time. 
Besides 'conceitmg him into a martyr' (Byron's 
expression), Horsemonger Lane Gaol, where he lived 
luxuriously, and to a great ilegree on the benefactions 
of his political admirers, had been a had school for a 
man with his besetting infirmity. The pecuniary 
difficulties, that followed his Hberation from prison, 
confirmed him in his disposition to live indolently 
and self-indulgently on the resources of other people. 
Having first robbed him of the power to taste the l)it- 
temess of imearned bread, circumstances had vitiated 
his moral palate so that it discovered a peculiar sweet- 
ness in bread not earned by the sweat of his own brow 
or the labour of his own brain. It was not enough 
lor him to say that, after strenuously strivmg to the 
utmost of his ability to sustain himself by a compara- 
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rively unreinunerative vocation, a man of letters 
might in moments of great emergency and unforeseen 
trouble accept witliout shame pecuniary help from his 
affluent finends. He had a curioua and most de- 
moralizing notion that men of genius — especially of 
genius like his own — had a natural and manifest 
right to take from the pockets of their prosperous 
acquaintances whatever gold they needed for their 
necessities. He even contrived to persuade himself 
that by accepting money from a well-to-do friend he 
laid himself under no obligation to the giver of the 
money. On tlie contrary, if any obligation attended 
the transaction, it was one that made him his bene- 
factor's benefactor, and required the giver to ■ feel 
grateful to the receiver of the gift. ' I have not,* he 
^vrote, ' had that horror of being imder obligation, 
which is thoiiglit an essential refinement in money 
matters, and which leads some really generous per- 
sons, as well as some who only seek personal import- 
ance in their generosity, to think they have a right 
to bestow favours which they woidd be mortified to 
receive.' 

Though Dr. Elze uses too harsh a word, when he 
says, ' Hunt's connexion witli Byron commenced with 
a fiilsehood,' it cannot be questioned that Hunt 
was deficient in the honourable frankness which is so 
large a part of fair dealing, when he arranged with 
Byron to come out to him in Italy, without letting 
him know, that he had cease<l to lie editor of ' The 
Examiner,' and, being absolutely without any source 
of incouie, had no prospect of income save the 
revenue lie hoped to get from the journal not yet in 
existence. He was bound in honour to inform both 
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Byron and Shelley, that should he come to Italy with 
liis family, they or one of them would have to keep 
him, his wife and his six (or seven) children, till the 
projected journal should afford hun an income, and 
tliat, in case the enterprise migcarried, they would have 
him on their hands for a longer period. This infor- 
uiatlon Harold Skinipole withheld from his two friends, 
who, though they knew him to be in pecuniary em- 
barrassment and had every reasonable readiness to 
assist him, were both under the impression that a 
regular (though possibly Bomewhat inaufBcient } in- 
come would be coming to him from the office of a 
London newspaper. There is also no doubt that, 
whilst he refrained from showmg his friends the real 
state of his circumstances, he was well aware of their 
misconception of hia case. In this reticence respect- 
ing matters about which he should have been freely 
comimmicative, Leigh Hunt, if not actually gmlty of 
positive falsehood, was certainly guilty of disingenu- 
ous concealment. 

It follows th:it this Micawljer of the literary world 
went out to Italy with his wife and children, to prey 
on the bounty and to live (certainly for a time, 
possibly till lie and his family should be returned 
carriage-tree to England) on the resources of Shelley, 
who was by no means rich, and of Byron to whom 
he was but slightly known. Byron was astonished 
at learning, either whilst the Hunts were on their 
long voyage (of five months) to him, or immediately 
«fter their arrival at Leghorn, that his selected coad- 
jntor had not enough in his pocket for a month's 
cviirent expenses. Under the circumstances he may 
^ell have been nettled at the discovery ; and the poet 
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— fio nicely careful over his petty disbursements as to 
lose his temper once eveiy seven days over his weekly 
bills, and so impatient of imposition and extortion as 
to demand bloody sads&ction of the military horse- 
sharper who sold him an unsound animal — was not 
the man to submit tamely to Himt's arrangements for 
sucking money fix>m him. From a letter (misdated 
by an entire year and misplaced in Moore's ' Life ') 
it appears that Byron had received a sufficiently plain 
intimation of Hunt's predatory character, more than 
four months before his appearance at Montenero. On 
February 15, 1822 (not 1823, as Moore misprints it), 
Shelley wrote to Byron : — 

* My Dear Lord Byron, — I enclose you a 
letter from Himt, which annoys me on more 
than one accoimt. You will observe the post- 
script, and you know me well enough to feel how 
painful a task is set me in commenting upon it. 
Hunt had urged me more than once to ask you to 
lend him this money. My answer consisted in send- 
ing him all I could spare, which I have now literally 
done. Your kindness in fitting up a part of your own 
house for his accommodation I sensibly felt, and 
wiQingly accepted from you on his part, but, believe 
me, without the slightest intention of imposing, or, 
if I could help it, allowing to be imposed, any heavier 
task on your purse. As it has come to this in spite 
of my exertions, I will not conceal from you the low 
ebb of my own money aflTairs in the present moment, 
— that is, my absolute incapacity of assisting Hunt 
further. I do not think poor Hunt's promise to pay 
in a given time is worth very much ; but mine is less 
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subject to iincertainty, and I should be happy to be 
rffipoosible for any engagement he may have proposed 
to you. I am so much annoyed by this subject that 
I hardly know what to write and much less to say ; 
imd I have need of all your indulgence in judging 
both my feelings and expressions. I shall see you 
by-and-hy. 

' Believe me yours most faithfully and sincerely, 
'P. B. Shellet.' 

On his arrival in Leghorn harbour, where he 
mode Trelawny's acquaintance, Leigh Hunt was in the 
brightest and blithest spirits, overflowing with praise 
of the Italian sun and climate, pleased with every- 
thing about him, and pleasing everybody. If he was 
disappointed that Byron, tarrying at his villa outside 
the town, had not come to welcome him in the 
harbour, he concealed his discontent. The joyous, 
riant, ratlier too aflable gentleman does not appear 
to have exhibited any mortification at the greater 
poet's neglect to call upon him. For the moment he 
was in no mood to look out for shghts; was too 
delighted to find himself in Italy, whither he had 
come apparently for pleasure rather than business, to 
be out of humour for a mere trifle. Moreover, he 
found congenial occupation in providing for the 
comfort of Mi-s. Hunt (an invalid), and arranging for 
the conveyance of his babes and baggage to Pisa. A 
-day or two later, however, his spirits fell, when he 
'alked through Leghorn's hot and dusty suburb, to 

hottest-looking villa he bad ever seen, to make n 
■call on Byron, who had not offered him an opportu- 
'-aity for going to Montenero, to return a call. Arriv- 
VOL. U. 
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ing at on im£cirnxiiiise TnTwimff. wiien Byron and 
Teresa and the joung Oobk Fietio were in their 
highest excitement ahcam Ae mmderons Tnan- 
servant, who had just szaxak a knife into Teresa'a 
brother, the man of lenere h&i a reception, for which 
he could not he thanVfnl liicn^ he had no right to 
ref»ent it. Bjran^s fetnfyff was noC the only thing 
that distressed the xiaxar. At a glance the mere 
man of letta:^ saw tiuo: the Dobkman of letters was 
no [>erson to lend rcmlemx of gold pieces incon- 
siderately. Having jonm^^d firom England for a 
pleasant time with Lord Btfosu who only six years 
since was bent on distribaling a thousand guineas 
amongst three necesdtons anthc^rs, whilst bailiffs 
were actually seizing the boc^ ci his library, Leigh 
Hunt (a nice reader of the human countenance) was 
troubled by the worldly hardness and selfish shrewd- 
ness of the poet's still handsome &oe. A chilly 
tremor played about the heart of the needy litterateur 
Avho all through his tedious voyage had looked for- 
ward to the ease and state and luxury, in which he, 
and his dear wife, and all his dear children would 
live, after being welcomed to the palace of the lordly 
exile, who required his assistance in a graceful 
enterprise. 

Beginning as he meant to go on, Lord Byron 
from the first showed Mr. Hunt that he was not a 
man to be imposed upon. And going on as he 
began, Lord Byron, to the last hour of a vexatious 
and ignoble association, was very careful not to be 
imposed upon by 'the Cockneys' (as he designated 
them contemptuously to Trelawny, before they had 
been forty-eight hours in his house), for whose accom- 
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modation the ground-floor of the Palazzo Lanfranchi 
had been fitted at his cost, with suituhle fiirniture, 
^vhich Shelley had selected and intended to pay for. 
In some respects he was too careful. He might have 
been more courteous, without being less careful. He 
should at least have behaved with a show of cordiality 
and i)olitene8s to poor Mrs. Hunt, to whom he 
accorded no other greeting than a severely formal 
bow, without a single won.!, when she entered his 
house, exhausted with LIlnesB and the fatigue of 
travelling. He could have kept the Hunts to their 
proper floor of his palace, without patting the big 
boll-dog on the head, and saying to him in Trelawny's 
hearing, ' Don't let the Cockneys pass that way.' So 
long as they lived under the same roof the two poets 
however maintained a show of mutual complaisance. 
Though he seldom invited his literary coadjutor to 
the salons of the first floor, l^e gossiped with him in 
the garden. Occasionally he mounted him on a 
horse, and took him for a ride to the farm-house. 
Now and then he even relaxed so far as to invite the 
' chief of the Cockneys ' to dinner, and to hold a ijrief 
conversation with Mrs. Hunt, who was at no pains to 
conciliate the peer. As Mrs. Hunt could not speak 
Italian and the Countess GuiccioU could not speak a 
sentence of English, the ladies had a good excuse for 
keeping apart. At first Teresa showed a disposition 
to behave graciously to Hunt ; but on findmg him an 
unsympathetic fistener to her complaints of Byron's 
faulty behaviour she dropped him from lier considera- 
tion. SheUey's death, following so quickly on the 
arrival of the Cockneys, placed the occupant of the base- 
ment rooms in a terribly false position. Had Shelley 
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lived, his influence would have diminished the friction 
attending the intercourse of the rich lord and the 
penniless author. Under Shelley's handling Byron 
would have been less inclined to resent than laugh at 
Himt's crafty silence respecting his disconnexion 
from * The Examiner.' Moreover, as Shelley would 
have borne at least half the biuxien of the shiftless 
family Byron would have been less apprehensive for 
his own purse. As Byron wrote the ninth, tenth and 
eleventh cantos of ' Don Juan ' in August, whilst the 
Hunts were imder his roof in the Lung 'Amo, it may 
be taken for granted that the fiither of the little 
Hunts A\ as not absent from the poet's mind when he 
wrote the stanza, 

' Alas ! how deeply painful is all payment ! 

Take lives, take wives, take aught except men's purses, 
As Machiavel shows those in purple raiment, 

Such is the shortest way to general curses. 
They hate a mmxlerer much less than a claimant 

On that sweet ore which everybody nurses. — 
Kill a man's family, and he may brook it, 
But keep your hands out of his breeches' pocket.' 

The amoimt of the money expended by Byron on 
the Hunts was not great. Beside paying for the 
'good and respectable' furniture for their rooms in 
the Palazzo Lanfranchi, and sending 200/. to England 
for the charges of their voyage to Italy, he gave 
Hunt 70/. at Pisa, defrayed the cost of their journey 
from Pisa to Genoa, and supplied them with another 
30/. to enable them to go from Pisa to Florence. The 
sum probably did not greatly exceed 500/. There 
was no need for him to give them more ; but under 
the circumstances he could scarcely have given them 
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less. From the way in which Leigli Hunt writes of 
money, pecuniary obligations, and Byronic niggardli- 
ness, it is obvious that the sum would have risen to 
thousands, had it not been for Byron's resoluteness in 
resiBtLng the insatiable applicant ' for more.' It is a 
sordid business to smile about. But Hunt's indig- 
nant account of Byron's device for keeping the 
demands on his pm-se down to the minimum is droll 
as well as slightly sickening. Hunt's notion was that 
the money should have been handed over in the way 
least likely to wound the recipient's pride. Byron, on 
the contrary^, saw it would be to his disadvantage to 
part with hie gold thus considerately and delicately, 
' During our residence at Pisa,' says the litteratair in 
difficulties, ' I had from him, or rather from his 
steward, to whom he always sent me for the money, 
and who doled it out to me as if my disgraces were 
being counted, the sum of 70/.' 

Whilst the position at the Palazzo Lanfranchi was 
irritating to Byron, it was exasperating to Hunt, who, 
saved from sycophancy by constitutional insolence, 
was intolerant alike of his social superiors and his 
intellectual superiors. For weeks before the appear- 
ance of the first number of ' The Liberal,' the 
joint-adventurers in the ill-fated enterprise (that 
perished in the delivery of its fourtli budget of wit 
and wisdom) were as thoroughly and heartily at feu<l 
as 3Ioore and Murray wished them to be. Under 
these circumstances it is not surjirising that when 
BjTon moved «ith his dependants from Pisa to Genoa, 
he woidd not travel in the company of the Hunts. 
The migration was accomplished towards the end of 
December. Whilst Byron went by land with Teresa 
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Guiccioli to Lend, the rest of the party went thither 
by water, — ^the Hunts in a felucca ; Bjrron's servants, 
with 'what the Yankees would have called a freight of 
notions,' in another boat ; whilst Trelawny, as 
director-in-chief of the operations, convoyed the voya- 
gers in Byron's yacht the * Bolivar,' having the plate, 
books and papers under his especial care. Meeting at 
Lerici — where B}Ton was detained for four days (two 
of them spent in bed) by one of his violent attacks of 
indigestion — the whole part}'^ proceeded, after visiting 
Shelley's last home, from Lerici to Sestri by water, 
Byron and the Countess making the passage in a 
fourth boat by themselves. * It was pretty,' says 
Hunt, ' to see the boats with their Avhite sails, gliding 
by the rocks, over that blue sea.' The remainder of 
the journey from Sestri to Genoa was by land, — over 
the maritime part of the Apennines, lymg (says the 
same descriptive writer) * in a succession of great 
doughy billows, like so much enormous pudding, or 
petrified mud ; ' — Byron and Madame Guiccioli still 
holding aloof from the Himts, till they came to Albaro, 
where the two poets (according to Byron's statements 
of the case) had scarcely any intercourse, with the 
exception of unavoidable conferences on matters of 
business. Well might poor Hunt ejaculate, * Genoa 
again ! With what difierent feelings we beheld it the 
first time ! ' 
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3 Snluzii — Fwlure of 'The Liberal' — B)'ron's Annoyanca at the 
Misadveature — Hia Lltoisry Work at Albaro — The BlesaiDgtona nt 
— Count D'Oriay'g 'EnRlish Notea' — Meswtge of Peace to 
Lady Byron — Leigh Hunt on Byronic I'eltinessea —Teresa Guic- 
cloli'ft Influence- Byron'a Letters to her from Cephalonia — Ilia 
Correspondence with the London Greek CoimnittBe— Farewell to the 
Dlisaingtona — Dupftrture from Genoa — Leghorn — Goetho'3 Letter 
— ArgortolL 

Leaving Pisa in September 1822, when he waa well 
within one year and seven months of his death, Byron 
went to Genoa and for something less than ten months' 
abode with the Gamba8 (the two Counts and Teresa 
Guiccioli) in the Casa Saluzzi, — the house, standing 
in a courtyard planted with cypress-treea, cut fan- 
tastically in accordance with the practice of what the 
Eiiglish gardeners of the seventeenth century used to 
term ' topiary art ; ' the house where he entertained 
the Blessingtons and Count D'Orsay, and in January 
1823 received the enthusiastic young Frenchman, 
Mone, J. J. Coulmann, who having expected to find 
him a person of haughty bearing and heroic presence, 
was greatly surprised by the cordial manners, diminu- 
tive stature, and simple costume of the poet ' whose 
publishers paid him a guinea a line ; ' the house 
famous in Byronic story as the scene of his last 
literary labours, and of the negotiations with the 
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Lociiic: Gr*cti GzcaBaiiicie, that resulted in the fatal 
ez^iiaihiic. ti-^ Greeoe. Planted in a picturesque 
$:ibi:irr>. zhe Cast Salozzi was a pleasant place, com- 
nasstiini: finse views d Genoa, the ^rulf and the 

A. ^ 

The £rsi mnnbe- of ' The Liberal ' came from 
Lorrion to the j«>mt-pTv»prietors by the €renoese post. 
It Li^ Iven alr«i.iy observed how quickly the birth of 
the urlzicky pnbUcation was followed by its death. 
Xo one ctin say that Byron figures creditably in this 
business. In truth, the affair of ' The Liberal ' is the 
epi5*>ie of his purely literary career in which he shows 
to least advantage. The journal having been a thing 
of his own conception and inception, and its failure 
being due almost entirely to his own capricious dis- 
taste for the enterprise before the first number went to 
press, he should have had the manliness to confess him- 
self alike responsible for the project and the misadven- 
ture. But, instead of taking the discredit to himself, 
he held the brothers Hunt (especially Leigh Hunt) 
accountable both for the undertaking and the mis- 
carriage. By clouding the mental and moral vision, 
and throwing matters out of historic perspective, anger 
disposes even truthful men to imtruthfulness ; and of 
all living men Byron under irritation was the least 
likely or able to take an acciu^te and judicial view of 
the circumstances of his displeasure. Ceasing to hold 
himself responsible for the journal as soon as he fore- 
saw failure for it, he began to think and talk of it as 
the affair of the Hunts. Having designed the thing 
for the attainment of his own ends and the gratifica- 
tion of his own ambition, the venture had no sooner 
come to grief, than he contrived to persuade himself 




that his only motive for having a part in the fiasco 
was benevolence towards the Hunts. ' I am afraid 
the Journal is a bad business, and won't do,' he wrote 
to Murray In October 9, 1822, ' but in it I am sacri- 
ficing myself for others — / can have no advantage in 
it. I believe the brothers Ilimts to be honest men : 1 
am sure that they are poor ones ; they have not a Nap. 
They pressed me to engage in this work, and in an 
evil hour I consented. Still I shall not repent, if I 
can do them the least service. I have done all I can 
for Leigh Hunt since he came here ; but it is almost 
useless ; — his wife is ill, his six' (there were seven, by 
the way, according to Trelawny) 'children not very 
tractable, and in the affairs of this world he himself is 
a child. The death of Sbelley left them totally 
aground ; and I could not see them in such a state 
without using the common feelings of humanity, and 
what means were in my power, to set them afloat 
again.' From anyone but Byron this would be stag- 
gering. Even from him it causes eyes to open with 
astonishment. In the same strain he wrote to a latly 
[Letter 509, Moore's 'Life'], 'If you mean to say 
that, had he ' {i.e. Leigh Hunt) ' been a weidthy man, 
I would have joined in this Journal, I answer in the 
negative I engaged in the Journal from good- 
will towards him, added to respect for his character, 
literary and personal ; and no less for his political 
courage, as well as regret for his present circum- 
stances ; I did this in the hope that he might, with the 
same aid from literary friends of literary contributions 
(which is requisite for all journals of a mixed nature), 
render himself independent.' This was the atnazing 
way in which Byron s|K)ke and i\Tote to his acipiaint- 
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ance aboat his part in an enterprise, which had origi- 
nated in liis owD mere motion for the attainment of 
his own private ends, and for ivhich had it been suc- 
cessful he would have taken to himself Bomething 
mcoe than the Uou's share of the credit. It may not 
be iituiginerl that he was fibbing wilfully. Had he not 
p^^oaded himself that he was drawn into the affair 
bv benevolent concern for the Hunts, he could not 
have written thus to Moore and Murray who to his 
knowledge knew as much as hiniself about the matter. 
AssoonasbequarreUed, Byron talked wide of the truth 
— ^witboat knowing it. The same Byron wlio, in his 
escusaWe annoyance at Leigh Hunt, accounted in 
this marvellous £ishion for bis disastrous entangle- 
ment with the needy man of letters imd Adjournal, 
was the same BjTon who, in his furious rages against 
his wiw, thought ha- the moral Clrtemnestra of her 
wnnixiratively unoffending lord, and in his colder 
reseutment agninst her persisted in declaring that he 
could not conceive why she had quarrelled with him. 
At Genoa Byron wrote ' The Age of Bronze,' 
' The Ishind.' and the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, 
6fte^iih. and sixteenth cantos of 'Don Juan,'— the 
great, imtinished satire which Goethe, with all his 
admiration for the (vrformance, declared the most 
ininwral [^toem that was ever written. AVhilst thus 
busy with his pen he had a ciiiHl pretext for seeing 
but little of Leigh Hunt ; of whom, by the way, he 
probablv saw more than he admitted in his letters to 
Mi.xire and Miuray. Speaking of himself as ' passing 
a melancholy time at Albaro.' Hunt says, ' My inter- 
course with Lord Byron, though less than before, ' 
considemble ; and we were always, as the phrase i 
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"on good terms," He knew what I felt, for I said 
it. I also knew what he thought, for lie eaid that 
" in a manner ; " and he was in the habit of giving 
you a good deal to understand, in what he did not 
say. In the midst of all his strange conduct, he jiro- 
fessed n great personal regard. He could do the most 
humiliating things, insinuate the bitterest, both of 
me and my friends, and then affect to do all away 
with a soft word, protesting that nothing he ever said 
was meant to apply to myself.' The truth of the 
matter seems to be that, whilst keeping vigilant 
guard over his breeches pockets, and resolutely 
checking each disposition to yield to Harold Skim- 
pole's insidious arts, Byron softened occasionally to 
the man whom he pitied for being a poor devil, and 
woidd have Hked heartily had he been a self-sustain- 
ing ' poor devil ! ' 

In April and May 1823, Byron saw much of the 
Blessingtona and their Cupidon dechaine, — the Irish 
Earl to whom Lady Byron's tnistees had refused to 
lend the poet's money ; the Countess who had already 
published a book or two ; and the young Frenchman 
whose MS. journal of English society and manners 
afforded Byron much diversion. (What has become 
of the young Count's Journal? In whose keeping 
does it rest? Will it be found two centuries hence 
in English libraries, side by side vrith. Grammout's 
'Memoirs?') Calling at the Casa Saluzzi on April 
Fool's Day, 1823, the Elessingtons left Grenoa on the 
second day of the following June, after spending just 
two months in familiar intercourse with the poet, 
who, opening his heart to the Countess on the old 
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on which he could he curiously garrulous to casual 
acquaintances), opened it the more fully and precisely, 
on discovering tliat Lady Bleeeington was on friendly 
terms with a gentleman (even then at Genoa), whose 
sister waa Lady Byron's most conBdential friend. 
Conversing on the one hand with thla gentleman 
about the anxieties of his sister's especial friend, and on 
the other hand with the poet himself about his feelings 
towards his wife, it was natural for Lady BlessLngton 
to entertain a wish to be of service in bringing about 
a friendly understanding between the long-separated 
husband and wife. One noteworthy result of this 
amiable readiness on Lady Blessington's part, and 
lier free talk with Byron on the interesting topic, was 
that he ^vrote licr the following epistle : — 

'Mai/ 3, 18i'3. 

'Dear Ladt Blessington, — My request would 
be for a copy of the miniature of Lady Byron, which 
I have seen in the possession of the late Lady Noel,' 
as I have no picture, or indeed memorial of any kind' 
of Lady BjTon, as all her letters were in her own poa-' I 
session before I left England, and we have had nO'l 
correspondence since — at least on her part, 

' My message, with regard to the infant, is simply' j 
to this effect — that in the event of any accident oc-* 
curring to the mother, and my remaining the survivor, 
it would be my wish to have her plans carried into-l 
effect, both mth regard to the education of the child, ■ 
and the person or persons under whose care Lady' I 
Byron might be desirous that she should be placed.-] 
It is not my intention to interfere with her in any 'I 
way on the subject during her life ; and I presume 'J 
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that it would be some consolation to her to know (If 
she i» in ill health, as I am given to understand) that 
in no case would anything be done, as far as I am 
concerned, but in strict conformity with Lady Byron's 
own wishes and intentions — left in what manner she 
thought proper. 

' Believe me, dear Lady Blessington, your obliged, 
&c. &c. 

'Noel Byhon.' 

Three days later in a letter dated May 6, 1823, 
(enclosing the poet's withheld letter to Lady Byron, 
of November 17, 1821, — printed in the preceding 
chapter), Byron says, ' The letter which I enclose I 
was prevented sending by my despair of its doing any 
good. I was perfectly sincere when I wrote it, and 
am so still. But it is difficult for me to withstand 
the thousand provocations on that subject, which 
both fnends and foes have for seven years been 
throwing in the way of a man whose feelings were 
once tpiick, and whose temper was never patient. 
But "returning were as tedious as go o'er." I feel 
this as much as ever Macbeth did ; and it is a drenrj' 
sensation, which at least avenges the real and imagi- 
nary wrongs of one of the two unfortunate persons it 
concerns.' 

The only persons to deny or doubt Byron's sin- 
cerity in this correspondence with Lady Blessington 
and in the withheld letter of November 17, 1821, to 
Lady Byron, are those who have been induced to be- 
lieve him to have been guilty of misconduct that, 
lying beyond forgiveness, rendered it impossible for 
liim to have been sincere in writing letters as though 
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forgiveness and reconcilement were possible. Hut i 
is certain that the persons thinking thus of his ints*;l 
conduct were led to think so hy misconception oviM 
misrepresentation. It is certain he had committed naSm 
such unpardonable offence. It follows therefore thate^ 
the grounds for questioning his sincerity are imngi- 
nary. There must be an end to personal history if 
these letters may not be taken as evidence of the state 
of feeling which they indicate. Unsupported by a. 
single scrap of good testimony, discredited by the: 
conclusive evidence as to the nature and extent of his i 
misbehaviour to his wife, the notion that the poefJ 
played the hypocrite in this correspondence, 
fabricated the withheld letter merely to show it about' ' 
to his advantage, must be dismissed as absolutely* , 
ludicrous. 

The letter to Lady Blessington was a sinceral 
overture by the poet for something like a friendly! ■ 
arrangement with his wife. To most readers it will; ] 
seem something more, — the first step towards a peti- 
tion for comi)lete reconciUation. By asking for his- 
wife's miniature, because he had no picture of heri I 
and desired the solace of a portrait to strengthen his- ' 
recollection of her lineaments, he declared with equal 
delicacy and force, that he longed to look again on her 
face. In promising never to interfere \rith her in 
any matter touching their child's education, he made ■ 
a jffomise (to which Lady Blessington and everyt. i 
reader of his letter to that lady would be witnesses)^- 
that must have afforded great comfort to the mother.' i 
who,now that Ada had ceased to be a mere nursling, wa«i , 
in constant fear that he would soon come to England 
and claim his daughter. It was u momentous con-. 
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cession of parental right, for which he might well feel 
Kure at least of his wife's gratitude. It was his return 
for the lock of the child's hair, and the words wTitteii 
by his wife on the paper, enclosing the hair. After 
this exchange of conciliatory gifts, friends surely liad 
reason to hope that the time was not far distant when 
the husband and wife would meet occasionally in 
amity, even though they might not think it well to 
repeat the hazardous experiment of living together 
under the same roof. 

Whilst Byron's thoughts were taming thus ten- 
derly to the wife, of whom he bad written so many 
violent and cruel words, and to whom he had hoped 
in 1816 to return in a few months, his feelings for 
Teresa, which had never kno«'n the delicacy of love, 
were fast losing the warmth of dying passion. Byi-on's 
long separation from her, after her withdrawal from 
the Papal territory, had resulted in a brief, though 
faint, renewal of his former delight in her beauty and 
society. ' Fancying she walked in the eyes of the 
whole world, a heroine by the side of a poet,' Leigli 
Hunt admits that when he first ' saw her at Monte- 
nero, she was in a state of excitement and exaltation, 
and had really something of this look.' Untruthful- 
ness in actual words, be it observed, was not one of 
Hunt's infirmities. Spite and malice never caused 
him to pen a deliberate falsehood even against Byron. 
His suggestion that Byron was deficient in maseulhie 
courage — the only statement i-esembling a falseliood 
in hia base book — was not so much an assertion of a 
fact, as an ungenerous but sincere inference from 
unquestionable facts, — the poet's physical timidity 
and nervous unsteadmess, when he was taken un- 
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awares hy little dangers, till he had found time 
gather his fortitude and resoloteaess. The pai 
fact of Hunt's book to Byron's disparagement is its 
truthfulness. Bringing together all the great poet's 
pettinesses and meannesses, to which a generous friend 
would have closed his eyes, it tells them so veraciouslyt 
that Trelawny, with all his disposition to admire Bj 
was constrained to admit that of all the numei 
books about the poet, it was the book which gave the 
best idea of the man. as he appeared to his ordinarv 
acquaintance. Consefjuently Leigh Hunt is a reliable 
witness respecting Teresa Guiccioli ; and he had not 
known her many weeks before he saw that Byron had 
no real love for her, and that she had no real love for 
him, — that whilst he totik a perverse delight in mis- 
managing her, she ' did not in the least know how to 
manage him, wlien he was wrong.' The poet found 
pleasure in shocking her by no means nice sense of 
delicacy ; and after worrying her into petulant exhi- 
bitions of disapproval of his conduct, he would look *as 
if he enjoyed her vehemence, and did not believe a 
word of it.' Besides protesting against his words or 
acts, and 'nagging at him' to his face before witnesses, 
she used to make complaints against him to his oo- 
quaintances behind his back. Looking no oli 
than her years at Montenero, she in a few monthi 
assumed an air of age and weariness and sec] 
misery. This ' rapid and very singular change,! 
says Hunt. ' took place, to the suqirise of everybody. 
In the course of a few months she seemed to ha' 
lived as many years. It is most likely in that intern 
that she discovered she had no real hold on the 
affections of her companion.' The witness's ' every- 
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one' includes, of course, Trelawny (who used to bear 
evidence to Hunt's accuracy), and Mrs. Shelley and 
Jlrs. Williams, Wliat Hunt saw "was foreseen by 
Shelley, who had no sooner made Teresa's acquaint- 
ance tlian he detected her insufficiency for tlie difficult 
place into which passion had carried her, and pre- 
dicted that she would have plenty of time to repent 
her rashness in leaving her husband for so changeful 
an admirer. ICnowing that Byron hud never really 
loved her, Hoppner had no doubt that a chief cause 
of the poet's restlessness in Italy was a desire to get 
away from her. Hunt, Trelawny, Mrs. Shelley, Mrs. 
Williams and Hoppner are a goodly company of wit- 
nesses to this pouit. Their evidence is not to be 
disposed of by the smartness with which Tom Jloorc 
whipt up Teresa's testimony in her own favour, — so 
OS 'to run her' as an angelic woman against the 
unrelenting Lady Byron. 

Another Mitness to the same pohit was Byron 
himself. Sitting at the stem of the ' Hercules,' when 
they were making their slow passage from Leghorn 
to Ccphalonia, Byron said to Trelawny, ' The Greeks 
are returned to barbarism ; Mitford says the people 
never were anything better. Nor do I know what I 
ana going for. / was tired of Italy, and liked Greece, 
and the London Committee told me I should be of 
use, but of what use they did not say nor did I see.' 
This confession that he was tired of Italy and wanted 
to get out of the country, where he left Teresa and 
her iather to go their own way, is significant of a 
state of feeling towards the young Countess tliat may 
be called 'thinly veiled estrangement.' No doubt he 
liad several reasons for wisbhig to leave the land. 
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The mortifying and humiliating failure of the Carbon- 
arist movement, to which he had committed himself 
so openly, was one cause of his distaste for the 
country, where he had so often declared his purpose 
of spending the remainder of his days. Remorse for 
Ilia Venetian depravity was another cause of the 
distaste. Italy was monmfully associated with the 
sorrow that cjime to him fi-om the death of his natural 
daughter, whose interment in England was a pathetic 
revelation of her father's affection for the country of 
his birth and the scenes of his boyhood. At the same 
time he di.«liked Italy as the scene of his recent 
literary humOiation, which he would not have been so 
desirous of shifting from himself to his coadjutor, had 
it not touched his pride acutel}-. Moreover, his rela- 
tions ivith Hunt, on which he cannot have reflectel 
with complacence, and the feeling of sorrow and re- 
pugnance, with which he recalled the circumstances of 
Shelley's death and cremation, quickened his wish to 
escape from a land in which he had sinned and suf- 
fered much. But the strongest of all his motives for 
clearing out of Italy was his desire to get away from 
Teresa Guiccioli, and to be quit of an alliance whidi 
be had never meant to be anything more than a t«n- 
porary arrangement, and which, now that the 
Countess irked and bored and fretted him. was 
nothing better than a vexatious and unendurable en- 
tanglement. 

The Countess Guiccioli persuaded Moore to believe, 
or at least persuaded him to represent, that Byron 
left her in Italy, because the unsettled state of Greece 
rendered it an unsuitable country for her to reside in. 
Probably this was the poet's pretext for requiring her 
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to remain in her native land, whilst he followed Iiis 
fate in sccDes dear to him from early manhood. But 
there is often a wide difference between the real reason 
and fair pretext for a decision. The unsettled state 
of South America did not preclude him from meaning 
to take lier thitlier in his companj', when he was in a 
better humour with her and was meditating an expe- 
dition without any purpose, that would be defeated by 
her presence at his side. Though there was war in 
Greece, whitber be had no intention of going directly 
from Genoa, tranquillity reigned in the Ionian Islands, 
where he meant to linger and loiter, whilst gleaning 
sure and sufficient information about the men and 

' parties engaged in tlie struggle for emancipation ; and 
had not his passion for the Italian lady completely 

I burnt itself out, she would have been permitted to 
accom]mny him to the Islands, — would have partaken 

1 of tlie festivities at Argostoli, joined in the excursion 

■ to Ithaca, and shared the poet's cottage at Metaxata. 
In that case, instead of making the voyage from 
Genoa to Cephalonia in tbe lumbering ' Hercules,' 
that had no accommodation for a lady, Byron would 
have smled thither in the ' Bolivar' — the yacht that 
Lad been built for him, during his stay at Pisa, when 
he was playing with a project for an expedition to 
Bolivar's country, with Teresa for his fellow-voyager. 
In Grecian waters, where he would sail within view 
from the windows of London drawing-rooms,— where 
his movements would be reported in every English 
newspaper — where he wished to figure in the way that 
might dispose Lady Byron to send him the miniature 
he had so recently solicited, nothing was further 
from Byron's purpose, than to have the notorious 
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in every port at which he 
rn ^TiL'iL ^rrzri t- xeL she would have been a 

si=:Z ^H *:*»■- vovairer in the Ionian 
r^ of English residents would 
^-^ •'w.'- ji:~=- ir^'Irr^i ^ ???cerre her, than in Greece 
^ j-r^ 'Tj' ^;:."" T~ ■ul'T- would have been to find 

kie asyhnn. In selling the 
siiirtv"T»ii for a song (of four 
r _: ^-^^ ^^Lzr-:-!:?- szii Sriermimng to make the 
li^ ^. "r?r ^-sjizii^ ir tbe •Hercules/ with his 
: >-c-> z^i "ri^^ c a^ss^ and munitions, Byron's 
"r:i-:i ^.T ^1-^- ^:* >::«.>•>- rr t-ot an end to the haras- 
•^JT.: ti-^:'-^:*s - -ii: jkfv wbccn he was determined 
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'^'' — i-T^ rr:T=::r -rbi: Xar^zise de Boissv's life, after 

-si-t^-;.^^ ,r:r-^trr,7Ci?.>cslv bci liooe too lightly of the 

I:i-v > * y.t*.vllr:*--:^.^cs ;c Lori Bvron,' Dr. Elze recom- 

:r.T_:-: .i^r r. raif >?ec^ tor the pubUcation of 

B'rr. :. > ,MTVf:>. i:*S:ii'>'^^ wrrh her?elll and of the letters 

cr b^r Vr: cc^fr t^.trrr wT*rrcn while he was in Greece/ 

1: r-::: s^^jr^.-^Iy >? i« urceii that the correspondence 

w'. ;J : hdv^f ?eer: vubu>iied betof^ this advice was 

ir-v»:i:. hop.i ihe v.r rrvsivriJ^nce been calculated to 

siLsrui'i the la^iv^s darrerin^r view of her relation and 

>t;rv :«.*vs to the poet, who lived long enough to make 

her >w his purp«-^<e of throwing her over, even as he 

lia<l di>uii>.se<l Claire. Moreover, though Moore avers 

Con the lady's authorit}* ) that B^Ton wrote* frequently 

hut brit'tiy * to Teresa after leaving Italy, there are 

jrr«>iinds for a strong opinion that the letters were 

iiion* brief than frequent. That they were cold and 

unloverlike epistles may be inferred firom the extracts 

from three of them, printed in Moore's ' Life : ' for of 




course Madame Guiccioli gave the biographer the pass- 
ages that were most eloquent of the writer's devotion 
to the receiver of tlie epistles. Here are the three 
specimens of the way in which Byron wrote from 
Oephalonia to the lady who (according to Moore) was 
the only woman he ever really loved, with the single 
exception of Mary Chaworth ; — 

(1) 'October 7 [1823]. 

' Pietro has told you all the gossip of the island, 
— our earthquakes, our politics, and present abode in 
a pretty village. As his opinions and mine on the 
Greeks are nearly similar, I need say little on that 
subject. I was a fool to come Iiere ; but, being here, 
I must see what is to be done.' 

What a contrast between these frigid lines and 
the effusions Byron used to send his Teresa from 
Venice ! If it be pleaded that the poet had his hands 
fiill of momentous affairs, when he deputed Pietro 
Cramba to give his sister " the gossip of the island,' 
let it he remembered how Napoleon during the fierce 
agitations and innumerable (hetractions of his cam- 
paigns wrote the tenderest of love-letters to Josephine. 
Moreover, let it be borne in mind that, instead of 
thinking him engrossed by affairs, the Marquise de 
Boissy thought Byron had leisure for writing suc- 
cessive cantos of ' Don Juan ' and copious additions 
to the ' Memoirs,' during his residence in Ceplialonia. 

(2) 'October — [m-2&]. 

' We are still in Cephalonia, waiting for news of a 
more accurate description ; for all is contradiction 
and division in the reports of the state of the Greeks. 
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I shall fulfil the object of mr mission from the Com- 
mittee, and then return into Italy ; for it does not 
se^n likely that, as an indiTidoal, I can l>c of use to 
them ; — at least no other forogner has yet appearetl 
to be M>, nor does it seem likely that any will be at 
present. Pray be as cheerfiil and tranquil as you 
can ; and be assured that there is nothing here tliat 
can excite anj-thing but a wish to be with you again. 
— though we are very kindly treated by the English 
here of all descriptions. Of the Greeks, I can't say 
much good hitherto, and I do not like to speak ill of i 
them, though they do so of one another.' ' ■ 

Again what a contrast to the letters be wrote her 
in the summer and autumn of 1819 I Instead of 
hungering and thirsting for her presence and the 
music of her voice, he cannot even say unequivocally 
that he wishes to be with her again. All he can 
aver in that direction is that he has seen no woman 
in Cephalonia capable of inspiring him with anv 
other wish, — no woman of whom Teresa shoiUd be 
jealous. ' ■ 

(3) ' October 2B [182.S]. 1 
' You may be sure the moment 1 can join yon 
again will be as welcome to me as at any jteriod of 
our recollection. There is nothing very attractive 
here to divide my attention ; but I must attend to 
the Greek cause, both from honour and inclination. 

Messrs. IJ and T are both in the Morea, 

where they have been very well received, and both of 
them write in good spirits and hopes. I am anxious 
to hear how the Spanish cause will be arranged, as -7 
ihink it may have an influence on the Greek contest 
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I wisli that both were fairly and favourably settled, 
that I might return to Italy, and talk over with you 
our, or rather Pietro's adventures, some of which are 
rather arousing, as also some of the incidents of our 
voyages and travels. But I reserve them, in the hope 
that ive may laugh over them togetlier at no very 
distant period.' 

Something less frigid ! But what luke-warmth 
for the sensitive, anient, impetuous Byron, when 
writing to the only woman he ever really loved, with 
the single exception of Mary Chaworth ! The moment 
of their reunion will be as welcome to him as any 
moment of their liaison ; there is no beauty, amongst 
the belles of the island, ' to divide his attention ; ' 
and he anticipates joining with Teresa in laughing 
over her brother's adventures ! But he does not 
trouble himself to describe any of these adventures, 
for the mitigation of her melancholy, during her 
lord's absence. With what a heavy heart must 
Teresa have put away these cold and unfeeling notes 
(after wetting them with her tears) by the side of the 
epistles he wrote her, in the days when he loved her 
— after a fashion! The notes were all the colder to 
her Irecjuise they ivere not written in her native 
Italian (the language of which he had so perfect a 
mastery), but in hi-i native English of which she 
knew so little, that she could not get at the purport 
of the brief letters without the help of a dictionary. 
It is curiously indicative of Byron's purpose to Teresa 
that he thus wrote to her in English from Cephalonia. 
Xever before (with a single exception) had he written 
to her in English. In her absence irom the city, 
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whilst dallying with bis passion at Bologna he wrote 
the memorable love-letter (on the fly-leaf of one of 
her favomnte books) — in English, so that she might 
not understand a word of it. In Cephalonia, whilst 
soothing his conscience by writing her a few civil 
and faintly amatory sentences, be again wrote to her 
in Enghsh, — so that the little love of the epistles 
should waste by translation and fade almost to 
nothing, ere her mind could apprehend it. At the 
same time, for his own comfort or Pietro Gamba'a 
contentment, Byron used now and then to put a few 
words (whether they were English or Italian, does 
not a{>pear) into the letters which Teresa received 
from her affectionate brother, who seems to have done 
his best to keep liia sister in Byron's memory. 

Whilst he" was in familiar intercourse with th6 
Blessingtons at Genoa, Byron was in corresjxmdenoft 
with the Committee that had been formed in Loudoo 
to aid the Greeks in their efforts for the emancipation 
of their country. By a letter, dated from London on 
14 March, 1823, though from some postal delay it did 
not come to his hands tUl the twentieth of the ensuiny-j 
May, Byron was told that he liad been elected 
member of the London Greek Committee, whoae 
agent (Mr., Captain, or General Blaquicre as lie U 
diversely styled in private letters and published lite*-, 
rature) was on hia way to Greece (for the purpose 
gathering information respecting the affairs of th«1 
country), with instructions to touch at Genoa, ill', 
order to confer with the poet. On April 5, 1828,, 
just five days after making the acquaintance of I.,ordj 
and Lady Blessington, Byron ivTote to BlaquierOn-j 
inviting him to Casa Saluzzi in the following terms j 
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' Albaro, April 5, 1823. 
' Dear Sir, — I shall be delighted to see yoii and 
vour Greek friend, and tlie sooner the better. I have 
been exjjecting you for some time, — you will find me 
at home. I cannot express to you bow much I feel 
interested in the cause, and nothing but the hopes I 
entertained of witnessing the liberation of Italy itself 
prevented me long ago from returning to do what 
little I could, as an individual, in that land which it 
is an honour even to have visited. 

' Ever yours truly, 

' Noel Byhon.' 

On the twelfth of the following month, after being 
for six weeks in jKissession of the intelligence of the 
London Committee's letter that came to his hands on 
the twentieth of May, Byron wrote the letter pub- 
lished in Moore's ' Life,' begmnlng with 



'Genoa, May 12, 1823. 
' Sir, — I have great pleasure Ln acknowledging 
your letter, and the honour which the Committee 
have done me: — I shall endeavour to deserve their 
confidence by every means in my power. My first 
wish is to go up into the Levant in person, where I 
might be enabled to advance, if not the cause, at least 
the means of obtaining information which the Com- 
mittee might be desirous of acting upon ; and my 
former residence in the country, my familiarity with 
the Italian language (which is there universally 

L spoken, or at least to the same extent as French in 
the more polished j^rts of the Continent), and my 
not total ignorance of the KomaiCj would afford me 
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lome advantages of experience. To this project the 
■only objection is of a domestic nature, and I shall try 
I to get over it ; — if I tail in this, I must do what I 
' can where I am ; but it will be always a source of 
regret to me, to think tliat I might perhaps have done 
more for the cause on the spot.' 

Whilst they afford a precise statement of the ser- 
vice he felt himself capable of rendering the Com- 
mittee, tliese words are also especially interesting for 
the indication that Teresa Guiccioli (the only person 
in a position to make ' the only objection of a domestic 
nature') was using all lier failing influence to with- 
hold the poet from an honom-able enteq)rise. Refer- 
ring again to tlie possibility that this influence would 
prevent liim from going to Greece, and at the same 
time indicating the magnitude of the pecuniary aid he 
was i)reparcd to render the cause, in case he should 
overcome tiie domestic obstacle, Byron wrote in the 
same long letter, ' The principal material want*;d by 
the Greeks appears to be, first, a park of held artillery 
— light and lit for mountain service ; secondly, gun- 
powder ; thirdly, hos])ital or medical stores. The 
readiest mode of transmission is, I hear, by Idra, ad- 
dressed to Jlr. Negri, the minister. I meant to send 
up a certain quantity of the two latter — no great 
deal — but enough for an individual to show his good 
wishes for the Greek success, — but am pausing, be- 
cause, in case I should go myself, 1 can take them 
with me. I do not want to limit my ovm contribu- 
tion to this merely, but more especially, if I can get 
to Greece myself, I should devote whatever resources , 
1 can muster of my own, to advancing the great / 
object." 
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On the 7tli of July, 1823, the poet (turned ' man 
of action ') wrote to Mr. Bo^Ting, ' We sail on the 
12th for Greece. I have had a letter from Mr. 
Blaquiire, too long for present transcrij^tion, but very 
, satisfactor}'. The Greek Government exjjccts me 
1 without delay. In conformity to the desires of Mr. B. 
[ and other correspondents in Greece, I have to sug- 
gest, witli all deference to the Committee, that a 
' remittance of even " teji thmiNand pounds only" (Mr. 
B.'s expression) would be of the greatest serv'ice to the 
I Greek Government at present. I have also to recom- 
I mend strongly the attempt of a loan, for which there 
I will be offered a suliicient security by deputies now 
1 on their way to Kngland. In the meantime, I hope 
the Committee will be enabled to do something 
effectual. For my own part, I mean to carry up, in 
cash or credits, above eight, and nearly 9,000/. 
I Sterling, which I nm enabled to do by funds I have 
[ in Italy, and credita in England. Of this sum I 
[ Binst necessarily reserve a portion for the subsistence 
[ of myself and suite ; the rest I am willing to apply 
I in the manner which seems most likely to be useful 
I to the cause — having of course some guarantee or 
I assurance, that it will not be misapplied to any 
[ individual speculation. If I remain in Greece, which 
will raainly depend upon the presumed probable 
[ utility of my presence there, and of the opinion of 
I flie Greeks themselves as to its propriety — in short, 
I if I am welcome to them, I shall continue, during my 
incidence at least, to apply such portions of my 
rlncome, present and fiiture, aa may forward the 
-that is to aay, what I can spare for that 
I purpose. Privations I can, or at least could once 
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bear — abatinence I am accustomed to — and as tofl 
fatigue, I was once a tolerable traveller. What I 1 
may be now, I cannot tell — but I will try,' Now i 
that be had entered upon his share of the Wentworth 
revenue, B}T(jn's income maybe computed at between 
6000/. and 7000/. a-year. The occasion having come I 
for ajjending Lis hoarded money (to be computed at I 
about 9000/. or 10,000/.), Byron was prepared to I 
spend it in a way to redeem his honour from inijiuta' 
tions of ignoble niggardliness ; provided he could see \ 
his way to spending it efiectually fur the two ends he 
liad in view, — the success of a cause, that had bis 
sincere though cold approval ; and the attainment of , 
distinction that, whilst satislying or at least gratify- 
ing his appetite for glory, would atone to humua i 
judgment for the errors of his youth. 

Betiveen the date of Blaquiere's visit to him at 
Albnro (April 5, 1823) and the date of thia last- i 
mentioned letter to Bowring (July 7, 1823), Byron 
experienced alternations of confidence and despond* 
ency, resoluteness and vacillation. To-day hopeful 
of Greece and the part he should play for her emanci* 
pation, he was possesBed on the morrow by gloomy ' 
anticipations for the country and dismal presenti- 
ments of disaster to himself from the enterprise. On 
May 26, 1823, Captain Roberts wrote from Genoa to 
Trela^vny, ' Between you and me, I tliink there ia I 
small chance of Byron's going to Greece ; as I tlunk I 
from the wavering manner in which he speaks of it ; 
he said the other day, "Well, Captain, if we do not go 
to Greece, I am determined to go somewhere, and 
liope we shall he at sea together by next mouth, as I , 
am tired of thia place, the shore and all the people J 
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on it,"' On the evening (June 1, 1833) before the 
BleasingtonB left Genoa, the poet was sitting on a 
sofu by the side of Lady Blessington in the presence 
of several persons, when he remarked with a voice 
and air of overj>owering sadness, ' Here we are all 
now together— but when and where shall we meet 
again? I have a sort of boding that we see each 
other now for the last time ; aa something tells me I 
shall never again return from Greece ; ' the mehm- 
choly utterance being followed by one of those 
womanish fits of hysterical weeping to which he was 
liable in certain moods of violent agitation at every 
period of his life. Resting his head on an arm of 
the sofa, be sobbed, as his tears fell, like a schoolgirl, 
before he recovered enough self-command to make a 
jest of what he called his 'nervousness.' Distri- 
buting farewell gifts amongst the party — a book to 
one, a print of his bust by Bartolini to another — he 
gave Lady Blessington a pin from his breast, a gift 
which he recalled on the morrow, replacing it with a 
gold chain of Venetian manufacture. ' My dear Lady 
Blessington,' he wrote in the first paragraph of a 
letter that came to the lady's hands on the day of 
her departure from Genoa, ' I am superstitious, and 
have recollected that memorials with a point are of 
less fortunate augury ; I will, therefore, request you 
to accept, instead of the pin, the enclosed chain, which 
is of so slight a value that you need not hesitate.'- — 
This passiige of weakness was followed by one of 
comparative buoyancy and fortitude, during which 
he went on board several vessels with Captain 
Roberts, for the purpose of choosing a suitable ship 
for the voyage. ' Byron,' the captain wrote to Tre- 
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lawny, on June 5, 1823, ' has sold the " Bolivar " to 

Lord Blessington for tour hundred guineas, and is 

determinetl to go to Greece ; he says, whilst he was 

in doubt, fearing it might prove no reality, he did 

not like to bring you here : now, he wishes much to 

see you to have your opinion as to what steps it will 

be most necessary to take/ Then came the fit of 

vacillation that caused Mrs. Shellev so late as June 9, 

1823, to write to Trelawny, ' Lord Byron says, that 

as he has not heard firom Greece, his going there is 

uncertain : but if he does go, he is extremely desirous 

that you should join him.' Six days later with an 

accession of resoluteness, Byron wrote to Trelawny, 

to come to him quickly, as he had at last made up 

his mind to go to Greece, ' the only place he ever was 

contented in.' It is noteworthy that the poet excuses 

himself for not writing sooner, because his indecision 

made him fearful of giving his fi:iend ' a journey for 

nothing.' He adds, ' They all say I can be of use in 

Greece. I do not know how, nor do they ; but at all 

events let us go.' 

It does not appear that Byron ever thought again 
of drawing back from the collar, after bringing his 
shoulder up to it, in this faint-hearted way. Before 
the 23rd of June he had hired the ' Hercules,' the 
rocking, rolling, coUier-built tub of 120 tons, at 
whose manifest deficiencies Trelawny grumbled to no 
purpose, whilst Byron observed smilingly, ' They say 
I have got her on easy terms,' — a consideration that 
affbrded no contentment to the Cornish adventurer 
who was not the paymaster. Trelawny having 
appeared on the scene, matters moved towards the 
end in view. Horse-boxes for five animals (Tre- 




Iflwny's one, and Byron's four) were knocked to- 
pether by the contractor who ' scamped his work,' 
to the subsequent inconvenience of the voyagers ; 
the arms and ammunition, with the ' Bolivar's ' two 
one-poundera and a year's supply of medicines for a 
thousand men, were stowed awa}'. The horses had 
been shipped ; Byron's suite (as Moore grandly styles 
Pietro Gamba, 'frelawny, Bruno the Italian doctor 
who had never seen practice, and five or six men- 
servants) had embarked ; the poet, with his ten 
thousand crowns in specie and his forty thousand 
crowns in bills of exchange, was afloat ; in short, 
everything but the breeze was ready for a beginninf^ 
of the voyage on July 13, 1823, — at the close of 
which day the adventurers slept on board the ' Pler- 
cules.' 

Moore's account of Byron's departure contains 
some curious examples of the inaccuracy too often 
discoverable in personal histories. According to the 
biographer, Byron and liis companions, after passing 
the night in their berths, cleared the port at simrise 
of the 14th of July, ivhen from want of wind they 
remained in sight of Genoa the whole day ; the dead 
calm of the previous four-and-twenty hours beinq; 
followed by a night of serious danger. The moon 
shone full and clear, but the wind was violent and 
adverse. Remaining on deck during the storm, 
BjTon, ' with the aid of such of his suite as were not 
disabled by sea-sickness,' busied himself in preserving 
the horses which had broken loose and injured 
each other. 'Ailer making head against the wind for 
four hours, the captain' (the biographer continues) 
* was at last obliged to steer back to Genoa, and re- 
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entered the port at six in the morning,' when the 
poet, on relanding to pass the day (July 15th) on 
shore, •appeared thoughtful, and remarked that he 
considered a bad beginning a favourable omen.' The 
day of July loth, spent by the carpenters in repairing 
the damages done to the vessel, was spent by Byron 
in a visit to the Casa Saluzzi, which the Countess 
Guiccioli had left a few hours earlier, and in a visit 
to * some gardens near the city,' where he spoke with 
equal fireedom and sadness to his friend Barry, the 
Genoese banker, — fregretting that he had not decided 
to go to England instead of Greece, and in his hope- 
lessness for an enterprise, that had commenced so 
inauspiciously, declaring that ' nothing but a devoted 
sense of duty and honour prevented him from re- 
linquishing his rash piurpose at the last momentj 
In the evening of the same day (the 15th of July), 
having again set sail, Byron soon recovered his 
spirits and went merrily over the wide waters. ' In 
the breeze,' says Moore, VThat now bore him towards 
his beloved Greece, the voice of his youth seemed 
again to speak. Before the titles of hero, of bene- 
factor, to which he now aspired, that of poet, how- 
ever pre-eminent, faded into nothing. His love of 
freedom, his generosity, his thirst for the new and 
adventurous, — all were re-awakened; and even the 
bodings that still lingered at the bottom of his heart 
but made the course before him more precious from his 
consciousness of its brevity, and from the high and 
self-ennobling resolution he had now taken to turn 
what yet remained of it gloriously to account^ Moore 
is comically wrong in most of the statements of this 
bit of melodramatic stor}". Bjrron did not spend the 
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14th of July in the offing, within sight of Genoa, 
but spent the day on shore. He did not pass the 
night nf the 14th at sea, but either in bed on shore 
or in a motionless berth in harbour. He did not 
distingiiish himself by activity in a storm off Genoa ; 
the ' Hercnlea ' was not damaged by a storm ; — 
there was no storm to injure the vessel, or afford 
the poet an occasion for displaying his intrepidity 
in danger, and the singular steadiness of his lame 
feet on a rocking deck. Instead of re-landing at 
six a.m. on the 15th of July he was just then towed 
out of port by American boats. Instead of spending 
the i5th of July at the Casa Saluzzi and ' some 
gardens near the city ' he spent it at sea. Instead 
of re-landing ottce only, he returned to shore ttvice, 
after sleeping on board the ' Hercules.' 

Dissatistied in this matter with the personal 
historian, to whose imagination she was indebted 
for so many of her facts, to whose pages slie was 
indebted for nine-tenths of her anecdotes about Byron, 
the Marquise de Boissy heightens the dramatic inter- 
est and multiplies the romantic incidents of Moore's 
Bufficiently sensational account of the poet's departure 
from Genoa. Not content with a single imaginary 
itorm, the lady insists there were two on successive 
nights. ' It is also known how,' she says (vide ' My 
Recollections,' Vol. II. pp. 34, 35), 'being driven 
back into port by a storm, he resolved on visiting 
the palace of Albaro ; and it may well he imagined 
that the hours passed in this dwelling, then silent and 
deserted, must have seemed like those that count as 
years of anguish in the life of great and feeling souls, 
among whom %-isions nf the future float before tlie 
VOL. II. 4 
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ovner-escited mind .... The night which followed 
this gloomy day again saw Lord Byron struggling 
against stormy waves, and not only determined on 
pursuing his voyage, but also on ai>pearing calm 
and serene to his fellow-travellerB.' On page 93 of 
the same volume, the storm that ' drove ' rises to 
the 'tempest that cast him back.' 'When hardly 
out of port firom Glenoa,' says the aged Teresa, ' u 
tempest cast him back. He landed, and resolved on 
visiting the abode he had left in such anguish the 
day before. ^Iiile climbing the hill of Albaro the 
darkest presentiment t<K)k possession of his soul. 
"Where shall we be this day next year?" said he 
to Count Gamba, who was walking by bis side.' 

The simple facts of the departure are these. The 
horses having been shipped and all the freight of the 
' Hercules' put on board by the evening of the 13th 
of July, Byron (with his 'suite,' i.e. Pietro Gamba, 
the unfledged medical student Bruno, Fletcher the 
valet, Lega the secretary, and three or ibur stable- 
men) and Trelawny (with his 'suite' of a single 
n^ro) slept on board, after going to their berths with 
the hope that at daybreak they would be starting ibr 
Leghorn. On the morning of the 1-lth, there being 
no breath of wind to move the lumbering ship on- 
wards, the poet and his party went on sliore for the 
day. Weighing anchor at daylight on the loth, 
the ' Hercules ' with the full complement of adven- 
turers was towed out of the bay by boats sent, in 
complaisance to the poet, by American ships to ren- 
der him that service. The calm continuing, the 
' Hercules ' lay all day in the offing ' like a log upon 
the main under the broiling sun ; the Italiims skipping 



about, gesticulating, and chattering like wild monkeys 
in a wood,' whilst (vide Trelawny's capital book) 
'the Pilgrim sat apart, solemn and 8a<l,' taking no 
notice of anyone or anything. Freshening towards 
midnight, the sea-breeze tumbled the waters, and 
rose so mnch that it was necessary to shorten sail, 
when the no longer nimble and vociferous Italians 
had crept off to their holes and comers, to enjoy the 
sickness of the occasion. At this crisis the horses, 
ill secured and frightened by tlie vessel's motion, 
f 'kicked down the flhnsy partitions, and would probably 
have lashed out with their heels at one another, had 
not Trelawny and hif 'suite' (the negro) looked 
after the animals. The poet — with tottering legs on 
' terra Jirma, and no legs at all on a rocking deck— 
' could of course only thank Trelawny for the timely 
^service, in which he could not share. ' We must bear 
Tip for port or we shall lose our cattle ! ' said tlie 
' Comieh gentleman, who in no proper sense of the 
word was one of his friend's ' suite.' ' Do as you 
like,' was Byron's answer; — the four monosyllables 
being the whole of his contribution to the measure 
for abating a difficulty, that might have i-esulted in 
harm to the horses, but never for an instant put the 
ehip in danger. The ' Hercules ' sustained no 
damage from the gale, which only raised Trelawny's 
Bpirits ; and had it not been for the necessity of 
reconstructing the horse-bnxes, the ship would have 
{TOne onwards to Leghorn. Having enjoyed his 
laughter at the doleful appearance of those of his 
land-lubbers, who had made the most of the oppor- 
tunity for turning sick, Byron, after re-entering har- 
bour, went on shore, for the second tviie, whilst the 
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helpful Trelawny went to -work with two or three 
English carpenters, and in a kw hours put up suf- 
ficient hoses. 'In the evening' (of July 16th), says 
Trehiwny, ' we took a fresh departure, and, the weather 
continuing jine. we had no other delay than that which 
arose from the bad sailing qualities of our vessel.' — 
So much for Moore's ' storm ' and ' Teresa's 
' tempest.' 

Moore calls attention to the fact { ?) that, notwith- 
standing his superstitious dislike of Friday as an 
unlucky day, the poet — who would not make a first 
call upon a new acquaintance on Friday, for fear of 
the consequences, and from the same motive returne<l 
upon the hands of a Genoese tailor the coat which 
the trades^man delivered on the inauspicious day — set 
sail for Greece on a Friday. As he was in error re- 
specting the day of the month, possibly Moore was 
also mistaken respecting the particular day of the 
week, on which the ' Hercules ' eventually began her 
voyage to Greek waters. Anyhow folk-lore was so far 
discredited by the event, that the biographer might 
as well have been silent about the matter. Whatever 
the day of its commencement, the voyage of the 
' Hercules ' (to Cepbalonia), though tedious, was fairly 
fortunate. 

Making some twenty miles in the twenty-four 
hours, the torpid craft came in five djtys to Leghorn, 
where Mr. Hamilton Browne and two Greeks (sus- 
pected of being spies) joined the party, whilst the 
vessel was taking in gunpowder and English goods. 
Clearing out of Leghorn on the 24th — the day on 
which Byron received the verses from Goethe and 
wrote the Gennan poet a prompt acknowledgment of 
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the courtesy— the ' Hercules ' proceeded to the Ionian 
Isles by an irregular course, in order that Byron, who 
had never seen a volcanic mountain, might enlarge his 
observation of natural phenomena at Stromholi. But 
nature declined to satisfy the curiosity of the poet, 
though he lay off tlie island for a whole night, looking 
jn vain towards the volcano for an emission of fire- 
On nearing Greek waters it was matter of debate witli 
the principal voyagers, whether tbey should go to 
Zante, where B3Ton expected to find Blaquiere, or to 
Cephalonia wliere there was a governor favourable to 
tJie Greek cause ; the question being eventually de- 
cided in accordance with the advice of Hamilton 
Browne who, speaking fi"om his knowledge of the 
Ionian Islands and their residents, was urgent that tlie 
'Hercules' should make for Argostoli. The choice 
Was fortunate. At Zunte tlie voyagers would not 
have met Blaquiere, who had started for England 
without awaiting Byron's arrival. Lying off Cepha- 
lonia, they enjoyed the sympathy of an English circle 
whose members vied with one another in showing 
respect for the poet, and also of a Governor (Colonel, 
afterwards Sir C. J. Napier) who was disposed to 
furtlier their objects to the utmost of an ability, that 
was limited by official obligations. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

CEPHALOHTIA. 

Brmn^d Delight at aeong Greece again — Blaqoiezea Depsrtmv for 
£n^^aaid — The Voyaee from Leghorn to Aigoetofi — The Poefs 
Demeanour on hoard the 'Heveules* — Hib alternate Sadnww and 
Hilarity — Hie Groeaip with Trelswnr — King of Gieeoe — William 
Parry — The Ezcnraion to Ithaca — Shattered Nerres and Broken 
Heaith — Byron's Lifie at MftaTata — His Dtspatatiana with Dr. 
Kennedy — Hie Xotiyee far fiugeariuy in Cephakoia— Poficy and 
iLidoIenoe. 

Leaving I-»^faom (where the ' Hercnles* stayed for 
two days, taking in gunpowder and other stores) on 
July 24, 182S. when he was well within nine months 
of his death. Byron sighted Cephalonia and Zante on 
the 2nd of August. Shortly after he had viewed the 
islands, the adventurer, pointing towards the Morea, 
said to Trelawny, * I don't know why it is, but I feel 
as if the eleven long years of bitterness I have passed 
through since I was here were taken off my shoulders, 
and I was scudding through the Greek Arehipelago 
with old Bathurst, in his fiigate.' Anchoring in the 
roarl stead for the night, the * Hercules ' entered the 
harbour of Argostoli on the following morning. On 
learning that Blaquiire without awaiting his arrival, 
in accordance with their arrangement and the re- 
quirements of courtesy, was on his way back to 
r^ngland, Byron could not conceal his vexation. 
* Now, they have got me thus far,' he exclaimed 
bitterly to Trelawny in reference to the London 
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Committee, ' they think I must go on, and they care 
nothing as to the result. They are deceived. I won't 
budge a foot further until I see ray way ; we will stay 
here ; if that is objected to, I will buy an island from 
the Greeks or Turks ; there must be plenty of them 
in the market.' 

For the particulars of the voyage from Genoa to 
Cephalonia, the readers of this memoir should refer to 
Trelawny's ' Records,' — perhaps the most interesting 
and suggestive of all the numerous books about the 
poet. In the earlier stage of the voyage (from Genoa 
to Leghorn), Byron, imusually silent and serious, 
with a countenance indicative of strenuous effort to 
conceal melancholy emotion, passed his time chiefly 
on deck at the stem of the vessel, sometimes occupied 
with his own anxious thoughts, sometimes reading 
Scott's ' Life of Swift,' Colonel Hippesley's ' Expedi- 
tion to South America,' Grimm's ' Correspondence,' 
or Rocheibucauld. The fellow-voyagers messed on 
deck, and most of them slept on deck. At Leghorn 
the poet was provided with more literature, — English 
newspapers and reviews, and the recently publislied 
first volume of Las Cases' ' Memoirs of Napoleon.' 
After leaving Leghorn he suffered even more visibly 
from dejection than in the earlier days of sailing. ' It 

1 not.' says Trelawny, ' until we had been some 
days fairly at sea, with no land to look back upon, that 
the Pilgrim regained something of his self-command.' 

Suffering nothing from the motion of the vessel, 
that rocked and rolled in its tardy progress as though 
it had been ' built to roll,' he improved gradually in 
health and spirits till he could say to his most familiar 
comrade, ' I am better now than I have been for years.' 
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, Daily Kt noon he went overboard for a long swini^ 
l^'tiiecoe and &vourite muscular exercise in which he 
could compete with his fellows on equal terras. 'It 
was the only exercise he had. for he could not walk' 
on deck,' Trelawny says of the man, who is described 
by the most ima^uative of his historians ns running 
about on board and tackling unriilv horses during a 
violent gale. Every day he played with his pistols, 
firing at empty bottles and live poultry (notwith- 
standing his old vow never again to shoot a bird). 
Once and again, he and Trelawny and the brig's 
captain whiled away the time with ghost stories and 
superstitious tales of strange presentiments. There 
were times of elation when he laughed heartily and 
perpetrated practical jokes that made the sailors roar 
with glee till their sides cracked. For instance, 
whilst the big-bellie<l captain was taking his midday 
nap, Byron got possession of the seaman's bright 
ecarlet waistcoat, and induced Trelawny to join him 
in trying whether the gorgeous piece of raiment could 
not be made to hold both of them at the same time. 
' Now/ he cried with a schoollwy's boisterous hilarity, 
'put your arm in, Tre, and we will jump overboard, 
and take the shine out of it.' Coming on deck 
time to see his splendid garment thus dishonoured! 
by the ' Siamese swimmers,' to the riotous delight 
the shouting crew, Captain Scott (given to talk of 
freight as ' frite ' ) esclairaed passionately, ' My Lord,^ 
you should know better than to make a mutiny on 
board sliip. I won't heave to, or lower a boat. I 
hope you'll both be drowned.' To which tlireat 
Byron cried out from the water, ' Then 
your frite r — a reminder that doubtless 
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captain of the ' Hercules ' more careful for hia freifi'ht 
tliau his waistcoat. But such exhibitions of gaiety 
were the occasional breaks of eunshine in a gloomy 
April. Even in these passages of joyousness the 
poet was likely at any instant to drop away to 
despondency and the weakness of womanish grief. 
' I often saw Lord Byron during his last voyage from 
■ Grenoa to Greece,' Hamilton Browne wrote to Colonel 
Stanhope, ' in the midst of the greatest gaiety sud- 
denly become pensive, and his eyes fill witli tears, 
doubtless from some painful remembrance. On these 
occasions he generally got up and retired to the soli- 
tude of his cabin.' During these last months of his 
existence, Byron's eyes often revealed the sorrow that 
combined with bodily sickness to kill him. Even 
as Hamilton Browne saw him weep on board the 
' Hercules,' Colonel Stanhoi)e (afterwards Lord Har- 
rington) often saw Byron at Missolonghi pass in a 
moment from the gaiety of light speech to the tears of 
untold misery. But alike in gloom and gladness, in 
his meditative moods and his fits of dejection, Byron 
was remarkable throughout the voyage for the qualities 
that commend a traveller to the kindly regard of his 
aesociates. ' I never,' Trelawny says emphatically, 

I' was on shipboard with a better companion than 
Byron ; he was generally cheerful, gave no trouble, 
aesumed no authority, uttered no complaints, and did 
not interfere with the workiiig of the shij) ; when 
appealed to he always answered, " Do as you like." ' 
Though a chief, if not the main, puriK)se of his 
expedition to Greece was to show the world that he 
could do better things than make verses, there were 
occasions of the passage fi'om Leghorn to Argostoli 
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when, nothwitbstanding his avowals that he had 

done with literature, and his petulant expressions of 

dislike to being reminded of his literary celebrity, he 

spoke as though he would return to writing when he 

had done fighting. When he broke down, like a 

schoolboy set an impossible task, in bis endeavour to 

' perpetuate his verses on Tyranny,' at Trelawny's 

request, as they were slipping past the dungeons of 

Lonza, he observed, ' Give me time, — I can't forget 

the theme ; but for this Greek business I should have 

been at Naples, writing a fifth canto of " Chiide 

Harold," expressly to give vent to my detestation of 

the Austrian tyranny in Italy.' Subsequently he 

acted on Trelawny's suggestion that he should write 

a war-song for the Greeks ; — producing the lost song 

that was seen after his death amongst his papers at 

Mifisolonghi by Trelawny, who made his lost copy of' 

the verses at the same time when he made his published 

copy of the poet's last (imfinished) letter to his sister. 

After la}nng all night off Stromboli, watching for the 

fire whicb declined to show itself, the poet said to the 

same companion, ' If I live another year, you will sea- 

this scene in a fifth canto of '* Chiide Harold." ' And 

weeks later, when Trelawny started fi-om Cephalonia 

for the Morea, BjTxjn's parting words to him were, 

' Let me hear from you often, — come back soon. If 

things are farcical, they will do for " Don Juan ; " if 

heroical, you shall have another canto of " Chiide 

Harold." ' But of all Byron's talk at sea about hia '] 

literary doings the most noteworthy utterances were 

those that relate to what may be termed the egotistic 

mystifications of his personal story, that are eo 

peculiar a feature of his writings j — more espe-; 
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cially thn utterances that relate to the ' Dream ' and 
the poems to ' Thyrza.' 'People say,' be observed to 
Trelaw-ny, ' that I have told m}- own story in my 
writings : I defy them to point out a single act of 
my life by ray poems, or even of my thoughts, for I 
seldom write what I think.' Of the ' Dream ' he 
said, ' There is some truth as to detail in the 
"Dream," and in some of my shorter poems,' That 
there is much untruth as to the detail and main facts 
of the ' Dream ' has been already shown in these 
pages. Respecting the poems to ' Thyrza,' he said, 
' When I first left England I was gloomy. I said ,so 
in my first canto of " Childe Harold." I was then 
really in love with a cousin ' [' Thyrza,' TrclawTiy 
remarks parenthetically, ' he was very chary of her 
name'], 'and she was in a decline.' On examining 
them with reference to what has been said about 
Thyrza in a former chapter, the reader will observe 
that, though they obscured the precise facts to Tre- 
lawny and were probably intended to mystify them 
and him, these words were consistent with the truth. 
In leaving Enghmd for the first time, Byron was in 
love mth Margaret Parker in the manner set fortli 
in that chapter. Margaret Parker, dead for years 
before the poet's first departure from England, imw 
in a decline even to her death, — and to the poet's 
fancy was in decline, long after she was resting in 
the grave. — The Greek Expedition was fruitful of 
three interesting confessions for Byronic biographers ; 
(1) the poet's confession that Thyrza was a cousin 
who died of consumption; (2) his avowal that tlie 
•Dream' was truthful only in some of its details; 
and (3) his admission, made in Cephalonia, that he 
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knew the reasons of liis wife's resolve to part from J 
him, — the reasons that were too simple to be reudilyl 
discovered. 

Byron's German biographer, Karl Eke, calls it ' 
painful and undeniable truth,' that the poet's ^ taking! 
part in the work of the liberation of Greece did not so] 
much arise from enthusiasm, or from a lofty impuls* 
for liberty, or from a deeply-rooted sympathy wilhl 
the sufferings of the Greek ijeople, still less from self-" 
sacrificing courage, as from personal and by no meanB 1 
ideal feelings.' As he had come to the middle of his 
thirty-sixth year before sailing from Genoa, and had 
led a life peculiarly calculated to exhaust the generous 
sympathies, it would have been strange had the poet 
embarked for Greece in obedience to sentiments, that J 
are seldom strongly oi)erative in men who have sur* ■ 
vived the illusions and romantic hopefulness of youth, 
instead of lamenting the absence of feelings, not to 
be looked for in a battered and embittered worldling 
of middle age and broken health, the biographw 4 
should rather have extolled the bravery that animated | 
such a man to engage in an enterprise, requiring all the J 
energies of his earlier and undiminished vigour. OthCT ] 
things might be ui^ed to his credit reBj>ecting tha 
frame of mind in which he started for Greece, and <rf^ 
his objects in an expedition so unsuited to his fail- 
ing energies. Though recollections of former felicityJ 
caused hira to regard Greece with a peculiar fondness 
he had little liking and no respect for the people, 
am of St. Paul's opinion,' he said, ' that there is nal 
difference between the Jews and Greeks, the character I 
of both being equally vile.' But though he regardedJ 
the Greeks thus disdainfully, their cause had hisl 
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sincere approval ; and whilst he nursed a far from 
aanguine hope for the cause, he helieved that its 
triumph ■vrould in course of time have beneficial con- 
fiequences in the condition and character of tlie people. 
In the contemplation of these consequences, there 
were moments when he could Ase superior to selfish 
aims, and exclaim with sincerity, ' What signifies 
Self, if a single spark of that which would be worthy 
of the past can be bequeathed unquenciiedly to the 
future.' In bare justice to a man, whose conspicuous 
faUinga were associated with conspicuous virtues, it 
must be admitted that no prospect of indi\'idual 
aggrandisement could ever have induced Byron to 
join in any battle which he believed to be a battle for 
the wrong, — or in any battle which he did not con- 
scientiously think a battle for the right. Grateful to 
the land, that had inspired his genius at manhood's 
threshold and made him famous, he wished to repay 
the debt he owed to her story and natural loveliness 
by being of service to her degenerate people. At the 
same time he was moved by a desire for the glory 
that would pui^e his fame of the stains put upon it 
by evil behaviour, and would be accepted in England 
as a perfect atonement for all he had ever done to her 
displeasure. ' Like all men educated as he had been,' 
says the well-informed writer ( Bowring ) of the article 
on ' Lord Byron in Greece,' that appeared in the ' West- 
minster Review ' soon after the poet's death, ' Lord 
Byron too often probably ohej'ed the dictates of im- 
pulse, and threw up the reins to passion which he had 
never been taught the necessity of governing ; hut the 
world are under a grievous mistake if they fancy that 
Lord Bj-rou embarked for Greece with the ignorant 
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ardour of a schoolboy, or the flighty fanaticism of ft 
crusader. It appeared to him that there 7ras a good 
chance of his being use/id in a country ichich he loved — 
afield of /i<mottrable disdndion was open to him. and 
doubtless he expected to derive no mean gratification 
Irom witnessing so singular and instructive a spectacle 
as the emancipation ot" Greece.' It follows that, in 
respect to the motives which actuated him towards 
Greece, Byron is leas comparable with those few and 
sublime Liberators whose services to the victims of 
oppression proceeded from enthusiastic and absolutely 
disinterested devotion to Freedom, than with those 
royal Pretenders who in fighting for a crown have been 
animated by selfish as well as ptiilanthropic motivi 
There is another reason for rating him with 
M,/ noble /candidates for dynastic eminence, rather thi 
/ with me sublimely unselfish Liberators to whom he 
was likened by his fervid eulogists in the times fol- 
lowing closely on his death. For if he did not embark 
at Genoa with a hope that the expedition, on which 
he started with scanty information and indetinrte 
views, would make him tlie sovereign of Free Greece, 
it is certain that either during the passage from Leg- 
horn to Cephalonia, or at the latest soon after his 
arrival at Argostoli, the hope had a place in his view 
of the possible consequences of the revolution. Refer- 
ence has been already made to the two Greeks who 
joined the party on board the ' Hercules ' at Leghorn — 
Prince Shilizzi, suspected of being a Russian spy, and 
Captain Vitaili, of whom it was rumoured that lie was 
a spy in the service of the Porte. On learning the 
rumours respecting his guests for the passage to the 
Ionian Islands, Hyron remarked lightly, 'And a fair 
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sample too of the ancient as ivell as the modem, if 
Mitford is to be believed.' By these two Greeks, 
whose dubious fame caused him bo little concern, 
Byron was assured that most of the Greeks favoured 
monarchical government ; and it is probable that the 
poet was indebted to their wily lips for his first 
pleasant fancy tliat the people, so wishful for a king, 
might invite him to be their sovereign — that he might 
exchange his coronet for a crown, and through Ada 
become the founder of a line of kings. Once offei-ed 
to his mind, the flattering thought would not fail to 
fitscinate his imagination, and be fruitful of pleasant 
and even intoxicating anticipations. At Cephalonia he 
was also assui-ed that the Greeks needed and wished 
for a king, whose influence would unite the chiefs, 
and give solidarity to a nation made up of tribes, that 
ever at fierce feud amongst themselves had no com- 
mon sentiment hut vindictive hatred of the Turk. 
'If they make me the offer,' Byron observed lightly to 
Trelawny, either during or soon after the voyage from 
Leghorn, ' I may not refuse it. I shall take care of 
my own "sma' peculiar;" for if it don't suit my 
humour, I shall, like Sancho, resign,' Believing that 
Byron relished the suggestion, Trelawny also held a 
strong' opinion that, had it not been for bis death, the 
poet would have been invited to the throne of Greece. 
'Byron,' says the author of the 'Records,' 'several 
tunes alluded to this in a bantering vein ; it left an 
impression on his mind. Had he lived to reach the 
congress of Salona as commissioner of the loan, the 
flispenser of a million silver crowns would have i^een 
ottered a golden one.' 

There is no evidence how far Byron surrendered 
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,' himself to a dream, eo certain to gratify his pri 

and delijrht his romantic spirit. Still less is there 
'p e\'idence that he deliberately entertained a purpose of 
/ making himself King of Greece. But whilst it cannot 
be doubted that Trelawny had reasonable grounds for 
-his strong opinion on the matter, few persons will 
question that had the offer been made it would have 
* / J J I been accepted. Most persons will hold it more than 
^ y \ probable that, though he might not have died a kln^ 

f J ^^^ 1***^^ would at least for a brief hour have ijoriie 
'/fff'ieyi^f'*\ the regal title and moved in kingly state, had be 
' . Ji/I^y^ lived for another year. Byron's temper, his long- 
cherished ambition to astound the world by adven- 
4.e.Ai-t j turous achievement outside literature, and the course 
/ of events in Greece, countenance this view of what 
was at least a possibility. It is significant to the 
matter that, in allying himself so closely with Prince 
Mavrocordatos, the poet associated himself with the 
cliief. who was most influential with those of the 
Greeks who were favourably disposed to monarchy, 
and, .at the same time, desired to have a foreigner for 
their king. It is (to use Dr. Elze'e words) more than 
probable that conferences of a confidential character 
were held on this subject at Missolonghi. There is 
nothing incredible in the statement (made by the 
author of ' Parry's Last Days of Lord Byron ' ) that 
the poet, with characteristic inability to keep his 
hopes altogether in his own breast and to guard all 
the secret purpose of his friends from discovery or 
at least from suspicion, ejaculated in an incautious 
moment to the whilom ship's carpenter, ' I have had 
offers that would surprise you, were I to tell you of 
them, and which would turn the head of any man 
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less satiated than I am, and more desirous of pos- 
sessing power tlian of contributing to freeflom and 
liappiness.' The writer of the book from which tliese 

I "words are taken, insists that these offers (necessarily 
made by persons with questionable authority to make 
"them) were rejected. Of course, Byron represented 
l"iimself to have rejected them, if he was so imprudent 
sind weak as to speak of them to the nominal author of 
X.he apocryphal memoir. But no reliance can be put 
on the assertions of the ' Last Days ' — a vamped-up 
^>erformance tliat was probably put together, and 
published by a politician, who after Byron'a death 
aaimed at forcing his own views on Grecian affairs 
ijQto consideration by the aid of the poet's reputation. 
^^ginally a ship's carpenter, afterwards a fireman at 
tJie Woolwich Arsenal, subsequently a captjiin of 

flMavTOcordatos's creation, a few days later a Major by 
■^rtue of hia own impudence, never a man of even 
"•he slightest education, and towards the close of his 
^y no means creditable career an insatiable brandy- 
«irinker. William Parry — a curious and rather piquant 
I ■combination of impostor, buffoon, and sot — was in- 
t capable of writing the spurious book, for which he 
I'i'umished some of the materials besides the name 
I that figures on its title-page. 

Byron was as good as the petulant words that es- 
I «aped his lips on hearing that Blaquiere had gone for 
England, instead of remaining, as he should have 
done, to give him the latest intelligence and fullest 
possible information of affairs in the Morea. 'I won't 
"budge a foot farther until I see my way ! ' was the 
exclamation of the adventurer, who had learned the 
necessity for caution and precise knowledge of facte 
VOL. II. R 
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in revolutionary enterj^risc, from the miscarriage of 
Italian Carbonarism. The wordw were spoken in 
pique, but be acted on them stubbornly. Till he saw 
what to do, he would do nothing but gather intelli- 
gence, and study the position by means of the emis- 
saries of rival parties and chiefs, who would not fail 
to flock to him, as soon as it was known that he was 
at ArffOstoH with a cai^o of arms and gimjxjwder, 
and chests full of specie. Ready to play \vith a heavy 
stake, he was determined not to place his money, 
witiiout first studying the table and observing the 
ways of the game. And notwithstanding oil that has 
been urged or suggested to the contrary, his resolve 
was a wise one alike for Greece and himself. For 
the moment, knowledge was what he needed. Moving 
without it he might commit himself to the faction 
that he ought to be most careful to avoid, and 
instead of bringing the eastern and western trib^ 
into united action might set them by tlie ears. 
Ha\Tng left Genoa, knowing no more of Greece aod 
her affairs than was known to the members of the 
London Committee, — that is to say, knowing hardly 
anything about them, — he had arrived at the Islant^ 
with only tlie slightest information of the men and 
forces with whom he boi)ed to co-operate. Cephalonia 
would l>e a good place of obaer\'ation. It would also 
be a fit station for negotiating with the Greek Govern- 
ment, to whom he had no intention of Pendering 
assistance until it should be asked for. In Italy 
he offered his sword to the Neapolitan Government ; 
in Greece he would not draw his sword till the 
Government had entreated him to do so. Arriving at 
Argostoli on the 3rd of August, 1823, he remained in 
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■' Cephalonia till the 28th of December — a period that 
I wanted only six days of five calendar months ; the 
I first five or six weeks of the term being spent chiefly 
^ on board the ' Hercules ' by the adventurer who, 
I crossing the harbour every afternoon to the rock from 
[ irhich he took his djiily leap into the sea, went on 
Iriiore every evening for horse exercise. On ex- 
f chon^ng his narrow home on the water for roomier 
quarters on shore. Bjown, still declining Colonel 
Napier's ofi^er of entertainment at the Kesidency, ea- 

Itablished himself in a house at Metaxata, a pleasant 
and picturesque village, some four or five miles dis- 
tant from Argostoli. 
Despatching messengers to Corfii and Missolonghi 
for information soon after his arrival at ArgostoU, 
Byron determined to pass some of the time, that 
mast elapse before the return of the agents, in an 
excursion to the island of Ithaca. Made in the 
company of Trelawny, Hamilton Browne, Pietro 
Gamba, little Dr. Bruno, together with one or 
two new acquaintances pickel up at Cephalonia, 
and a few pleasure -seekers who were permitted to 
join the party in Ithaca, this excursion of eight 

»days through the loveliest scenery and some of the 
most interesting haunts of the island, was fruitfiil 
of one or two incidents that indicate the varia- 
bleness of Byron's freakish temper, and the violence 
that often distinguished his demeanour at moments 
of trivia! annoyance or severe bodily discomfort, 
^b 'Received' (according to Trelawny) 'as if he had 
B been 8 prince,' Byron was delighted with the treat- 
r ment accorded liimbythe principal inhabitants of the 
I island, and throwing himself with boyisli hilarity into 
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die Ji «a MMi 8 of the prepress drank and feasted at 
the aneeenre baoqaete provided for the tourists, as 
tboi^li be had neitber tear nor knowledge of the tor- 
tures of dyi^pep^ia. This imprudence had of course 
the Dsual constquences on the man of irritable temper 
aad fed>le digestion. After several exhibitions of 
pettilaooe be indulged in a ftirious fit of ru^^c at an 
inddcnt that should only have caused him amuse- 
moit, and endured on the last night of the excursion 
ooe of those excmctating paroxysms of stomachic 
cramp, that in bis later years used to make him scream 
and swear like a maniac. On being in\'ited to inspect 
some of Uie localities of the island, such as Homer's 
School and the Stronghold of Ulysses, that are espe- 
cially interesting to antiquaries, he ejaculated pet- 
tishly to Trelawny, "Do I look like one of those emas- 
culated fogies ? Let's have a swim. I detest antiquarian 
twaddle. Do people think I have no lucid intervals, 
that I came to Greece to scribble mere nonsense ? 
I will show them that I can do something better ; 
I wish I had never written a line, to have it cast in 
my teeth at every turn.' Later in the same day, 
when he had taken a long swim and thoroughly 
fatigued himself with exertion, he fell asleep in the 
cave, where Ulysses is said to have deposited the 
presents of the Pheacians, and remained there whilst 
Pietro Gamba climbed to the ruins of the hero's 
castle, — an ascent which the poet was precluded by 
his lamciieas fi-om making. ' I awoke liiin,' the 
Count Pietro says mildly, ' on my return, and he said 
that 1 had interrupted drojinis more pleasant than 
ever he had before iji his life,' The poet's regret 
for the disturbance was, however, couched in terms 
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less courteous than vehement. ' Gamba,' eays Tre- 
lawny, ' having nothing to do, hunted him out, and 
awakened him from a pleasant dream, for which the 
poet cursed him.' 

After leaving ^'^athi, where he ate and drank of 
indigestible things more than would have been for 
his good, had the fare been fit for his squeamish and 
weak stomach, he cUmbed (in the saddle), with the 
rest of his party on foot, to the summit of the hill of 
Athos, to sleep at a monastery, where he was received 
with abundant hospitality and extravagant adulation 
by the chief of the religious brethren, whom Tre- 
lawny styles 'the Abbot.' Having conducted his chief 
guest to the great hall (illuminated for the occasion), 
where the poet was thronged by curious monks, 
whilst boys in ecclesiastical costume swung censers of 
burning frankincense under his nose, this dignitary 
of the Church, after performing divers ceremonies, 
was reading from a paper scroll an address of fulsome 
flattery to the ' Lordo Inglese,' when, to the conster- 
nation of the English spectators, no less than to the 
amazement of the orator in sacerdotal vestments, the 
Lordo, to whose glory so many extravagant things 
were being uttered, flew into a tempestuous rage, 
cursed the Abbot in vigorous Italian, and then seizing 
& lamp rushed with it from the chamber of audience, 
exclaiming to Iiis astonished fellow-tourists, ' Will 
no one release me from the presence of these pesti- 
lential idiots ? they drive me mad ! ' This outbreak 
was doubtless due to the attack of indigestion that, 
provoked by tlie poet's recent indiscretions in diet, 
had been coming' upon him for some hours. From 
the loose notes of the two slightly discordant and 
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obscure eye-witnesses and historians of the evening'^ 
proceedings, it appears that before the poet went to 
eleep he was driven so wild by stomachic agony as 
to tear his clothes, and hurl oaiths and fiimitxin; at 
those who ventured to approach him with ofters of 
assistance. In his torture Byron tilled the house of 
religion with riot and alarm. Driving poor little Dr. 
Bruno from his presence with volleys of fierce and un- 
translatable execrations, the victim of acute dysjiepsia 
barricaded his chamber with chairs and a table, so 
that he might yell and suffer in solitude. A council 
was held on what should be done for the parient's 
relief and safety. After a brief visit to the scene of 
noise and disorder, Trelawny returned only to say he 
could do nothing for the sufferer, who seemed likely 
to Hreck all the furniture of his room, and was so 
violent and strong in his frenzy that ten men would 
find it difficult to hold him. On forcing his way 
through the obstructions put against the inward side 
of the door, one of the historians of the affair (the 
author of the ' Conversations with Lord Byron," 
printed as an appendix to Charles Mackay's ' Medora 
Leigh') saw the poet, standing half undressed in a 
distant comer of the room, desperate and dangerous, 
like a hunted animal at bay. Roaring and screaming 
harshly, ' Bah ! out of my sight ! fiends, can I have 
no peace, no relief from this hell ? Leave me, I say ;' 
the sufferer seizeil a chair and hurled it at the in- 
truder's head. The attack, however, was less long 
than shai'p. Volunteering to make an attempt to 
pacify the furious dyspeptic, Hamilton Browne, armed 
with two pills (one of powerful cathartic, the other 
of anodyne medicine), went to him, and more fortu- 
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nate than Bruno and Trelawny, induced liini to 
lake the medicines. Soon Byron wa^i sleeping tran- 
quilly. The next day, appearing with a countenance 
expressive of sadness and concern, and with his 
pleasaiitest manner, he conciliatetl his companions by 
11 gentle and winning demeanour, that seemed to 
offer them unspoken apologies for having caused 
them so much trouble on the previous night. Some- 
thing more than twenty-four hours later, when the 
poet had returned to Argostoli and had passed ano- 
ther night on hoard the ' Hercules,' Trelawny on 
entering his friend's cabin, to speak with him on ur- 
gent business, was witness of another scene, miserably 
eloquent of the nervous derangement and exhaustion 
of the adventurer who had brought only the wreck 
of an irretrievably sliattered constitution to Greece, 
for the accomplishment of an undertaking that would 
have tried severely tlie energies and endurance of a 
robust soldier in the plenitude of his physical powers. 
Though it was near noon, Byron was sound asleep, 
with his pistols and Bible in their usual place on 
a chair, near the head of his bed. To arouse the 
sleeper it was necessary for Trelawny to call him by 
name repeatedly in a loud voice. Starting with a 
show of lively terror when he had l)een brought back 
to consciousness, and staring wildly at his visitor, 
Byron ejaculated, after a convulsive sigh, ' I have 
had such a dream ! I am trembling with fear ! 1 
iim not fit to go to Greece, If you had come to 
strangle me I could have done nothing.' 'Who could,' 
was Trelawny's cheery imswer, 'against a nightmare? 
The hag don't mind your pistols and Bible ! ' 

Chafing at what he thought Byron's irresoluteness, 
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which was in truth a policy of inaction for a definite 
)>uri>ose, Trelawny determined to start at once for the 
Morea and cross the country to Tri|x>litza, for the 
purpose of obtaining information and acting as a 
channel of communication between Byron and the 
Greek Government, Partly from courtesy but chiefly 
fi^am natural reluctance to lose so congenial a com- 
panion, Byron for a short time resisted this resolve 
with entreaties for his friend to stay by his side, till 
the fit moment should arrive for them to go together 
to the scene of action ; but finding Trelawny bent on 
going his way, with Hamilton Browne for his com- 
panion, he gave them letters of introduction to the 
Government, and on bidding tliem farewell was doubt- 
less well pleased to feel that he bad two emissaries 
working for him, whose intelligence he could receive 
with confidence alike in its discrimination and honei 
Soon after their departure Byron landed h: 
dismissed the ' Hercules,' and planting himself at 
Metaxata remained there for more than a quarter of 
a year. 

It is not quite clear what Byron did with his time 
during this considerable period. Leaving readers to 
infer that his patron found abundant occupation in 
the affairs of his enterprise, Pietro Gamba remarks 
that ' it is easier to conceive than relate the various 
means employed to engage him in one faction 
another ; ' and then, after alluding generally to 
letters and messengers with which each of the rival 
factions assailed the Enghsh peer, Teresa Guiccioli's 
brother records that Byron ' occupied himself in dis- 
covering the truth, hidden as it was under these 
intrigues, and amused himself in confronting the 
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Slants of the different factions.' It is to be resetted 
that the Italian Count, almost the only man capable 
of infonuing the world fully about Byron's daily life 
at Metaxata, haa left so much to the imagination. 
Larger communicativeness on the part of so capa- 
ble a witness would at least have rendered it easier 
to conceive the matters to wliich he refers so 
vaguely. Though Byron was usefully employed at 
the (^ephalonian village and did well to defer his 
voyage to the mainland till he saw whither to go and 
what to do, — -and though in respect to any private 
ambitions he may have cherished, he was unquestion- 
ably prudent in making the Greeks see he was capable 
of remaining a year where he was, or even of returning 
to England without doing anj'thing in their behalf, — 
it is difficult to believe that he was fully and labori- 
ously occupied in tlie matters indicated by Count 
Gamba. On the contrary, it is pretty obvious that 
without surrendering himself altogether to what 
Trelawny termed disdainfully ' his old routine of 
dawdling habits, plotting — planning — shilly-shallying 
— and doing nothing,' Byron led an indolent life at 
Cephalonia ; alfjeit, Moore avers that whilst ' pursuing 
his usual simple and uniform course of life ' on the 
island, tlie poet ' rose for the despatch of business at an 
early hour, which showed how capable he was of con- 
quering even long habit when necessary.' Had busi- 
ness pressed so heavily upon him as Moore represents, 
he would scarcely have been (as the same biographer 
represents) accessible at all liours to such visitors 
as commonplace officers from the Argostoli garrison 
and other idlers from the town. His readiness to 
enter into the society of the little capital indicates 
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that, whilst pleased by the courtesy of the military 
and civil circles, he had abundant leisure to enjoy and 
repay it. If he had not sometimes wanted pastime, 
he would scarcely have enga^^ in those rather trivial 
controversies with Dr. Kennedy, the pietistic regi- 
mental doctor, on the evidences and doctrines of 
Christianity, — disputations interesting only for their 
testimony that the }>oet was to the last a sceptic, 
whose wavering and superstitious mind never escaped 
altogether fi^)m the influence of the theology ( in the 
Reverend WiUumi Harness's opinion, the hurtful 
theology), imposed upon it in his childhood. Under 
the circumstances it is not strange that Teresa Guiccioii 
(remembering his marvellous power of withdrawiog 
his mind fkim matters of the strongest interest and 
tiuTiing it to literarj- labour) imagined in her later 
time that the poet spent his leisiu^ at Cephalonia 
in writing more cantos of 'Don Juan' and keeping 
a careful diary. That he wiDte no such ad(htional 
cantos is known from his last and petulant letter to 
Tom Moore (dated from Missolonghi, March 4, 1824)^ 
' I have not been quiet in an Ionian island, hut much 
engaged in business, as the Greek deputies (if arrived) 
can tell you. Neither have I continued "Don Juan," 
nor any other poem.' 

To those who concur with Karl Elze in think- 
ing that, instead of lingering in Cephalonia whilst 
he insisted that the Greeks should dismiss their 
dissensions, and made their union and establish*- 
ment of order the conditions of his assistance, , 
Byron 'ought to have regarded it as an essential 
part of the work he hod undertaken actively to. 
co-operate in bringing about this union and order,'- 
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it may be fairly contended that, for several weeks 
after his arrival at Ai^ostoli, he could not have taken 
a better course for drawing the rival chiefs and parties 
into the harmony requisite for effective action, than by 
remaining a vigilant observer of events without either 
committing or appearing to commit himself to tlie 
policy of any one of the several factions. Between the 
entreaties of Metaxa that he would hasten to the 
relief of Missolonghi, the entreaties of Colocotronis 
that he would appear at the congress of Salamis, and 
the entreaties of Mavrocordatos that he would come to 
him at Hydra, he did well to consider his position, and 
whilst weighing the arguments and siftuig the repre- 
sentations of the contending claimants for his support, 
to reply to all of tliem, ' Make up your diiferences 
and act for the whole country instead of a fraction of 
it : I have come to help no one of you as a partisan, 
but all of you as a common friend ; on touching your 
soil I must be welcomed as the Liberator of a United 
People.' But though he did well to avoid precipitate 
interference, it cannot be denied that he persisted too 
long in bis policy of inaction, that he tarried at 
Metaxata when he should have been at Missolonghi, 
and that he insisted too severely on the immediate and 
total abatement of the internal dissensions, which 
Mavrocordatos declared, as early as the 21st October, 
would disappear as soon as means could be found to 
pay the fleets and armies. In truth, the time came 
when (to use the words of the judicious writer of the 
' Westminster ' article) he ' was too sensitive on this 
point and attached too great importance to these 
dissensions,' It is little to urge in Byron's behalf that 
the length of his stay in Cephalonia did Greece no 
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CHAPTER VUI. 

MISSOLOSGHI. 

The Mi«tico atid the Bnmbanl at Sea — Their Adventuree od the I'aasagtt 
— Bjtoo'b enthusiastic Keceptioii at Missolonghi — ^ Marco Bolzaris'a 
Soriotoa— The Birthday Ode — The Poet's Behaviour at MiBSolonghi 
— Hi* KffereDCM with Colonel Stanhope — The Failure of his Health 
—His Bupceasive Epileptic Seimrt-n — Ludy Bjron's Letl«r— The 
Poet'a UnGniahed Letter to Augusta — RxiLspera ting locidema and 
Gloomy CircumsIaDces — The Kivalrj of OdyHjeiia and Mavrocordalos 
— NegotiationB for the Conpfas of Salona — The Poet's Fatal Illness 
— His Last Momenta and Last Words — The Funeral at Hucknall- 
Torkard. 

Having hired two Ionian ^'essela — the slight and 
&»t-8ailing mietico, in which the poet made the 
voyage with sixteen thousand dollars on board ; 
and the heavy bombard, in wliicb Pietro Gamba 
had charge of the horses, tlie London Committee's 
stores, the larger part of the poet's munitions, and 
eight thousand dollars — -Ttyron sailed from Cepha- 
lonia on the 28th of December, 1823. Toviching at 
Zant«, where the poet transacted pecuniary buiiiness 
with Jlr. Barff, the two vessels proceeded on their 
voyage on the evening of the 29th, lioping to reach 
Missolonghi within four-and-twenty hours, the wind 
being favourable, the sky clear, and the air fresh 
without being sharp. With the exception of Byron, 
who was suffering from dejection, the two parties 
Were in excellent spirits, cheering one another with 
patriotic songs as long as such interchange of feeling 
Was possible, and then parting company with signals, 
made by firing pistols and carabines,—* To-morrow 
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we meet at Miasolonghi — to-morrow.' The hope, 
however, was not fulfilled. There was danger on the 
deej) for both ships. Passing within pistol-shot of a 
Turkish frigate, who mist-aking her for a Greek bruloti 
feared to fire upon her, the mistico, escaping captu^ 
to fall in with foul weather and imminent peril of 
being wrecked on the Scrofes, came safe to the wnt< 
of Missolonghi on the evening of January 4, 182^ 
whither the slow bombard had arrived a few hoi 
earlier, after having been captured by the Turks (of 
the same Turkish frigate, that might so easily have 
captured the mistico), taken as a prize into Pal 
and released under rather droll circumstances by 
Higliness Yussuff Pacha. 

On the following morning (January 6, 1824^ 
Byron, wearing a scarlet coat — made probably on tl 
pattern of the general's uniform that has impai 
brilliance to earlier pages of this narrative — landed 
Missolonghi to the tempestuous delight of the westi 
chiefs, who saw in his arrival a great advantage 
their province and party as well as for their coun 
of the mob of ill-clothed, ill-fed, and long-unpaid' 
soldiers who looked to the ' Lordo Inglese ' for a better 
time in respect to rations and money ; and of the 
populace of the dirty and unwholesome little town, 
lieved by the Loivio's advent fixim the fear of des] 
ation and massacre, — from the dread of seeing their' 
houses sacked by mutinous Greeks or seized by vic- 
torious Turks. Greeted with wild music, vehement 
acclamations, and salvos of artillery, Byron passed from 
the waterside through im enthusiastic multitude to the 
house prepared for his reception, in front of whi( 
JIavrocordatos surrounded by a brilliant body 
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officers welcomed him with all the marks of respect 
that would have been rendered to him liad he been a 
prince. The demonstration of universal gladness and 
homage, — a demonstration alike effective by pic- 
turesqueness and enthusiasm, — could not faU to 
gratify the vanity and pride of the poet who, if he 
had lost the freshness and hojjeful fervour, retained 
the nervous sensibility and emotional temperament of 
his earlier time. If lie had sailed from Genoa without 
enthusiasm, he entered Mlssolonghi radiant with de- 
light and glowing with triumph. On the morrow his 
ceremonious levee was thronged by the chiefs of 
Western Greece who rendered their homage to the 
Lil>erator of their country in a manner, that may 
well have seemed prophetic to the poet of the coming 
time, when they would no lesa cordially render 
homage to him as their King. 

If Byron played for a crown, it must be admitted 
that for some weeks he played it worthily, — with 
spirit and discretion, energy and tact. Catching the 
fire of the prevalent enthusiasm, he went (to use the 
expression of a sympathetic and admiring witness of 
his behaviour) soldier-mad. Surrounding himself with 
a body-guard of five hundred of Marco Botzaris's 
Suliotes, all of whom had fought in some whilst 
several of them had fought in all the famous chieftain's 
thirty victories, he busied himself in reducing them 
to dificipUne, and found his daily exercise In trainLno- 
them for bolder and more hazardous exploits. It was 
his hope that these savage warriors would march with 
him against stone walls as fearlessly and triumphantly 
as they had followed Botzaris in the open field. To 
win their confidence he astonished them with exhibi- 
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tiona of his dexterity with the pistol. Accepting the 
office of Commander-iD -Chief {the g-randme title of 
' Archistralegos ' causing him no little amusenient 
together with eome pride) of the three thousand men 
appointed for the expedition against Lepanto, he spoke 
to his friends of the military enterprise, that chiefly 
held his attention from his first arrival in Greece till 
the middle of February, with equal enthusiasm and 
coolness, — insisting on the good results to be antici^s 
pated from a. display of martial daring on the semi'4 
barbaric soldiers under his command ; and impi-essing 
his hearers not more hy his words than his manner, 
that, whilst bent on figuring conspicuously in the 
assault of the stronghold, whose capture would go 
far to give the Greeks perfect possession of the Morea 
and to place them in a position to enter on offensive 
operations in the field, he was scarcely more desirous 
of victory than of death. ' Lord Byron,' Colonel 
Stanhope wrote of the 14th of January, 1824, 'bums 
with military ardour and chivalry, and will accom- 
pany the expedition to Lepanto.' 

Whilst he still tasted the first delights of mili 
excitement, and had scarcely entered on the series 
vexatious and disheartening occurrences, whicli 8oou 
made him realize his constitutional unfitnes.-* and 
physical incompetence for the arduous undertak' 
which he had committed himself under the win 
world's observation, Byron wrote the familiar verses 
the thirty-sixth anniversary of his birthday 
which, though closely subsequent events gave them a 
peculiarly pathetic significance, are so unworthy of his 
genius and so redundant of his pettiest infinnities, 
that they would not be brought to especial notict- on 
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the present occasion, were it not for the biographic 
value of the stagey and curiously egotistical per- 
formance : — 

* Tie time this heart should be unmoved, 

Since others it hath ceased to move ; 
Yet though I cannot be beloved, 
Still let me love ! 

* My days are in the yellow leaf; 

The flowers and fruits of love are gone ; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone ! 

* The fire that in my bosom preys 

Is lone as some volcanic isle ; 

No torch is kindled at the blaze — 

A funeral pile ! 

' The hope, the fear, the jealous care, 
The exalted portion of the pain 
And power of love, I cannot share, 
But wear the chain ! 

* But 'tis not thtu — and 'tis not het'e — 

Such thoughts should shake my soul, nor now^ 
Where glory decks the hero's bier. 
Or binds his brow. 

' The sword, the banner, and the field. 
Glory and Greece, around me see ! 
The Spartan, borne upon his shield, 
Was not more free. 

'Awake ! (not Greece — she is awake !) 

Awake, my spirit ! Think through whom 
Thy life-blood tracks its parent lake. 
And then strike home ! 

' Tread those reviving passions down, 
Unworthy manhood ! — imto thee 
Indifferent should the smile or frown 
Of beauty be. 

VOL. n. s 
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Oct — leas •c^en sooght tbaa found — 
A K^iSer's gnre, for thee the best ; 
Then kic^ arcxnid^ and dioooe thj ground, 
And t&ke thT rest.' 

coffered to the world at a moment when every 
home in England had a mourner in it weeping for 
the dttid poet, when men were firaming generous 
apologies for his shortcomings, when the women of 
his nation (even Ada's mother, and All^ra's mother) 
were recalling his feverish and unhappy career with 
tenderness, when journalists who for years had 
magnified his failings could remember nothing of 
him but his virtues and misfortunes, when death had 
given the verses a quality of sacredness, — it is not 
surprising that the best critics and connoisseurs 
applauded the lines for their sincerity, pathos, dignity 
and music. But now that Bvron is far enough away 
from the present to be judged dispassionately, another 
view is taken of the poem that, with the exception of 
the single line — 

' If thou r^ret'st thy youth, t«^y live f ' 

contains nothing to moderate the general distaste for its 
foppish egotism and melodramatic falseness. Greece 
and her cause are nothing more than a stage provided 
with a couch on which the actor proposes to make a 
pretty ending, to the admiration of a crowded house 
who are reminded how he killed the girls and thrilled 
the boys when his looks were at their best. Some 
fourteen years earlier, the poet, on his return to 
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Athens, looking more than usually delicate from the 
fever that had prostrated him at Patras, remarked to 
the young Marquis of Sligo, after regarding himself 
in a mirror, ' How pale I look ! I should like, I think, 
to die of a consumption ; because then the women 
would all say, " See that poor Byron, — how interest- 
ing he looks in dying!'" Moore was right in at- 
taching importance to the anecdote, as an illustration 
of 'the poet's consciousness of his own beauty,' and 
of ' the habitual reference of his imagination to that 
sex, which, however he affected to despise it, in- 
fluenced more or less the colour of all his thoughts.' 
The Byron who wrote his dying song, thinking of 
the smile and frown of beauty, was the same Hyron 
who, as he gazed on the looking-glass, wished the 
women to say of him, ' How interesting he looks in 
dying!" 

Had he steadily played the sublime coxcomb to 
Ma\Tocordatos and the Greek chiefs, as he played the 
part in his dying poem to the British public, Byron's 
chance of the crown would have been a poor one, 
even though he had kept his health and gone to the 
Congress of Salona. But no two characters could be 
more unlike than the sentimental dandy of the Birth- 
day Ode and the sober, discreet, and studiously 
courteous man of affairs who, whether he was re- 
quired to mediate between angry chieftains or advise 
the government on nice matters of policy, spoke with 
the good sense, persuasive firmness, and conciliatory 
tact of a practised statesman. Excellent in every- 
thing, his conduct during this final act of /life's > 
drama was especially commendable for the care he 
took to control hie impetuous temper, — the efforts 
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which be made to be bis own ma»t«r in this iH 
portant particular being probably a cbief cause of t 
eudden derangement of bis nervous system, 
preceded the fatal attack of fever. In bis frequea 
conflicts with Colonel Stanhope — especially in then 
of them that had reference to the establisiimcnt of 
the printing-press and a political paper, a question on 
which both disputants felt warmly — Byron's com- 
mand of his baneful imtability was surprising. Thi 
good sense and good ai^ument of the frequent discui 
sions on the Colonel's jxit project were altogether on 
the side of the whilom professional author, who wlien 
the talk jrrew dangerously emphatic more tlian once 
retired adroitly from the wordy battle under 1 
cov^T of a piquant pleasantry. ' It is strange,' 
remarked on one of these occasions, 'that whil 
Stanhope, the soldier, is all for writing the Turii 
down, I, the writer, am all for fighting them down'.* 
At the very moment of his first epileptic seizure, he 
was playfully declaring liis belief tliat ' after all, the 
author's brigade would be ready before the soldier's , 
printing-press.' In the end Byron yielded for 1 
sake of peace, and after subsidising one of the Colonel** 
organs (the Greek paper), is said to have promise 
contributions to another of them (the polyglol 
journal), which attacked the project for electing i 
king in a manner that must have nettled Byi 
greatly, if lie was in his heart aspiring to the king-fl 
ship, In bis desire to keep on the friendliest footing 
with the military advocate of the press, whom he 
opposed so firmly, Byron concluded one of their con- 
ferences by saying with affectionate impulsiveness, j 
' Give me that honest right hand ; ' and another ofj 
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Iliem by exckiming earnestly, 'Judge me by my 
uctions, not my words.' In other ways he showed 
similar care for the feelings of persons of inferior 
importance. Indeed, the only person who seema to 
have had reason to complain of his irritability in 
Greece was the Count Pietro Gamba, whom he 
:is-iailed on a comparatively trivial matter — the ex- 
penditure of a (cw hundred dollars on red cloth and 
oilskin — with a frequency and bitterness that almost 
seemed to indicate a desire to discover ground for 
flerious quarrel with Teresa Guiccioli's brother. ' He 
was constantly attacking Count Gamba,' says Colonel 
Stanhope, 'sometimes, indeed, pla}'fully, but more often 
with the bitterest satire, for having purchased for the 
use of his family, while in Greece, 500 dollars' worth 
of cloth. This he used to mention as an instance of the 
Count's im[irudence and extravagance. Lord Byron 
told me one ilay, with a tone of great gravity, that 
this 500 dollars would have been most serviceable in 
promoting the siege of Lepanto ; and that he never 
woidd, to the List moment of hia existence, forgive 
Gamba for having squandered away his money in 
the purchase of cloth.' 

The agreeable excitements of Hyron's first fort- 
night at Missolonglii were followed by vexations that 
sorely tried his temper, and mortifications that caused 
him to anticipate more serious misfortune. Five 
weeks of these irritating and melancholy exi>erience8 
were enough to aft'ect the poet's healtti to a degree, 
which made it manifest to all observers that he liad 
not the physical stamina for the task on which he 
had entered. Indeed, before the end of the first 
fortnight the man of failing energy was profoundly 
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troubled by an incident that shook hia confidence in 
the soldiers nearest his person ; — a riot, attended 
with the loss of several lives, that orij^natM in a 
dispute between a party of Suliotes, who wanted 
quarters, and a burgher of the town, who refused 
them admittance to his house. Ere long Byron 
discovered worse qualities than turbulence in the 
soldiers, — his ' lads,' as he began by calling them, — 
whom he had taken into peculiar favour and |>ersonal 
patronage. Soon after Parry's long-awaited arrival 
on February 5, 1824, with the two mountain 
howitzers, the sixty-one lOOlb. coKks of gunjMJwder, 
and the other munitions needful for the capture of 
Lepanto — when the brigade of artilleiy was almoet 
ready for service, and Byron hoped in another week 
to be master of the stronghold, or the tenant of a 
soldier's grave— the Suliotes, who had been tampered 
with by the agents of Colocotrouis, made a demand 
for better terms, — one of their requirements being 
for a month's payment in advance. Their demands 
being answered by concessions, which only stimulated 
their insolence and greed, the treacherous rascals, 
discovering fresh grievances, insisted that two of 
their number should be made generals, two should be 
made colonels, two should be made captains, and that 
there should be a further creation of inferior officers, 
that would have raised one hundred and fifty of the 
much less than five hundred men above the rank of 
common soldiers. To so impudent a demand there 
was only one answer. Telling them he would still 
continue the allowances for tlie support of their 
fiunilies, so that women and children sliould not be 
punished for the fault of their husbands and fathers, 
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Byron told the Suliotes (through Pietro Oamba) that 
lie had ceased to be their chief, and they had ceased 
to be his soldiers. This rupture was tlie affair of the 
Htli of February. Byron's fimmess had the results to 
be anticipited in the savage and servile Greeks,^ 
iimuediute submission and simulated penitence. But 
though he took them back into his pay and nominal 
serviee ou the foUovring morning {the loth), it was 
not in his power to take them again into his favour 
and confidence. It was obvious that Marco Botzarie's 
Suliotes were not the men their foreign chief had 
imagined them. Some days later these fellows, brave 
as lions in the open field, but unmanageable as wolves 
in the town, ' declined marching against Lepanto, 
saying that " they w^ould not fight jigainst stone 
walls ! " ' 

The conduct of the Suliotes troubled Bj-ron pro- 
foundly. But he made a strong effort to conceid his 
mortification at an aft'air that v,-as the first of the 
(teries of blows which laid him on the l)ed of death, 
The Suliotes had barely made their submission, and 
received his pardon, when on the evening of Febru- 
ary 15, 1824, whilst he was sitting in Colonel Stan- 
hope's room, and declaring that ' after all, the author's 
brigade would be ready before the soldier's printing- 
press,' he had his first epileptic seizure, in the pre- 
sence of the several witnesses to the efforts he made 
to regain his self-commimd, on the subsidence of the 
convulsions. On recovering his power of speech, he 
said, ' Let me know, do not think I am afi-aid to die. 
I am not.' The attack was sharp, but short; — 
though brief it was ominous in a man of his age who 
had never before suffered from epilepsy. Losing his 
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coas«oasDcss , for onl v a few minuter, he sf 
have come fairiy out of the fit !n twenty minutes. 
Indeed, Fletcher in one of his letters speaks of the fit 
as ha%Tng mn its course ' in a quarter of an hour.' 
Anyhow, he had quite recovered his senses in time to 
receive the first rumour of the false report, that the 
Snliotes were in arTns. and about to attack the seraglio, 
for the purpose of seizing the magazines ; — a report 
that probably stea'hed and strengthened the invalid's 
nerve, whilst it caused his fiiends to hasten to the 
arsenal to get the artillerj-men under arms. On the 
following day. when he was lying on his bed, afUst 
being freely leeched to lessen the feeling of dull 
heaviness about the temples, his nerves received 
another alarm from the Suhotes, who covered with 
dirt and picturesque clothing hurst into his presence, 
brandishing their costly arms, and demanding justice 
and right. B_\Ton's behaviour at this moment of trial 
had the admiration of Colonel Stanhope, who wit- 
nessed the scene and knew as well as any officer, 
trained in Indian ser^'ice, how a sujierior soldier 
should I>ear himself to an armed mob, ' Lord Byron,' 
the Colonel wrote, ' electrified by this unexjiected 
act, seemetl to recover from his sickness ; and the 
more the Suliotes niged, the more his cahn courage 
triumphed. The scene was truly sublime." Every 
reader of the Byronic biographies has heard of this 
epileptic attack. A fact less generally known is that 
this seizure (of the fifteenth of February) was the first 
of a series of attacks. In one of his letters Fletchw 
speaks of a second and slighter paroxysm. Tlie valet 
does not speak of other subsequent attacks. Possibly 
he was not aware of their occurrence. It is, however, j 
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certain that there woa a third, a fourth, and yet 
nnother seizure before the end of Februar}-. After 
describing the first seizure, the well-infomied writer 
of the ' WestminPter' (1824) article on ' Lord Byron 
in Greece,' says, ' In the course of the month the 
attack was repeated four times.' In fact, the poet 
had five epileptic Hts within thirteen days. 

Byron was in the midst of these ominous ami 
quickly successive seizures, when he wrote the un- 
finished letter to his sister, which Trelawny found 
at MisBolonghi, together with a copy(?) of a letter 
from Lady Byron to her sister-in-law. Trelawny, who 
did well to take copies of the two documents, was 
strangely forgetful when he styled the unfinished letter 
(dated February 23, 1824) 'the last of Byron's 
writings.' The poet busied himself with his pen 
during the next six or seven weeks ; several of the 
epistles, written by his hand in March and April, 
being given in Moore's ' Life.' The author of the 
' Records ' would have been nearer the truth had he 
styled it the last of the poet's deeply interesting 
writings. 

Towards the close of his sojourn at Metaxata, 
Byron had been troubled by intelligence that Ada was 
suiFering from illness occasioned hy determination of 
blood to the head ; and Lady Byron's letter was 
written in answer to questions, which he seems to 
have put to her throvgh Augusta, respecting the 
child's health and character. Lady Byron's letter 
ran thus : — 



'■Hastings, Deccmhtn- 1823. 

'Mr DEAREST AUGLSTA, — I will 
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those pa88nge8 from Lord Byron's letter of December 
8th, which reqtiiretl iDformation from me. 

' Ada's prevailing characteristic ie cheerfulness, a 
dispoaition to enjoyment ; this hap]>y disposition was 
only partially interrupted when at the most oppres- 
sive period of her illness, under which she was 
patient and tractable. The impression she generally 
makes upon strangers is that of a lively child. Of 
her intellectual powers observation is the most di 
loped. The pertinency of her remarks and the 
curacy of her descriptions are sometimes beyond her 
years ; she is by no means devoid of imiv^jination, but 
it is at present chiefly exercised in connection with 
her mechanical ingenuity, her self-invented occupation 
being the manufacture of ships and boats, or what- 
ever else may attract her attention. Hitherto she lias 
preferred prose to verse because she is puzzled by the 
poetical diction ; she is particularly tbnd of reading 
since she has resumed those piu-suits which depend 
ujjon sight. Previous to the suspension of them she 
had made some proficiency in music and began to 
like it. She had also opportunities of l&irning a little 
French ; these with writing and reading suited to her 
age formed her acquirements. She is not very per- 
severing, and with the tendency which her constitu- 
tion has manifested it is not advisable to stimtilute 
her exertion (all excitement being injurious), though 
it is desirable to regulate their objects. She is at 
present very desirous to draw, and shows a singular 
aptitude for that art, as far as she is permitted to use 
her pencil. With respect to her temper, it is open 
and ingenuous — at an eiirlier age it threatened to be 
impetuous, but is now sufficiently under control. She 
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is verj' fond of society and talking, yet not dull when 
alone. Her jMirson is tall and robuat, her features not 
regular, but countenance animated. The miniature 
is still life ; she would be known by the enclosed 
profile. She is now in really good health under the 
present system laid down by Warren and Mayo. It 
consists of mild medicine and sparing regimen. 
There is great justice in Lord Byron's medical conjec- 
ture, but I am informed that the tendency to local 
congestion is not always relieved at that period, as 
the depletion may not be more than adequate to the 
increased supply of blood, and for some other reasons. 
I hope I have not omitted to mention any point ex- 
pressed by Lord Byron. 

' I am yours affectionately, 

'A. N. B.' 
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Ab Trelnwny calls the document a transcript, it 
has been so styled in this chapter : though it seems 
more probable that Mrs. Leigh forwarded her sister- 
in-law's actual letter, instead of a copy of it, to her 
brother. Another reason for thinking tlie document 
may have been the original letter is that at this period 
there was quite enough of general resemblance in the 
handwritings of the two siatera -in-law for a document 
penned by the one to be mistaken for a transcript made 
by the other. Having no familiarity with the pen- 
manship of the two ladies, and probably being no nice 
connoisseur and expert in caligraphy, Trelawny was 
likely enough to make this mistake. He may, oi' 
course, have had positive evidence that the document 
was a transcript ; but on the bare statement of an 
often careless narrator readers are not required to 
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believe timt Augusta troubled herself to copy out tl 
long epistle and send the transcript when (there 
reason to believe) she was aware of her brother's wii 
to have an agreeable example of his wife's hand- 
writing and literary style. Anyhow here is a case of 
noteworthy and civil (if neither affectionate nor quite 
friendly) correspondence between the separated hui 
band iuul wife. The one seeks informution fi'om tl 
other respecting their child ; the information thi 
sought is given in a way sufficiently indicative of 
desire that the information should be full and effec-* 
tual. Another thing to be observed is that the profile 
of Ada, referred to in the letter, and found by Tre- 
lawny. ' with other tokens, that the Pilgrim had moat 
cherislied, scattered on the floor,' came to the poet 
from Lady Byron's hand. She sent him at Piea a 
lock of their child's hair ; she sent him at Missolonghi 
a letter (original or transcript) which, albeit addressed 
to Augusta, was in fact a letter of information for and 
to him, and together with this letter she sent hli 
their child's profile. This gift may perhaps be 
garded as Lady Byron's answer to his overture 
through Lady Blessington's friend ; and it is conceiv- 
able thiit had Lepanto fallen into his hands, she would 
Iiave sent him a congratulatory letter, together with 
the portrait, for which he had sued so delicately. 

The unfinished letter to Augusta ran in theaai 
words :— 

^Missolonghi, February 23, 1824. | 

' M\' Dearest Augusta, — I received a few days 
ago your and Lady IJ.'s report of Ada's health, wiUi 
other letters from England ; for which I ought to be, 
and am (I hope) sufficiently thankfid, as they are of 
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great comfort, and I wanted some, having been 
recently unwell — but am now much better, so that 
you must not be alarmed. You will hove heart! of 
our journeys and escapee, and so forth, iterhai>s witli 
some exaggeration ; but it is all very well now, and 
I have been some time in Greece, which is in as good 
a state as could be expected, considering circum- 
stances. But I will not plague you with politics, 
wars, or earthquakes, though we have had a rather 
smart one three nights ago, which produced a scene 
ridiculous enough, as no damage was done except to 
those who stuck fast in the scuffle to get first out of 
the doors or windows ; amongst whom some recent 
importations from England, who had been used to 
quieter elements, were rather squeezed in the press 
for precedence.— 1 have been obtaining the release 
of about nine-and-twenty Turkish prisoners — men, 
women, and children, and have sent them, at my 
own expense, home to their fi-iends ; but one pretty 
little girl of nine years of age, named llato or 
Ilatagee, has expressed a strong wish to remain with 
me or imder my care ; and I have nearly determined 
to adopt her, if I thought Lady B. would let her 
come to England as a companion to Ada (they are 
about the same age), and we could easily provide for 
her, — if not, I can send her to Italy for education. 
She is very lively and quick, and witli great black 
Oriental eyes and Asiatic features. All her brothers 
were killed In the revolution. Her mother wishes to 
return to her husband, who is at Previsa ; but says 
that she would ratlier entrust the child to me in the 
present state of the country. Her extreme youth 
and sex have hitherto saved her life, but there is no 
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s»ayinir ^har misrhr happen in the course of tie war 
( anii of ^neh a wor). i shall pmbably commit h&r to 
rhe <^are of some Rndiah \adv m the Fftlanife &ar the 
present. The rioLd herself haa rhe some wialu and 
?wem« til have a decided character for her age. You 
can mention riii» matter, if von thinlr it wordi while. 
I merely wish her to be respectably educated and 
treated : and if my years :md all things^ be considered^ 
I presume it woukl be difficult t» conceive me to 
have anv other views. — Wlrii resard t3o Ada's health, 
I am ^d^ul to hear that she m so much bett^* ; bat I 
thinlc it right that Lady B. should be ni&nrmed (and 
guard against it accordingly) that her description cf 
much of her disposition and tendencies very nearly 
resembles that of my own at a sfmflar :^. — except 
that I was much more impetuous. Ho* preference of 
f/ro.^^ (strange as it may now seem.) ura^^ and indeed 
w mine (for I hate reading verse — and always did) ; 
and I never invented anythiog but "* boats and 
shif>s/' and generally something relative to the ocean. 
I i^howff] rhe report to Colonel Stanhope, who was 
struck with the resemblance of parts of it to the 
paternal line, even now. . . . But it is also fit, 
though anpleasant, that I should mention that my 
recent attack, and a very severe one, had a strong 
appearance of epilepsy ; why, I know not — for it is 
late in life, its first appearance at thirty-six, and, so 
far as I know, it is not hereditary ; and it is that it 
may not become so, that you should tell Lady B. to 
tfikc some precautions in the case of Ada. My attack 
has not returned, and I am fighting it ofi^ with absti- 
nc^ncc and exercise, and thus far with success ; — if 
tnerely casual it is all very well. . . / 

By those who would see Byron's disposition 
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towards hia wife in these last weeks of his existence, 
and apprehend the way by which he hoped to re- 
gain her favour and confidence, this letter should be 
[jerused attentively. The letter is also noteworthy 
for its evidence touching the relations existing be- 
tween the sisters-in-law, and the influence which 
BjTcn believed his sister to have over hie wife. It is 
curious to observe how he hoped to manage Latly 
B^Ton through his sister, very much as Lady Byron 
some eight years since used to inftuence him through 
her sister-in-law. He would scarcely have thought of 
asking Lady Byron (tlirough Augusta) to receive 
Hatagf^e and educate her with Ada, had he not felt 
himself Hearing the time when he might ask a kind- 
ness and considerable service of her. The suggestion 
would not have been made had he mistrusted 
Augusta's discretion and tact, or questioned the 
sufficiency of her influence over Lady Byron. It 
speaks little for Byron's delicacy, much for the low 
opinion he knew his sister and wife had of his do- 
mestic morality, that he anticipated their suspicion 
that he regarded Hatag^e as his future mistress, 
whilst proposing that she should be educated with 
his daughter. On the otlier hand, the hint that Ids 
age and experience sliould preclude the suspicion was 
a prudent intimation that time had tempered his 
passions and disposed him for orderly living, that he 
Lad sowed tlie last of his wild oats and meant to settle 
down into a sober and decorous middle-age: an inti- 
mation that was of course intended to Ijear fruit in 
his wife's regard for and action towards him. In 
other particulars the letter was skilfully designed to 
conciliate Lady Byron. The admission that if Ada 
resembled him in disposition, the child necessarily 
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had tendencies to be yarded against, coupled as \ 
was with a hint of the writer's opinion that LadyJ 
Byron was peculiarly quallBed to correct those ten- 
dencies, could not fail to reassure the jealous mother 
and tend to soften the injured wife. It is also worthy 
of obser\'ation that in this unfinished letter of the 
23rd of February, the writer speaks of himself agm 
having had only one epileptic attack. In the letteill 
of the 20th of April, Fletcher does not give the date of I 
the second attack, and the writer of the 'Westminster'] 
article (who doubtless gained his knowledge from thtf 
poet's medical attendants, Bruno and Millin^en) only 
speaks of the four subsequent attacks as having takei 
place in February. It may therefore be assumed thai 
Byron had the four subsequent fits during the lastj 
six days of the troublous month. 

From the middle of February to the hour of hifti 
death on the 19th of April, 1824, Byron's position i 
s miserable town, lying on the border of pestiferous^ 
marshes, and reeking with the ordure of its nii8enibld_ 
streets, was in the highest degree dismal and jntiftil.' ■ 
Disheartened by the mutinous spirit of the Suliotes, 
whose misconduct necessitated the postponement of 
the operations against Lepanto, he was afflicted by' 
the appreliension that the convulsive seizure of tl^J 
15th of February was only the first of a series i 
similar attacks, that, after weakening hia mind, wouldj 
in the end destroy his reason. It was by playing om 
tliis fear that Bruno and Millingen eventually gx*% 
torted fi^^m him a reluctiint consent to be bled witihl 
the lancet. Whilst tortured with this fori>oding of *■ 
fate far more repugnant to liis imagination than i 
other kind of death, he endured a succession ofpett 
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annoyancts and serious mortifications. For weeks 
together, every day may be said to have brought him 
a neiv trouble. A few clays after the first fit a 
.Suliote warrior, in sudden resentment at a well- 
deserved but imprudently delivered blow, shot the 
Swedish officer, Captain Sass, dead at the entrance of 
the seraglio, to the cordial approval of his tribal com- 
rades, who refused to surrender the murderer to jus- 
tice, on the ground that by Suliote law a blow justified 
any retaliation. In Iiis reasonable alarm at so serious 
an affair. Colonel Stanhope urged Mavrocordatos and 
Byron to compel the Suliotes to leave the town ; but,. 
probably because Byron and Mavrocordatos had no 
power to carry out the advice, the Suliotes continued 
to swagger about the town and fill the surrounding 
country with alarming rumours. At one time it was 
rumoured that three hundred of these picturesque 
cut-throats were marching on the town ; at another 
time some of them were said to have seized Basiladi, 
a fortress commanding the port of Missolonghi ; a 
third rumour was that the Suliotes were in secret 
agreement with the growing party of malcontents of 
the Morea, who were believed to be meditating im- 
mediate insurrection and to have an increasing force 
of sympathisers within the town. Whilst such tilings 
were rumoured of the Suliotes, who would, of course, 
liave been aided, if not openly joined, in any mischief 
ty Byron's 'lads,' — even by the fifty picked lads 
who, occupying a barrack in the rear of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief's dwelling, were his peculiar body- 
guard, — a large party of Cariaacachi's followers, 
coming in canoes from Anatolico to Missolonghi to 
avenge some tribal affront, threw the town ir.to a 
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panic, and made prisoners of two of the Primates, wno 
were forthwith carried off to Anatolico. Catching 
the spirit of the natives, the foreigners who had been 
imported by the Liberators became a aource of em- 
barrassment to their employers. The mechanics, 
brought from England by Captain Parry on the 
understanding that he would find them good quarters 
in a safe place, had barely made acquaintance with 
Missolonghi when they entertained reasonable miB- 
truBt of its safety, and insisted on being returned to 
England. Blockaded by Turkish vessels, filisso- 
longlii was shaken by earthquake, agitated by alarms 
of treason, stirred to terror by anticipations of tlie 
plague. The plague stayed away ; but typhus lever, 
typhoid fever, and malarial fever, decimated the 
miserable multitude of the unhappy town. Fletcher 
used no bold figure of speech when he wrote to 
England that the people were dying by scores in the 
day of feverB, referable cliiefly to the marshes aboat 
and the filth within the town. Perhaps the un- 
healthiesC point of this fever - trap was the spot 
covered by the Commander-in-Chief's comfortless 
house, that stood on the marge of the shallow creek 
whose surface was a chief contributor to the un- 
wholesomencsB of the town, 

WTien Colonel Stanhope had gone off to Odysseus 
and the Eastern chiefs, Byron was left in this wretched 
station without a single Englishman who was either 
his friend, or in any way qualified to Uve on a fii- 
miliar footing with Imn. Ma^Tocordatos and the 
Greeks of the Prince's staif were persons with whom 
he could act with complaisance and cordiaUty, but he 
cannot be said to have had a single friend amongst 
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those recent acquaintances. Though he appears to 
have regarded him with kindliness when they were 
in Cephalonia, it would have' been strange had the 
poet attached himself strongly to little Bruno, whose 
highest title to respect was that he was an im[>erfect 
master of his vocation. Pietro Gamba was still by 
the poet's side, — but in spite of all the fine things 
tliat have been written of the poet's grateful appre- 
ciation of the young Count's devotedness, and not- 
withstanding the attachment that existed between 
them at Ravenna, it is difficult to believe that Teresa 
Guiccioli's brother was in Greece an altogether con- 
genial comrade to the Liberator, who rated him so 
roundly and ' nagged ' at him so incessantly for 
squandering the money on scarlet cloth. There is 
no question that want of congenial society must be 
placed on the list of the depressing circumstances 
of Byron's life at Missolonghi. Under the circum- 
stances it is not wonderful that he made much of 
William Parry ^ — -tyhc ' fine rough subject,' as his 
patron styled him — who, with a natural vein of 
humour and a strong talent for mimicry, amused the 
poet with his droll stories and impudent fabrications, 
and was well ' worth his brandy ' in so doleful a 
place. So many examples have been givefl(^of the 
way in which Byron's spirits rose under conditions 
the least conducive to cheerfulness, it will occasidfe 
readers no surprise to be told that even in this fever- 
den on the marge of a muddy creek, flanked by pesti- 
lential swamps, he bore up bravely, and for a few 
weeks seemed none the worse — on the contrary, 
almost seemed something the better for his repeated 
Attacks of epilepsy. All through that miserable 
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Marcli and later he continued to use hia pen, — somei 
times using it with pathetic lightness and pleasantr 
Once and again he indulged his old propensity fcM 
practical joking. To acare the huffoon, Parry, irhoii 
was comically timorous about earthquakes, he ini>l 
stmcted his Suliotes (the body-guard of fifty) 
roll barrels, containing loose cannon-balla, over tb 
higher floors of his house, and by leaping at the same.1 
time on the floors to shake the whole building. 
Suffering much from the wetness of the season, 
which precluded him from taking as much horse- 
exercise in the open air as he desired for pastime and 
needed for healtii, he spent much of his time daily- 
playing with his pistols and fencing-foils in the big 
guard-room, in which he housed the fifty picket 
Suliotes, who, when the weather permitted him t*^" 
mount horse, used to attend him over the neighbour- 
mg country on foot, running as fast as the horses 
galloped. The order maintained in these exercises 
deserves notice. The Captain of the Suliotos with a,U 
division of his men went first ; then came the horse-"" 
men, — Byron, with Pietro Gamba on his one side, and 
the Greek interpreter on the other, followed by the 
two grooms (Tita, and the negro whom Byron begged 
from Trelawny) in rich liveries ; the cavalcade beingi 
brought up by a rear-guard of running Suliotes. 

All this while Byron persisted more rigorously i 
than ever in the suicidal regimen, — persisting in it, ( 
however, not so much from dread of obesity, as from | 
dread of the recurrence of epilepsy, which he im- f 
agined he would provoke by even moderate indul- 
gence in flesh and wine. ' I am fighting it off with I 
abstinence and exercise,' he wrote to his sister on thel 
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23rd of February ; and persisting in the common 
mistake of dyspeptic persons, who are eo apt to 
imagine that because food burdens them they ought 
to eschew it, as a kind of poison, he persiated in 
'fighting off' the epilepsy by abstinence, when he 
ought to have cossetted his Btomach into better 
behaviour, by giving it moderate quantities of light 
but substantial nutriment, and at the same time have 
ceased to irritate it with strong cathartic medicines. 
Refusing to take meat in any way but that of weak 
broth, he also refused to eat fish, — one of the few 
viands to be had in excellent condition at Missolonghi. 
Henceforth he lived chielly on tea, toast and vege- 
tables ; sometimes taking a little thin soup, and 
sometimes a little cheese. In feet, he never starved 
himself more rigorously than in these last weeks of 
his existence, when every breath of air that came into 
his body was loaded with marsh-poison. And there 
never was a time when he took more pills and Epsom 
salts. ' He almost every morning,' ways Moore, 
'measured himself round the wrist and waist, and 
whenever he found these parts, as he thought, en- 
larged, took a strong dose of medicine.' In former 
time, curbing his propensity to fatten, chiefly for the 
preservation of his personal comeliness, he now 
watched it. with jealous anxiety as the indication, 
"Whether he was carrying out with sufficient resolute- 
ness the rigorous regimen, by wliieh he hoped to 
'fight off' epilepsy. 

Whilst things went thus ill with Byron at Misso- 
longhi, affairs were growing brighter for the Greeks, 
both in their own country, where arrangements were 
in progress fgj. jj^e Congress of the Chiefs of both the 
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Iministrator of his influence. It was natural for 
Jdavrocordatos to take this pleasant view of his rela- 
tions with Lord Byron, who had every purpose to 
act cordially with hini, but no diapoeition to be 
used by him as a tool. It was no less natural for 
OdysBCiiB to be jealous of Iiis rival's authority over 
the Enghsh peer, and to conceive that by luring Lord 
'Byron to his side the wily Mavrocordatos, with a 
'Craft surpassing even tlie subtlety of Greeks, was 
drawing into his hands the stranger's influence— in 
otiier words, the whole English influence. Of course 
the Chiefs, who followed Odysseus, took the same 
.■view of tlic position. Byron was the bone for 
Iwhich the two Chiefs and thetr respective parties 
were contending. Moore represents that Byron's 
difficulties during March and the earlier days of April 
were ' not a little heightened by the part taken by 
Colonel Stanhope and Mr. Trelawny, who, having 
allied themselves with Odysseus, the most powerful 
of these Eastern Chieftains, were endeavouring 
actively to detach Lord Byron from MavrocordatoK, 
and enlist him in their own ^iews.' Moore had a strong 
opinion that the English influence suffered severely 
from this action by Trclawny and Stanltopc, which 
^e biographer even ventured to stigmatize as an ' ill- 
ned and unfortunate schism.' In truth, however, 
"relawny and Stanhope were just then far more 
desirous of detaching Byron from Missolonghi, lest he 
should die there, than of detaching him from Mavro- 
cordatos, lest he should become a mere creature of 

wily Greek's ambition. To those who can read 
ween the lines of diplomatic correspondence and 

beneath the surface of dijilomatic intrigues, it ia 
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tiie KitU of April, when Byron was dying. Had 
Byron left Missolonghi within ' a few days ' of the 
23rd of March, he might perhaps ha\e escaped the 
malarial fever that gave the final hlo^v to his failing 
]»owerr<. Had he appeared at Salona on the 16th of 
April, 1824. he would have stood there between two 
rival groujis of Chieftains, both of them eager to 
conciliate the Chief Commissioner of the loan, each of 
them bent on surpassing the other in utterances of 
gratitude and devotion to their benefactor. Trehtwn}' 
(as conversant as any living man in the intrigues and 
counsels of the two contending parties) certainly 
was not witlnjut grounds for his strong opinion that, 
* had Byron li\ed to reach Salona as commissioner of 
the loan, the disjienser of a milhon crowns would 
have been ottered a golden one.' 

The fiiire consequence of Byron's suicidal measures 
for lighting off the epileps}' came no sooner than 
intelligent and fully informed observers of his case 
cxi)ected it to come. Caught in a heavy rain-shower 
on the lOtli of April, when he was riding with Pietro 
Gamba, he returned to liis house wet to the skin. 
On the morrow (April 1 1th) be again mounted horse 
iind rode in tlie olive-woods, though he was suffering 
I'roni chilly tremodrs and rheumatic pains. In the 
evening of the 11th he was in the grip of the fever 
that never loosed its liold of him. There is no need 
to tell how his youthfiil and incompetent doctors 
(Bruno and Millingen) did at the same time their best 
and their worst for him. In justice to these sorry 
physicians it must be admitted that they treated theu- 
patient no worse than he had treated himself. On 
the 16th, his dread of insanity was so worked upon 
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that he consented to be bled with the lancet. ' It Iq 
true,' these yotmjf doctors said to liim, 'yo« care i 
for life ; but who can assure you that, unless ; 
change your resolution, the uncontrolled disease niajd 
nut operate such disorganization in vour system t 
utterly ami for ever to deprive you of reason ? 
recording that he spoke these wcH-ds to liis patiei 
Millingen adds triumphantly, ' 1 had hit at last 1 
sensible chord, and partly annoyed by our iraportuni- ■ 
ties, partly persuaded, he cast at us both tlie fiercest 
glance of vexation, and throwing out iiis arm said, 
in the angriest tone, " There, — you arc, I see, 
damned set of butchers, — take away as much bloc 
as you like, and ha^'e done with it." ' Twenty ounot 
of blood were taken forthwith ft^m the man, who i 
the last five weeks had been living on toast and t 
and reducing himself with violent medicine. On 
next day (April 17tli), when the bleeding had been 
repeated twice, lilisters were put on his legs above tfaa 
knees ; blisters that would have been applied to thi 
soles of his feet, had ho not hinted his repugnance t 
exliibit his feet to the medical attendants. Of course 
he was weaker and in every respect worse on the 18th, 
but he managed to totter from his bed to the adjoining 
room, leaning on his servant's (Tita's) arm ; — and 
when there he even amused himself for a few minutes 
with a book, before he returned to his bed. In the j 
evening Millingen brought two other doctors (D 
Freiber and Luca Vaya) to look at him. At : 
Byron refused to see the strange doctors, but aftei 
wards out of respect for Mavrocordatos's wish pel 
mitted them to look at him. 'Very well,' he smd, ' 
them come ; but let them look at me and say nothing;]] 
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To one of them who, after feeling his pulse, was 
about to put him a question, BjTon paid curtly, 
' Recollect your promise, and go away.' There was 
no woman to attend upon the dying poet. The men 
about him were too many and hysterical. Pleteher, 
Tita, JliUingen, Parry and Pietro Gamba could not 
have wept more copiously, had there been a prize ot 
a thousand guineas for the one who wept most. All 
of them seem to have regarded it as an occasion for 
exhibiting their sonsibihty at the cost of their patron's 
composure. The weeping of these men would alone 
have shown Byron his case was hopeless, and proba- 
bly he learnt the fact from their misbehaviour. Any- 
hofr he does not seem to have realized that he was 
dying till the strange doctors ]iad taken their de- 
parture, when he was within two hours of breathing 
his last intelligible utterance. Before he took the 
first of the powerful anodyne drinks, which gave him 
a long slumber, there was a painful conversation {to 
which further reference will be made) between the 
sinking sufferer who could not express his desires 
intelligibly and the valet Fletcher, who tried in vain 
to apprehend his master's wishes. It was about six 
o'clock in the evening of the 18th of April, when he 
said ' Now I shall go to sleep ! ' the last words that 
ever passed his lips. After lying another four-and- 
twenty hours in a state of unconsciousness, he sur- 
prised his watchers at G.1,5 p.m. of April 19th, 1824, 
by opening his eyes and then instantly shutting 
them. He died at that instant. 

People arc apt to assign excessive value to the 
utterances of the dying. There are, however, occa- 
sions when the sjxKiclies of the death-bed reveal 
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B. The oocasaons are more freqat 
K is ks fart cibvtt b> eserdae its failing poweim. 
i dsfara wiA 9Hijnila''*n(l pathetic cleameaA 
cat amA mat ^kdnrin*; affections. 

by dying lips, it is never 
; fix- die fi»fi" to determine whether the 
1 ci^ige the speaker's affectionate 
■ or are Ae ofcfeets of his antipathy : for whilst 
( M djrm^ man or animates him n~ith tender 
r Aose whom he loves, it cauaeB- 
! ^attrtSB to remember those whom he still 
Bjvm's last wixds to Fletcher are memorable 
r to B ^oap at persons whom he regarded 
laffsctiaamtefy in the bnef inten-al between the moment 
J viiai he kneir be ms sinking, and the moment when 
f "W lyi raider the influence of the narcotic drinks. 

Disputes about Bvron's last words to his servants 
having arisen from ignorance that the authoritative 
accounts of the pathetic conversarion vary in several 
particalars. it Ls well to bring together the variouB 
published versions of the affair, for which Fletcher — , 
an honest and devoted, though a dissolute and illiter- 
ate fellow — was altogether or partly accountable. 

(1.) The account of the poet's last illness, drawn 
by Trelawny (from Fletcher's spoken words) faumc- 
diately after he had made the ]X)st -mortem examina- 
tion of the jxiet's feet, gives the talk to the volet, 
thus : — ' He was worse after this, and became delirioi 
and violent ; began to talk and give directions ; toolc 
hold of one of Fletcher's and one of Tita's hands. 
Fletcher said, "■ Shall I write ? " Byron muttered 
to him for half-an-hour, his lips moving, but in-j 
distinct. He said, "Now I have told you everytUing; 
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four thousand dollars for the and ; but 'tis 

too late. I have said all; do you understand me? 
If you don't obey rac 1 will haunt yoti if I can!" 
'■■ I have not imderstood a word," said Fletcher. 
"That's a pity," Byron replied, "for 'tis now too late. 

You will go to Mrs. Leigh and tell her and 

say and everything, and her children," &c. 

'"And tell Lady Byron" — heavily sighing, but only 
muttered — "these are dying words!" Fletcher said 
again be did not understand. "Good God!" he said, 
and tried to repeat it, but his lips only moved. He 
understood Fletcher, and seemed to strain hard to 
make himself understood, and to feel his inability,' 
Trelawny, be it observed, does not offer his narrative 
as a full and precise report either of all Fletcher had 
to tell or of all he did tell him ; but merely as a 
collection of ' fresh rough notes ' of the principal 
particulars. 

(2.) In ' Mr. Fletcher's Account of Lord Byron's 
Last Moments,' published in the Appendix to Med- 
wm's ' Conversations ' (1824), the valet's report of 
the last words (a report that exhibits in every line the 
artifice of the commonplace litterateur who puts the 
seiTant's statements into shape) runs thus : — ' Al- 
though his Lordship did not appear to think his 
dissolution was so near, I could perceive he was 
getting weaker every hour, and he even began to have 
occasional fits of delirium. He afterwards said, " I 
now begin to think I am seriously ill; and, in case I 
should be taken off suddenly, I wish to give you 
several directions, which I hope you will be par- 
ticular in seeing executed." I answered that I would, 
incase such an event came to pass; but expressed a 
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but I will try " His Lordship did indeed make 

several efforts to speak, but could only repeat two or 
three words at a time, — such as " My wife ! my 
child 1 my sister ! — you know all — you must aay all 
— you know my wisheB:" the rest was quite unin- 
telligible.' 

(3.) In Moore's narrative of the death - bed 
scenes, the conversation between the poet and his 
valet assumes this shape : ' It was now evident that 
he knew he was dying ; and between his anxiety to 
make his servant understand his last wishes, and the 
rapid failure of his powers of utterance, a most pain- 
ful scene ensued. On Fletcher asking whether ho 
should bring pen and paper to take down his words, 
*' Oh, no," he replied — " there is no time — it is now 
nearly, over. Go to my sister— tell her — go to Lady 

Byron — you will see her, and say " Here liis 

voice faltered, and became gradually indistinct ; not- 
ivithstanding which he continued still to mutter to 
himself, for nearly twenty minutes, with much eam- 
eetnese of manner, but in such a tone that only a few 
words could be distinguished. These, too, were only 
names, — " Augusta "^ — ^"Ada" — " Hobhousc" — " Kin- 
naird." He then said, "Now, I have told you all." 
" My Lord," replied Fletcher, " I have not understood 
a word your Lordship has been saying." " Not un- 
derstand me ?" exclaimed Lord Byron, with a look of 
the utmost distress, "what a pity! — then it is too 
late; aU is over !" "I hope not," answered Fletcher; 
" but the Lord's will be done ! " " Yes, not mine," 
said Byron. He then tried to utter a few words, of 
which none were intelligible, except " My sister — my 
chUd."' 
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Each of these A'ersions lea^'es the reader ill 
for its sketchiness and want of details that might 
have been given. All are imsatisfnctory. Trelawny's 
memorandum consists of rough notes (hastily joti 
down) of what he deemed the most important partici 
lars of Fletcher's rambling statements. At a time 
near the death, Pletcher remembered his master 
have said, ' And tell Lady Byron.' and after sighing' 
and muttering to liave added, ' These are dyinj] 
■words!' The version of Medwin's Apjifndix is i 
vamped-up performance ; but it may be deemed i^ 
trustworthy statement of Fletcher's recollections 
respect to the words actually assigned to Byron. 
follows that immediately after his return to England 
the valet was under the impression that his master 
thought of Lady Byron with kindness : for the ser- 
vant cannot have conceived his master likely to finii 
an unkind message to liis wife with the wordi 
' Tell her everything, — you are friends with her.' 
It may be assumed that Moore questioned Fletcher, 
and aided his memory with suggestions. Time and 
space being matters of no consideration with Moo! 
he should have given a record, in question am 
answer, of his discourse with the senant. The bio- 
grapher was too much set on making this part of the 
story read prettily. For the sake of dramatic effect 
and theatrical pathos he even garnished his death' 
scenes with scraps of Pietro Gamba's romantic s€ 
mentalities, — such as the one which makes the pi 
ejaculate in his last hour respecting Greece, " I 
given her my time, my means, my health — and 
I give her my life ! What could I do more ?' It 
more to the purpose that the Count, writing to 
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Hon. Mrs. Leigh in 1824, assured her that in his 
dying moments her Byron ' named his dear daughter, 
his sister, his wife, Hobliouse find Kinnaird.' 

The important facte of the miserably inadequate 
reports of the miserably insufficient words ai-e, — (1) 
That Lady Bjtou was present in the poet's mind ; 
(2) That he remembered her without a sign of ani- 
mosity ; (3) That he spoke of her in the same breath 
with his daughter and sister ; (4) That he tried to send 
her a message by the servant who was ' friends with 
her.' He made no effort to send a message to Teresa 
Guiccioli. Her name did not come to his lips. The 
woman, whom according to Sloore he loved devotedly, 
was forgotten. But his wife was in his thoughts. 

Immediately after Byron's death it was proposed 
to inter his body at Athens, in the Temple of Theseus. 
Odysseus urged that this should be done, and Colonel 
Stanhope favoiu-ed the same proposal, which seems 
at first to have been acceptable to most of the poet's 
friends in Greece. On consideration, however, ano- 
ther course was deemed preferable, and the great 
mistake was made of sending the embalmed body to 
England. 

The persons accountable for this ill-advised step 
were, of course, under the impression that in sending 
the corpse to England they were sendmg it to West- 
minster Abbey or St. Paul's Cathedral. Had they 
anticipated the refusal to admit the poet to the Abbe}", 
they would, of course, have buried him in Greece, 
■where, resting in the country he had glorified by his 
■writing, and in which he had found an honourable 
death, he would in these days of quick travel have 
rested witliin d view of his native land, ^^^ith the. 
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best intentions, however, the lamentable mistake i 
made, and under Colonel Stanhope's chaise the corpse 
(which had received in Greece the funeral honours 
accorded to princes) came in the 'Florida' to the 
Downs on the 29th of June, 1824. After lying in 
state for two days (Friday and Saturday, the 9tii and 
10th of July) at Sir Edward KnatchbuU's house 
in Great George Street, WeBtminster, where it was 
viewed by a large number of mourners,* the Pilgrim's 
body was taken out of town at midday of the follow- 
ing Monday, — the hearse beiug followed as fiir as 
St. Pancras Church by a long train of carriages 
belonging to people of noble rank or other social 
eramence. Passing the humble house, tenanted by 
Mrs. Shelley and Jlrs. Williams in Kentish Town, 
the hearse, attended by a diminished cortege, made its 
slow way to the northern road, and then onwards bv 
tedious stages to the county, where the landed posse.s- 
sions of the Bj-rons had dwindled from thousands of 
fair acres to the few square teet of earth in which the 
poet and a few of his ancestors sleep their last sleep. 
To her brother's jnemory, Mrs, Leigh placed in the 

* The accounts of tho poet'a appearance, to those who saw him 
in hia coffin are ctirioiisly vikriant Whiliit some of his old friends 
were of opinion that, with the exfieption of the looli of care and 
distress whicli pervaded his features, death had wrought no great 
change in his coiintcnaoce ; others, who had known him no lens 
intimatel]', were painfidly struck liy the alteration. Mrs. Leigh 
could scarcely recognise the features of her brother, so greatly had 
they been disfigured to her by tlie means used for their preserva- 
tion. And Hnbhouse found his old friend's face so completely 
altered, that he was less affected by it, than by the sight of hand- 
writing or aught else ho could recogtiise aa having belongi 
to him. 
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chancel of Hucknall-Torkard Church, the mural tablet 
inscriVjed with these words, — 

In Tee Vault Beneath, 

Where JIanv Of His Ascestoks And Hia Mother Are 

Buried, 

Lib The Remains Of 

George Gordon Noel Biron, 

Lord Byron, Of Rochdale, 

In The CofNTt Op Lancaster, 

Thb Author Of 'Childe Harold's Pilgrimage.' 

Hb Was Born In London On The 

2*2nd of Jasuart, 1788. 

He Died At Mihsolonohi, In Western Greece, On The 

ISth Op April, 1824. 

Engaged In The Glorious Attempt To Eehtorb That 

Country To Her Anciest Freedom And Renown. 



His Sister, The Honourable 

Augusta Maria Leigh, 

Placed This Tablet To Hm Memory. 

Since Byron's interment in an insignificant church. 
of a county where he was little known during hia life 
and did not possess an acre of land at the time of his 
death, the exclusion of his body from Westminster 
Abbey has lieen the occasion for many severe reflec- 
tions on the illiberality of ecclesiastical persons, and 
on their want of Christian charity for those from 
whom they diifer on matters of religious opinion. 
But the asperity of these reflections is more manifest 
than their justice. Tlie denial of a grave to the 
greatest poet of the nineteenth century, — in the judg- 
ment of many persons, the greatest of all our national 
its after Shakespeare, — is doubtlesa a reason 
tough scarcely a strong one) for raising an edifice 
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for the enduring coramenioration of celebrated per- 
sons, without respect to their religious ^ws or do- 
mestic virtues. It may even be a reason (though surely 
a weak one) for depriving the Deans of Westminster 
of their power of denying sepulture within the walls 
of the Abbey to persons whom they deem undeseriing 
of so great a distinction. But so long as they are 
required to decide, to whom the honour shoidd be 
awarded or denied, it will be alike unreasonable and 
unjust to charge them with odious passions because 
their decisions arc made with conscientious reference 
to matters wliich they are trauieil to think, and by 
their official obligations are bound to tliink, matters 
of paramount importance. On being moved to open. 
the doors of the Abbey to a poet, whose hterary fa 
was only one side of his reputation, and wht 
writings had not been uniformly favourable to religion 
and morality, it is not surprising that, taking the 
strictly ecclesiastical view of the question, the Deatt, 
of Westminster declined to act as though interment 
the historic church were notliing more than a conj 
ventional way of recognising genius. Having for 
years thought the poet's life scandalous and his influ- 
ence a force making for evil, it is not obvious that the 
Dean should have changed his opinions in deferei 
to a change of social sentiment. Perhaps there 
as much intolerance in the Byronic enthusiasts who 
accused the Dean of bigotry, as in the Dean who had 
vexed them by acting in accordance with his sense of 
duty. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE DESTRUCTION OF 'THE MEMOIRS. 

AVbo was tho Destroyer? — John Cam Hobhouae — Byron's Gift of tbe 
'Memoirs' to Moore — The Joint Alignment by Byron and Moore to 
Wurmy — The Power of Hedemption— News in London of tbe Poet's 
Dentb — IIobhoUBc's Prompt Meaaurea^The Destruction— The Scene 
in AJbeniBrle Street— Tlie late Mr. Murray's Letter to Wilmot 
Ilorton^Tbe present Mr. Murray's Letter to tbe 'Academy' — Mis- 
conceptions reepectinfr Lady Byron — Tom Bloore'a Frienda in the 
City — Spirit and Substance of the 'Memoirs.' 

The many per-sons who hope that a copy of Byron's 
autobiographic ' Memoirs ' -will be found among.st the 
Hobhouse MSS., lying under seal at the British 
Museum, may dismiss the hope. Lord Broughton's 
papers will be found to comprise letters having 
reference to the ' Memoirs ' and their destruction. 
They will probably be found to contain corre- 
spondence that passed between Byron and Hobhouse 
respecting the 'Memoirs.' They will probably give 
the world a statement by Hobhouee of the reasons 
for destroying the 'ilemoirs' and of his part in their 
destruction. But it i.s not likely that the man, who 
used to speak of the ' Memoirs ' as foolish documents, 
and was of opinion that their publication would be 
hurtful to the poet's reputation, made a copy of the 
autobiography and took measures for its publication in 
the t^ventieth century to the injury of his friend's fame. 
Moreover, John Cam Hobhouse was more accountable 
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than any other person concerned in the 1 
the destruction of the &mons papws. Had it not been 
for him, it is more than jawbable that Byrtm's story 
of his own Ufe would still be in existaice, in hi* own 
handwriting. It is not too mach to say that John Cam 
Hobhouse was himself the destroyer of the ' Memoirs.' 
It is therefore in the highest degree improbable 
that be took care to transmit to posterity a copy of 
the wiitiiigs which he was at so modi pains tnJ 
destic^. I 

It is, of course, in the reader's memory that Bynfn 
gave the manuscript of the greater part of the 
'Memoirs' to Moore at Venice, in Octolter 1819. 
Moore's account of the circumstances, under vhich 
the ^ft was made, runs thus : — ' A short time before 
the dinner he left the room, and in a minute or two 
returned, carrying in bis hand a white leather bag. 
"Look here," he said, holding it up — "this would 
be worth something to Murray, though you, I dare say, 
would not give sixpence for it." "What is it?" I 
asked, " My Life and Adventures," he answered. 
On hearing this, I rtused my bands in a gesture of 
wonder. "It is not a thing," be continued, "that 
can be published during my lifetime, but you may 
have it — if you like — there, do whatever you please 
with it." In taking the bag, and thanking him most 
'vamiiy, I added, " This will make a nice l^acy for 
my little Tom, who shall astonish the latter days of 
the nineteenth with it," He then added, "You mnv 
show it to any of your friends you think worthy of 
it ;" — and this is nearly, word for word, the whole of 
what passed between us on the subject.' Several 
references to the ' Memoirs ' occur in the subsequent 
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(publislied) correBpondence between j\Ioore and 
Byron ; from some of which it appears that the auto- 
biographer made additions to the narrative whilst lie 
was at Ravenna. ' Have you,' he wrote to Moore on 
October 17, 1820, 'got my " Memoirs " copied ? I 
have begun a continuation. Shall I send it you, so 
far as it is gone?' — 'I told you in my last,' he wrote 
on November 5, 1820, ' that I have been going on 
with the " Mejuoirs," and have got as far as twelve 
more sheets. But I suajiect they will be interrupted. 
In that case I will send them by post, though I feel 
remorse at making a friend pay so much for postage, 
for we can't frank here beyond the frontier.' On the 
9th of December, 1820, Byron wrote to his friend, 
' Besides this letter, you will receive three packets, 
containing, in all, 18 more sheets of memoranda, 
which, I fear, will cost you more in postage than they 
will ever produce by being printed in the next cen- 
tury. Instead of waiting so long, if you could make 
anything of them now in the way ol' reversion (that 
is, after my death) I should be very glad,- — as, with all 
due regard to your progeny, I prefer you to your 
grandchildren. Would not Longman or Murray 
advance you a certain sum now, pledging themselves 
not to have them pubhshed till after my decease, think 
you? — and what say you? Over these latter sheets 
I should leave you a discretionary power ; because 
they contain, perhaps, a thing or two which is too 
sincere for the public. If I consent to your disposing 
of their reversion now, where would be the harm? 
Tastes may change. I would, in 3-our case, make my 
essay to dispose of them, not publish, now : and if 
you (as is most likely) survive me, add what you 
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please from your own knowledge ; and, above all, con- 
ti-adict anytliing, if I have mis-stated ; for my first J 
object is the truth, even at my own expense.' In a J 
note to the discretionary power here granted, Moore ] 
remarks in the ' Life,' ' The power here meiint is that 
of omitting passages that might he objectionable, j 
Ho afterwards gave me this, as well as every other J 
right, over the whole of the manuscript.' In April f 
1821, Byron was still addmg to the ' Memoirs.' On I 
the 28th of that month he wrote from Ravenna to j 
Moore, ' I have ivTitten a sheet or two more of the 1 
memoranda for }"ou ; and I kept a little journal for I 
about a month or two, till I had filled the paper-book.' i 
On June 4, 1821, he inquired of Ms future biographer, I 
' Did you receive my letters with the two or three 1 
concluding sheets of Memoranda?' It is, therefore, 
obvious that the 'Memoirs' grew considerably afler j 
the gift to Moore. 

As the ' Memoirs ' dealt at some length with the j 
particiJars of his 'domestic troubles' (to use the] 
phrase of Byronic biographers), Byron directed thafei 
thej' should be submitted to Lady Byron before pub- 
lication. On the anuiversarj' of his wedding-day, he | 
"WTote to Moore from Ravenna, 'January 2, 1820,j 
My dear Moore, — 

' To-day it is my wedding-day ; 
And aJI tlio folks n'oiild stare, 
If wife should dine at Kdmonton, 
And I Blioiild dine at Ware.' 
' Or thus, — 

' Here's tt happy new year ! but with reaaoa, 

I beg you'll permit roe to aay — 
IrVisli me many returns of the ttaton. 
But as/euf as you please of the day.' 
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' My this present writing is to direct yon that, if 
slie chooses, she may see tlie MS. Memoir in your pos- 
session. I -vrish her to have fair play, in all cases, even 
though it will not be published till after my decease. 
For tbis purpose, it were but just that Lady B. 
should knoiv what is there said of her and hers, that 
she may ha^"e full power to remark on or respond to 
any part or parts, as may seem fitting to herself. 
This is fair dealing, I presume, in all events.' On the 
previous day (January 1, 1820), Byron had written 
to Lady Byron, ottering her the perusal of the 
'Memoir,' — an offer which she declined in the letter 
of March 10, 1820, printed on a previous page of this 
work. 

The manuscript having been offered to the Long- 
mans, who declined to purchase it, Moore caiTied the 
'Memoirs' to Murray, who bought them in November 
1821, of the song-writer for the large sum of two 
thousand guineas, it being stipulated in the joint- 
assignment, Ijy the two poets who conTeyed their 
property in the i>apera to the publisher, that Moore 
should at the proper time after B\Ton's death edit the 
documents and continue the narrative up to the date 
of the autobiographer's death. As Byron was not 
expected to die within two and a half years of the 
esecution of the deed (though none of his familiar 
acquaintance could have anticipated longevity for a 
man of his suicidal habits), the sum paid for the 
MSS., not to be published during their author's life. 
was liberal and courageous. It was probably none 
the less so, Ijecause of the publisher's wish to recover 
his former influence o\'er his famous poet, with whom 
he had recently been at discord. Byron was gratified 
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and surprised by the largeness of the payment to 
Moore. ' Your conduct to Moore,' he wrote to 
Murray, on August 10, 1821, from Ravenna, soon 
after Murray made the proposal, and some three J 
months before the execution of the deed of assign- 
ment, ' is certamly very liundsome ; and I -n'ould not i 
say so if I could help it, for you are not at present by 1 
any means in my good graces.' It should be observed I 
that lijTon, Jloore and Murray all speak of the sum 1 
as one of guineas instead of pounds,— the extra shil- [ 
lings being probably thrown in by the publisher, for I 
the purpose of pleasing tlie poet wJio was apt to be | 
quarrelsome about ' sizings.' ' I am glad,' Byron wrote 1 
to Moore, from Ravenna, August 24, 1821, ' you aral 
satisfied with Murray, who seems to value dead lorda 1 
more than live ones. I have just sent him the fol- 
lowing answer to a proposition of his : — 

' " For Orford and for Waldegrave, kc." 

' The argument of the above is, that he wants tol 
" stint me of my sizinga," as Lear says, — that is to-l 
say, 7iat to propose an extravagant price for an ex.- > 
travagant poem, as is becoming. Pray take lua-l 
guineas, by all means — I taught him that. He made' 
me a filthy offer of pounds once ; but I told him that, 
like physicians, i>oets must be dealt with in guineas, 
as being the only advantage poets have in association 
with them, as votaries of Apollo,'" In his satisfactioiLB 
with Murray's treatment of Moore, and to reward! 
the publisher for his liberality to the poet in diffi- 
culties, Byron, on September 28, 1821, wrote a lett^J 
of instructions to Murray, respecting the persons tOfl 
whom he should apply for letters wherennth to mafci 
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the biography as good a book as possible. ' I also 
Tfish to give you a hint or two,' he said in the note- 
worthy epistle, ' (as you have really behaved very 
handsomely to Moore in the business, and are a fine 
fellow in your line) for your advantage. Tfhj your 
own management you can extract any of my epistles 
from Lady Caroline Lamb, they might be of use in 
your collection (sinking of course the names and all 
such circumstances as might hurt living feelings or »j: 
those of stirvivoi-sa^ihey treat of more topics than love »Ji 
occasionally.' '^ ' 

Thus matters stood with respect to the ' Memoirs ' 
for several months. Murray had bought them of 
Byron and Moore for two thousand guineas, — and 
had acquired his projierty in them by an instrument 
that accorded neither of the poets any power of re- 
demption. Soon, however, liyron's heart began to 
fail him and his mind to waver in respect to his 
purpose «f what Hobhouse regarded as foolish ' 
documents, — papers whose publication would cer- 
tainly pain his wife, and would certainly not raise 
their author's character for chivalry. It has 
been shown to the reader how Byron softened to 
his wife at Pisa, and how after Lady Noel's death 
he entertained a hope that he and Lady Noel's 
daughter might come to a fHendly understanding, — 
that would involve the exchange of civilities, and 
might even result eventually in the reunion, which he 
Btill declared to be impos-sible. Whilst relenting 
towards his wife and hoping that she would relent to 
him, it was natural for him to be doubtful whether lie 
had done well to write the ' Memoirs,' and to be dis- 
satisfied with and compunctious about the steps he 
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had taken to ensure their posthumous publicatii 
He detemimed at least to recover the right to redeoit; 
the autobiography, so as to be in a position to destrojf' 
it before he went to another world. Moure was com* 
municated with ou the subject, and then Jlurray was 
requested by both tlie poets to give them and either of 
them the power of redeeming the ijroperty during the 
autobiographer's life ; the result being the execution 
of n deed on May G, IH'22, which gave the poets thfti 
wished-for power over the MSS. which they had 
irrecoverably by the agreement of the preceding Nftri 
vember. ' Whereas,' runs the most interesting clai 
of this deed of May 6, 'Lord Byron and Mr. Mocnii:] 
are now inclined to wish the said work not to be puB* 
lished, it is agreed that, if either of thera shall, during' 
the life of the said Lord Byron, repay the two thousand 
guineas to Mr. Murray, tlie latter shall re-deliver the 
"Memoirs;" but that, if the sum be not repaid during 
the lifetime of Lord Byron, Mr. Murray shall be 
full liberty to prmt and publish tlie said " Memoirs 
within three months after the death of the said Loid'j 
Byron.' Thus, so early as the 6th of May, 1822' 
more than a year and ten months before his death- 
BjTon was disinclined that the ' Memoirs ' should be 
publishetl, communicated the disinclination to liia 
publisher, and put the disinclination on record in the 
legal instrument whose only object was the reooveryi 
to himself of the power to suppress the discredital 
composition. 

The execution of this second de:;d (of May 
1822) was followed by correspondence, touching 
' Memoirs,' between Bjtou and Moore, Hobhouse and 
Byron, Murray and Moore, before the intelligence of 
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Bjrron's death reached England. It may be taken. 
for granted that the correspondence between Hob- 
house and Byron on this interesting subject will be 
ibund in the Hobhoiise papei's at the Museum. One 
of the strange facts in the strajige history of the wliole 
business is, that Murray vras kept for two years and 
four months out of possession of the original assign- 
ment of the autobiography, executed in November 
1821 ; a deed that should, of course, have come to his 
hands on the payment of the two thousand guineas to 
Moore. Ou Ijeiiig pressed repeatedly by MuiTay for 
the deed, Moore replied that it was in the custody of 
Byron's banker, — Kinnaird ; and it seems that it was 
kept from its rightful owner by the poet's banker, 
friend, and ngent-in-chief in England. This deed 
being the publisher's sole lieji on the property for 
which he had paid so lai^e a sum of money, iie 
naturally wished to have it in his own hands. But 
the poet was within a month or six weeks of his death, 
before the publisher succeeded in getting the instru- 
ment into his own bauds. In March 1823 he wrote 
urgently to Moore for the withheld deed, and in the 
letter begged that the second deed (according to the 
power of redemption) should be acted upon or can- 
celled without delay. Twelve months later XIr. 
Murray was still without his deed ; but now he de- 
manded it BO peremptoiily, that he got possession of 
it, just in time for it to have been mislaid and, for the 
moment, lost by one of his own clerks, when it was 
needed by the destroyers of tlie ' Jlemoirs ' to ascer- 



Itain in whom the property of the MSS. really lay. ^H 

On getting hold of the deed, so strangely withheld ^H 

from him, Mr. Murray again urged Moore either to ^| 
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exercise the power of redemption or cancel the secondJ 
deed. After some delay Moore declared that he would] 
redeem the MSS., with the assistance of persons iaj 
the city wlio would advance him the money for tho^ 
purpose, on liis insuring his life. On hiB return toi 
town a few days hence, he would call on Murray^ 
insure hia life, horrow the two thousand ^lineas, andl 
settle the affair. But on his return to town, the Irish; 
songster didn't go into the city, didn't insure his life, 
forgot to call on the pubUshcr. The fact was that 
Moore was shilly-shallying and procrastinating in 
this fashion, in order to waste time till he should 
get final instructions from Byron who, though he 
had made up his mind to redeem the manuscripts^ 
wished to defer the repayment of the two thousand! 
guineas, till he should he in less lu-gent need of all] 
procurable money for his expenses in Greece, At 
first inattentive to the demands for the original deed^i 
because he anticii)ated the time when liyron wouldi 
wish to recover some of his power over tho' 
' Memoirs,' and was shrewd enough to think Mr»: 
Murray would be more manageable in res[)ect to the 
concession of a power of redemption, if he had not 
the original deed in his hands, Kinnaird was after- 
wards inattentive to the demands, because he tliought.n 
it useless to trouble himself to look up the deed thatij 
for his own and client's interests might as well remain 
where it was. It being in no way to hia advantage 
that tlie ' Memoirs ' should lie destroyed, Moore 
waited for Byron to redeem them. With a settled 
purpose of redeeming the manuscripts and destroying-i ' 
them at a convenient time, Byron deferred the re- 
demption, till the money from the Greek loan should. 
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' liberate him firom the obligation to husband his 
resources and credit for the necessities of Greece. 
Kinnaird having at last surrendered the deed, Murray 
waited for Moore to redeem tlie manuscripts, Moore 
waited for Byron to do what lie liked in his own 
affairs, and Bjfron waited for the financiers of the 
Greek loan to enable him to use two thousand guineas 
of his own money on a business — that could wait his 
convenience. So nothing was done for the redemp- 
tion of the papers, when England was startled by tlie 
news that Byron was dead. By that event Moore 
lost all legal control over the ' Memoirs,' as the 
second deed only empowered him to redeem them 
during Lord Byron's hfe. 

The news of the poet's death reached London on 
Friday the 1-tth of May, 1824. Three days later (on 
the afternoon of Monday the 17th of May) his MS. 
autobiography was given to tlie flames. Knon-ing it 
was BjTon's intention to redeem and destroy tiic 
' Memoirs,' and having a strong opinion that the pub- 
lication of the foolish documents would injure then* 
author's fame, Hobhouse — acting the part of a loyal 
friend — compassed the destruction of the writings. 
No concern for Lady Byron's feelings was aeeount- 
ablc tor his alacrity ; for there had never been love or 
liking between himself and her. In stirring for the 
destruction of the autobiography whose publication 
would pain her acutely, he thought only of his friend's 
purpose and honour. To execute one and jiroteet the 
other, Hobhouse determined to lose neither a day nor 
K an hour. Mrs. Leigh {fortunately in town) was still in 
H her first tears at the dismal tidings, when she received 
H a visit from Hobhouse who, in the course of their 
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Q'jififnl -aii fZKjk± iC' iier ciF the ' Memoirs/ told her 
-diETT vert Tom Moa:^*^ properrr- told her they were 
ibalkj: iiKTmifesxiiSu sod jtssn^d her that at any cost 
^litpr umsi !•£: aeBETOTed. On leaving Mrs. Leigh, 
HcciiiiQW: wisji sEraarin xo Tom Moore to confer with 
>:^ liirDd "lilt * AnKiflCCTajthT/ At this time, he it 
c^basr-rei. H:<t2kc<iise m^as imaware that the clause of 
reoffrrijgi'Jii lizzmed the d^ht c^ redemption to the 
lerm cc Lord Byrcai's life. Knowing the power had 
hbsi aoo:r(kd lo Byixsn and Moore jointly and 
fieveraJjT. he had no doubt that Moore was still 
compeiiQit to do what he oonld have done in Byron's 
lifedme.* Moore was also under the same erroneous 
impresaon. Hence in their conference on Friday the 
l-lth of May. both Mo(H>e and Hobhouse spoke under 
the same mistake. Having no doubt that on paying 
Murray the two thousand guineas, he would receive 
the MSS. as an affair of right, Moore spoke of himself 
as master of the position. In reply to Hobhouse's 
earnest request for the destruction of the writings, 
Moore said that he would not be their destroyer, 
but would give them to Mrs. Leigh to do her 
pleasure with them. 

At this time Augusta knew Uttle more than 
nothing of the contents of the * Memoirs.' Byron 
had never mentioned the 'Autobiography' to her. 
She had never seen a slip of the manuscript; no 
line of the papers had been read to her or repeated 
to her by anyone. She knew her brother had written 
the narrative, and that the written matter had been 
the subject of some arrangement between Moore and 
Murray ; she had also heard rumoinrs respecting her 
brother's way of deahng with some of the subjects 
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that were said to be noticed in the memoranda; 
but beyond this Byron's sister knew notliing of the 
personal history. 

On Saturday the 15th of May, Augusta received 
from HobhouBe a large addition to her information 
respecting the ' Memoirs.' Still under the misappre- 
hension respecting the property in the documents, 
Hobhouse told her that Moore refused to destroy the 
papers, but was ready to give them to her to do her 
will with them. Moore would not give them to 
anyone else, nor would he take upon himself the 
responsibility of destroying them. Under these cir- 
cumstancea Hobhouse informed Mrs. Leigh that she 
must find courage to accept the T^Titlngs from Mr. 
Moore and bum the fooh«h documents as soon as 
possible. The announcement may wcU have troubled 
the poet's sister, and made her implore that so bui-den- 
some and terrible a task might not be put upon her. 
To nerve her to do what he would not have hesitated 
to do himself, could lie have gained sole and lawful 
possession of the foolish documents, Hobhouse 
assured Mrs. Leigh that her brotlier had repented the 
composition of the ' Memoirs,' had determined tliey 
should never see the hght, had made up his mmd to 
regiun possession of them for the express purpose of 
destroying them. In burning the 'Memoirs,' she would 
only be doing for her brother what he had meant to 
do, and could no longer do for Iiimself. This solemn 
assurance nerved Augusta to undertake the task 
assigned to her. On reflection she found courage 
to say she would take the manuscripts from Moore 
and be their destroyer. Already the queation had 
been raised respecting the persons who ought to com- 
VOL. II. X 
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trs, she was for a brief while disposed to escape 
Ifrom the promise, which she had made on the under- 
Btanding that the foolish documents belonged to 
Moore and would come to her hands, as a gift from 
him. But wlien Mr. Wilmot Horton told her she 
could not withdraw from the affair, and pressed her 
to join with him in insisting that the manuscripts 
diould 1)6 preserved with a view to eventual publi- 
cation, she declared stoutly that Mr. Hobhouse's 
opinion — the opinion of her brother's closest and 
staunchest fi-iend — was conclusive with her. In vain 
Mr. Wilmot Horton tried to win her to another 
opinion. She declared that she would liuve nothing to 
do in the matter, except for the destruction of the 
papers in accordance with Mr. Hobhouse's desire. 
Finding himself unable to shake her, Mr. Wilmot 
Horton said he would consent, albeit most reluctantly, 
to the destruction of the writings. 

Hence on Sunday the 16th of May, Murray was 
protesting against the destruction, Moore was pro- 
testing against the destruction, and WUmot Horton 
(till Mrs. Leigh inducetl liim to consent to it) was 
protesting against the destruction. On the other hand, 
Hobhouse and Mrs. Leigh were resolute for the de- 
■truction ; Mrs. Leigh's attitude being, as elie re- 
peatedly averred, due to Hobhouse's influence. 

On the afternoon of the ensuing day (Monday, 
May 17, 1824), the 'Memoirs' — consisting of several " 
seta of writings ({.c, the written matter given to 
Moore at Venice in 1819, and the several lots of 
additional matter sent to him from Italy) — and the 
only existing copy of the entire body of the Memoranda, 
made either by Moore or imder his authority, were 
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destroyed in the drawing-room of Mr. Murray's house 
in Albemarle Street, in the presence of the publisher 
himself, tlie publisher's son (the present chief of the 
great publishing house), Moore, Hobhouse, Colonel 
Doyle, ilr. Wiimot Horton, and Mr. Luttrell, — in all, 
seven persons. It is not surprising that no report 
has come to the public of the proceedings at a meeting 
that was remarkable for disorder and excitement. 
Doubtless an account of the meeting will be found in 
the Hobhouse MSS., but it is questionable whetlicr 
Hobhouse himself kept his head sufficiently cool and 
clear to be able on leaving the assembly to put on 
record all the incidents of the conference that ended 
with the burning of the pajiera. Warm words passed 
between Moore and Jlurray respecting the property 
in the ' Memoirs,' each of the disputants maintaining 
he was the owner of the writings; — Mr. Murray 
being altogether right and Moore altogether wrong in 
the controversy, which could not be settled at tlie 
moment by referencet to the deed of assignment, as 
one of Mr. Murray's staff had misplaced and for the 
while lost the instrument which the publisher had 
been at so much pains to get possession of. The 
conclave was curiously prolific of disputes on irre- 
levant questions. At times the &ix persons were 
speaking at once on the same question; at other 
times, whilst three of the party were in warm 
debate on one point, the other three (the present 
Mr, Murray seems to have been only a spectator 
of the burning) were talking loudly on another 
point. Oxm of the transactions at the assembly 
was the repajTiient (by Moore to Mr. Murray) of 
the money which the publisher had paid for the 
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copyright of the documents. How Moore got the 
money ia a mystery ; that Murray took the money is 
certain. Probably Mr. Murray could not have said 
at the moment whether he took the money as a 
redemption-payment for the MSS. which Moore had 
lost the right of redeeming, or as payment for tlie re- 
sale of the MSS. to the person of whom he had bought 
them, or as a compensation (a most inadequate one, 
under the circumstances) for his own sacrifice of a 
valuable property. One thing is certain ; the pub- 
lisher behaved excellently well in the business that 
exposed him to no httle misrepresentation and un- 
deserved censure. Hobhouee declared afterwards that 
he woidd never be silent when Murray was run down 
in liis lienring ibr the destruction of the ' Memoirs,' 
for he knew how honourably the publisher had borne 
himself in the matter. 

In the first number of the ' Academy,' the present 
Mr. ■ Murray published some years since, under his 
own signature, an interesting statement of particulars 
touching the history of the famous manuscripts, of 
whose destruction by fire he was himself an eye-witness 
in the drawing-room of his father's house in Albe- 
marle Street, Throughout this letter (to he found in 
the Appendix to Elze's 'Life of Lord Byron') the 
present Mr. Mmray speaks of the sum paid by his 
father to Moore, and repaid by Moore in 1824, as 
2000^. not guineas. Moore certainly gave Byron to 
understand the payment made by JIuiTay was 2000 
guineas. Byron, as the reader knows, wrote of the 
publisher's guineas, and took credit to himself for 
teaching the man of business to jiay in iju'meas. 
Moreover, in a letter to Mr. Wihnot Hortou, May 19, 
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1824, written only two days after the burning of thi 
' Memoirs,' when all the facts were fresh in the writer'il 
mind (a letter also to be found in Dr. Elze's ' AppeaJ 
dis'), the late Mr. John Murray is no less precise i 
speaking of 2000 guineas as the price paid and th) 
sum repaid, 'A joint assignment of the " Memoirs,"*'^ 
the late Mr. Murray says in this letter, 'was made to 
me . ■ . . in consideration of the sum of 2000 guineas.' 
Quoting the ipmsima verba of the redemption clause 
of the second deed, the hnte Mr. Murray, obvioualjB 
copying from the deed [literal accuracy being 1 
object), wrote into this remarkable letter, ' If either c 
them shall, during the life of Lord Byron, repay thi 
2000 guineas to Mr. Mun-ay.' Towards the close < 
the same letter, in a very noteworthy sentence of thi 
epistle, the writer speaks of ' the repayment of t 
2000 guineas advanced by me.' Which of the tw 
was right on this not unimportant point, — Jok 
Murray the fiither or John Murray the sun ? As ] 
has not seen the two deeds, the writer of this wod 
liesitates to say jwsitively which of the two gentlema 
was in error. But it is obvious one of the two wai 
wrong. If the present Mr. Murray did not m^e i 
slip, the late Mr. Murray made one. There i 
reasons which dispose the present writer to acquit 
the late Mr. Murray of inaccuracy iu the matter. 

In his letter to the Editor of The Academy,' the 
present Mr. Murray, speaking of the destruction of H 
MS. (there were several MSS.) says, ' The proposal t 
destroy it originated, I believe, with my father the' 
late Mr. John Murray ; and his reason for making 
it (as he has stated in a letter to Mr. R. W. Horton, 
printed m N^o. 185 of the " Quarterly Review ") wai| 
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his " regard for Lord Byron's memory, and respect for 
his Rur\iving family "... eince it was surmiHed that 
the publication might be injurious to the former and 
painful to the latter. The friends of Lord and Lady 
Byron " united in wishing for its destruction." ' On 
tliis important point, the present Mr. Murray was 
careful to speak only of his belief, not of his knoicledge. 
It is certain that the present Mr. Murray was mis- 
taken in this belief On Sunday the 16th of May, 
1824, the late Mr. Murray was protesting against the 
destruction. Hobhouse had made up his mind the 
' Memoirs ' should be destroyed immediately, before 
he had spoken a word to Mr. ilurray on the subject: 
— at least two full dnya before the late Mr. Murray 
ceased to protest against the destruction. Moreover, 
the very letter by the late Mr. Murray to Mr. WUmot 
Hortoo, which was quoted from by the present Mr. 
Murray in justification of his belief, contains con- 
clusive evidence against that belief The late Mr. 
Murray's words to Mr. WUmot Horton in the letter 
of May 19, 1824, are — ' it ica-i enoyghfor me that the 
friends cf Lord and Lady B3rron united in wishing 
for their destruction ; ' — words of avowal by the late 
Mr. Murray himself that, instead of being the ori- 
ginator of the destruction, he merely consented to 
the desire of the friends of Lord and Lady Byron, 
{Hobhouse being the most urgent and influential of 
those friends.) To the same effect in the same letter, 
the late Mr. Miuray called Mr. WQmot Horton to 
witness, that regard for Lord Byron's honour and for 
the feelings of Lord Byron's family made lihn (the 
writer) ^ more anxious that the ^'Memoirs" .-ikojchl be 
immediately destroyed, since it was surmised that the 
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pcbccatkn m^ht be injurious to the former and 
painM to the biner;' the force of the ^more 
anxKMis' bang ghown by the -context to be that 
the writer onlv (^and let it be observed, most justly) 
claimed ciedit for bdng less eager for pecuniary 
advantage, than anxious for the poet's hcmour and 
the feelings of die poet*s surviving relatives. The 
irhole letter shows that, even in the writer's opinion, 
Ids consent to the destruction was subsequent to his 
knowledge of the wish erf" the poet's friends for the 
destruction. 

In the letter to the Editor of ' The Academy/ the 
present Mr. Murray says, ' The following persons were 
previously consulted, as a matter of courtesy, and were 
present at the burning. — Mr. Hobhouse, as executor 
and firiend of Lord Byron ; Colond Doyle, as a firiend 
of Lady Byron (who actually offered 2000/. for the 
MSS., which she did not pay) ; Mr. Wilmot Horton, 
as firiend of the Hon. Mrs. Leigh ; my father and 
Mr. Moore, who alone for some time opposed the 
destruction.' Had the present Mr. Murray known 
that Hobhouse was the first person to say the 
' Memoirs ' must be destroyed, and to tell Mr. 
Murray so in strenuous terms, he would scarcely 
have spoken of the fixture Lord Broughton as being 
considted only firom a motive of courtesy. — Though 
Mr. Wilmot Horton used to act for Mrs. Leigh in 
matters of business, and may therefore be fairly 
described as representing her in the Albemarle Street 
drawing-room, it is certain that he was present at the 
burning of the documents quite as much in the 
interest of Lady B^Ton as in the interest of ilrs. 
Leigh. — Loose things were said and written about 
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the destniction of the papers in 1824 and several 
subsequent years, and it is probable that the present 
Mr. Murray was placing undue reliance on written 
words, when he put into the letter to the editor of 
' The Academy ' the statement tliat Lady Byron ' had 
actually offered 2000/. for the MSS., which she did 
not pay.' Whatever her failings, Lady Byron was 
not the woman to forego a payment she had promised 
to make. It is inconceivable that she ever made tlie 
offer. If she made it, she was a far more mysterious 
and perplexing woman than even her bitterest enemies 
have thought her. 

It was, of course, her wish tliat the ' Memoirs ' 
should be destroyed. Wishing it for her own sake, 
because she knew they would exhibit her in a most 
unamiable light to the world, she wished it even more 
strongly for the sake of lier daughter. S!ie had 
spoken in all sincerity when she told Byron that for 
Ada's sake she shoidd regret the publication of such a 
work. It was probably her determination to publish 
her case against her husband should his autobiographic 
statement be published after his deatli. But she was 
studiously careful, whilst the fate of tlie ' Memoirs ' 
was under deliberation, to say nothing tliat could 
expose her to a charge of causing the destruction of 
the narrative. The position slie assumed was that, 
as from unfortimate circumstances she was not the 
guardian of her husband's honour in any matter, 
least of all in a matter affecting her feelings in so 
peculiar a manner, it devolved on the members of 
the Byron family to decide what should be done 
with the ' Memoirs.' She may, indeed, have ex- 
liope tliat she and her ftimily should not 
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be under the painiul necessity of proclaiminjif the 
&lsencss of the record and the writer. If she said 
anything to this effect, her words of coiursc implied 
that if she were struck she nould defend herselfl 
But beyond tliis, she certainly never said anything 
to influence the decision of anyone of the perscma 
who committed the papers to the flames ; and the 
writer of this page has reason to believe that she 
never said so much to any one of them while the 
fete of the MSS. was under dehberation. It is 
certain that Lady B^Ton is not fairly chni^eable 
witli either instigating or encouraging others to 
destroy the ' Memoirs,' whose publication woxdA 
have been in the highest degree offensive to her. 
It waa a matter of honour with the proud woman, 
to act so as to guard herself from an imputation. , 
of compassing the destruction of tlie jKipers, — , 
to guard herself against a suspicion of fearing 
the indignity witli which she waa menaced. Hob- 
houee determined to destroy the pajwrs without 
consulting her on the matter ; and it would be 
absurd to suggest that he was moved to the determi- 
nation by tenderness for the feelings of the wotoan, 
whom he cordially disUked. Is it likely that, know- 
ing Hobhouse's resolve to destroy the pai>er8 almost 
as soon the resolve was communicated to Augusta, 
Lady Byron — the discreet, judicious, unimpuleave- * 
Lady Ii}'ron — made an offer of 2000^. for the MSS., I 
wliich she was well aware would be destroyed by 
Ilobliouse and Augusta? 

Tlie destruction of the pa|>crs being, however, 80 
obviously to Lady Byron's interest, it is not wonder- 
ful that it was imagined by people of her circle, and 
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even by persons concerned in the act of destruction, 
that the ' Memoirs ' were made away with, chiefly out 
of respect for her sensibilities. Mr. Murray probably 
took this view of the matter. Mr. Wilmot Horton 
certainlj- took it ; and consequently lie had a strong 
opinion, when it became a question how Moore 
should bo repaid the satisfaction money he paid 
Murray on tiie day of conflagration, that Lady Byron 
ought to provide the requisite 2000/. or guineas. 
All she olfei"ed to give towards the arrangement was 
a moiety of the sum of repurchase. Her case being 
that the documents having been burnt for the sake of 
B^Ton's fame, and not out of regard for her feelings, 
she maintained that the Byron family should find 
the money needful for the settlement with Moore. 
Augusta was of the same opinion, and insisted that 
her sister-in-law ought not to be asked to contribute 
an}-thing to tlie payment. On finding, however, that 
no one of the Byron family, with the exception of 
Augusta, would give money for the purpose. Lady 
Byron consented to a proposal that she and Augusta 
should each provide a thousand pounds (or guineas) 
for the purpose. The papers having been burnt on 
Monday afternoon, Mr. Wilmot Horton sent an 
express over to Lady Byron to assure her of their 
destnictiou ; the messenger despatched before six 
o'clock p.m. with the welcome tidings, also convey- 
ing an assurance to Lady Byron that the sender of 
the intelligence would breakfast with her ou the 
following Wednesday. At the breakfast the chief 
matter of conversation between Lady Jiyron and 
her A'isitor was the necessity for repaying Moore. 
Ere long it was arranged that Lady Byron and 
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Mrs. Leigh should each deposit a thousand pound 
(or guineas) in the hands of T>r. Lushingtoii am 
Mr. Wihnot Horton for Moore's repayment. Fa 
some reason, this arrangement fell through.— jxw-'S 
sibly because Dr. Lushington saw that hy acting ilfl 
the matter he would reveal to iloore tliat the mone] 
came to him partly from Lady Byron, After a laps! 
of many months, it was proposed that HobhouM 
and Mr. Wilmot Horton should l>e the trustees fo< 
settling the business. Dr. Lusliington, howeva 
thought the business could be settled more satif*^ 
fnctorily through Murray, to whom the advocate or 
Lady liyron herself may have written in guarded 
terras on a subject that, holding the attention of 
a bevy of persons, was the occasion of gossip and 
surmise in several coteries. Possibly a cautiously 
worded and undated note by the advocate or liis 
client was the cause of the present Mr, Murray's 
impression that Lady Byron offered 2000/. for the 
' Memoirs,' but the preseiit writer has no knowledg" 
that would justify him in assigning the misconct 
tion positively and authoritatively to any such caiiaCd 
More than once the business was on the point otM 
settlement. There were several schemes for Uljerati 
Moore from the serious responsibility he had incurred^ 
for tlie sake of other people. But the business hui^^ 
on hand till 1828, when the poet was at length repai 
in a singidar manner, to be set forth on an ensui 
page. 

Never a rich man, Moore in the May of 1824S 
had for some years been in strmteneil eircum-r 
stances. To relieve the pressure of the poverty thaftJ 
bore hea^-ily on his friend, Byron authorized andi 
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encourageJ him to sell the ' Memoirs,' and concurred 
with hbu in the deed of assignment. The facility 
with wiiich Moore raised the 2000/. (or guineas) from 
'Mends in the City' for Mr. Murray's repajraent 
must have struck the readers of this chapter as curious. 
' Priends in the Cit}' ' are seldom so obliginf:; to a not 
rich poet, as to lend him so large a sum. When they 
come to be unsealed, the Hobhouse (Broughton) 
papers will possibly explain lioic Moore was enabled 
to borrow the money so readily, and why he was so 
promjit in borrowmg so large a sum merely to get 
possession of the documents, which he already knew 
would be destroyed the day after to-morrow. In the 
City the poet could of course have borrowed more than 
two thousand guineas to redeem the MSS., which 
Byron's death had made wortli twice that sum, if he 
had been in a position to deposit the papers as security 
for the loan. But he was not in that position. His 
alacrity in borrowing the money at high interest 
would not have been surprising, if he had seen his 
way to sell the MSS. for a much larger sum to 
another publisher, But he knew the fate awaiting 
the papers when he borrowed the money ; for 0)i 
Friday, the 14th of May, Hobhouse went to him 
Btraight from Augusta, and told him the MSS. must 
be destroyed. The poet, therefore, knew well what 
he was doing wlien he went to ' liis friends in the 
City.' And it may be taken for granted that the jjoct's 
' friends in the City ' knew what they were doing 
when they lent liim two tliouaand guineas, Moore, 

I of course, borrowed tlie money on an understanding 
of some kind that he would not suffer from his alacrity 
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And his 'friends in the City,' of course, lent liim 
money on an intimation from persons of betterfinanciiJ 
credit than the poet, that they would not suffer for 
their confidence in the songster. So it was, that Moore 
went to the conclave in Albemarle Street, with notes 
in his pocket-book for Mr. Murray's repayment. It 
is worthy of remark that, though the money was 
repaid to him hy Moore, Mr. Murray did not regard 
himself as taking Moore's money, but the money put 
someliow or other into Moore's hands by ' the friends 
of Lord Byron.' This is obvious from a passage in 
the letter from Murray to Mr. Wilmot Horton, written 
on the 1 9th of May, 1824, — two days after the 
writer's receipt of the money. ' You will also be abl 
to bear \\-itnes8,' the publisher wrote, ' that, althouj 
I could not presume to impose an obligation on i 
friends of Lord Byron or Mr. Moore, by refusing to" 
receive the repayment of the two thousand guineas 
advanced by me — yet I had determined on the destruc- 
tion of the "Memoirs" without any previous agreemei 
for such repayment : — and you know the " Memoirt 
were actually destroyed witliout any stipulation < 
my part, but even with a declaration that I had 
destroyed my own private property, — and I therefore 
had no claim upon any l>arty for remuneration.' MA^^| 
Wilmot Ilorton never for an instant regarded Moo^^^| 
as paying away for the ' Memoirs' 2000/. (or guineasj,^^ 
without feelmg confident tliat he would he repaid by 
the Byron family. Though he knew Moore was legally 
responsible for the money to liis ' friends in the City,' 
Mr. Hortou regarded the poet as in fact merely paying 
away the money of Lord Byron's friends, 
ance with their instructions. Regarding th 
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notliing more than tlie channel, Mr. Wilmot Horton 
also regarded him aa the wrongly selected channel, 
through which the money had passed from Lord 
BjTOn's friends to the publisher. Hobhouse cer- 
tainly took the eanie view of the affair. Colonel 
Doyle (Lady Byron '-■* friend) took the same view of 
the transaction. Ko c\^dence has come to the present 
writer respecting Mr. Luttrell's view of the business ; 
but if Mr. Luttrell imagined that Moore paid the 
money of his own mere motion, and without an assur- 
ance of protection from loss through the transaction, 
he was the only one of the six persons concerned in 
the destruction of tlie papers to credit Moore with 
BUch magnanimity. 

As the actual bon-ower of the money, and the 
person who paid it away, Moore was, however, in a 
position to credit himself with this magnanimous 
behaviour, and he lost no time in telling bis friends in 
London and Paris bow grandly be had borne himself 
in the business, Writijig on June 23, 1824, to the 
Marquise de Dolomien, Dame d'honneur of the 
Duchesse d'Ork'ans, from Slo^Derton Cottage, the poet 
said, ' Finding that his lordship's family felt such 
anxiety on the (subject of these " Memoirs," I placed 
them at the disposal of the person whom I knew he 
loved best among them (liis sister), and only suggested 
that the papers should not be entirely destroyed, but 
that such parts an upon perusal should be found imob- 
jectionahle, might be preserved and published. It was 
the wish of his sister, however, that they should he 
utterly, and without iiiiy previous perusal destroyed, 
which was accordingly done, and I paid back to the 
bookseller the two thousand guineas which he had 
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ad%"anced to me on the manuscript. The family hai 
eiiice been veiy anxious to be allowed to reimbui 
me this money, but I have declined their offer. { 
ought to mention the motive which determined me to 
give up the " llemoirs" was the knowledge that Lord 
Byron himself had lately expressed some regret at 
having written them.' Under the cu-cumstances there 
is not much to censure severely in tliie droll piece of 
figuring on paper. It certainly was not strictly- 
■\'eracioU8. Moore knew at the time of writing tl 
he did not give up the ' Memoirs' to Augusta or an; 
one else ; that ha\Tng lost the power of redeeming 
them, he had lost the power of gi\'ing tliem away ; 
that the MSS, were destivsyed by their indisputable 
owner, Mr. Murray, from whose possession they went 
straight to tlie flames in his own drawing-room ; and 
that, if he did not look for repayment of the two thou- 
sand guineas, he most certainly expected that he 
■would be relieved by the Byron family of lua obliga- 
tion to repay the two thousand guineas to 'his friends 
in the City.' It is noteworthy tliat Moore still speaks 
oi guinea/I, not pounds. 

It is certain that Moore told notliijig more 
the truth,— indeed, he told leas than the wliole truth. 
— when he assured tlic Marquise de Dolomien hia 
desire was 'that the papers should not be entirely 
destroyed, but that such pai-ts as upon perusal ehouldj, 
be found unobjectionable might be preserved 
pubhshed.' On Smiday, May IC, 1824, Mr. Wilmi 
Horton (ivho wished the MSS. to be preserved under, 
seal at the bank) impressed on Mrs. Leigh that both 
Moore and Murray \\ei"o set against the contem- 
plated destruction. That Moore opposed the 
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fctruction almost to the very moment when the MSS. 
irere thrown into the publisher'a grate we know from 
the statement of Mr. Murray, as well as from Moore's 
assertions. In the letter, written two days after the 
conflagration, the lat« Mr, JIurray said to Mr. WiJmot 
Horton, ' Why Mr. Moore should have wished to 
preserve them I did not nor will not inquire.' With 
respect to Moore's strenuous and even stubborn re- 
ristfince to the destruction, the present Mr. Murray 
wrote to the Editor of ' The Academy,' ' Mr. Moore, 
who alone for some time opposed the destruction, . . . 
This condition Moore did not fulfil ; consequently 
his interest in the MS. entirely ceased on Byron's 
death ; by wliich event the value of the MS. was 
greatly enhanced, probably doubled. This fact, no 
'doubt, rendered Mr. Moore more than ever anxious 
to recover the Autobiography. . . . The MS. how- 
ever, by general consent, was destroyed, Mr. Moore, 
though reluctantly, concurring.' The present Mr, 
Murray's suggestion of a motive for Moore's action 
in 6ghting so stubbornly for the preservation of 
the documents is unfair to Moore. There being 
other and obvious reasons for Moore's action, there 
was no need for the insinuation that he ^vished to- 
preserve the documents in order to sell them again 
a large profit. Hobhouse having declared to him 
lat the MSS. must and should be destroyed, Moore 
came to the conclave, well knowing that Hobhouse 
would have his way in the matter. Still the poet 
made a stubborn fight, at least a show of fighting 
Lstubbomly, for the preservation of the papers which 
^hie knew would be put on the fire, before the meeting- 
B(eparated. It was needful for the honour of Byron's 
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eelected biographer to do so, so that for the remain* 
of his days he might be able to say, ' I did my very 
best to preserve tlie papers.' Moreover, though he 
could not question the propriety of withholding from 
the public the MSS. which Byron had himself de- 
termined to withhold from publication, Moore (aa 
Byron's eventual biographer) of course wished to 
have the documents preserved, in order that, without 
2!^ 4^iiWily"' precisely using them, he migh y m al t a '-tt ita . ■ of them-^ 
/ whilst ^vriting his friend's liistory. The man, who 
had made himself pcrsonallj' responsible for the 
money borrowed in the City, who was the legal and 
actual borrower of the 2000 guineas, had another 
reason for wisliing to preserve the MSS. Mere verbal 
promises, made in moments of excitement, are not 
always kept either to the word or to the spirit, when 
there has been time for the excitement to subside. 
Though he was sure tliat the persons who had en- 
gaged to see him through the business without loss 
meant to keep the verbal assurance, Jloore kna 
enough of human nftture to see the peril of his f 
tion, and to conceive the posalbility that he would at 
some future day be required to repay out of his own 
pocket the raoney, obtained from ' his friends in the 
City.' On the occurrence of this contingency the 
■existence of the ' Memoirs ' would be of great service 
to the poet, who had ventured so much for the conve- 
nience and peace of Lord Byron's relatives. Should 
he be pressed for repayment with interest by his civic 
creditors, and should the Byron family, repudiating 
an engagement put upon them by too zealous friends, 
so long as the MSS, remained in existence, especially 
if he were one of then* custodians, Moore saw ] 
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would be in a position to protect himself. It is not 
wonderful, therefore, that lie was reluctant to ac- 
quiesce in the destruction of his only material security 
from a serious 

At the time of the destruction, Moore ex]>ected 
to be relieved of his Uability to 'his friends in the 
City' in a few days, at the most in a few weeks. 
But he was disappointed. Several arrangements for 
settling the business fell through ; the chief difficulty 
being to devise a plan for the settlement, that should 
not expose Lady BjTon to a suspicion of paying for 
the destruction of the documents, for whose destruc- 
tion she was not accountable, either as instigator or 
approver. Moore's claim for the payment of the 
debt came to be associated in the minds of persons 
concerned in the business ivitli Mr. Murray's quite 
reasonable expectations of some fair recompense for 
the loss he had sustained, by liis spirited and most 
honourable acquiescence in the measures for sparing 
the feelings of Byron's relatives, Mr. Murray had 
received for liis part in the destruction of the 
' Memoirs ' only tlie bare sum {without interest) 
which he had paid out of hand in 1821 for the MSS., 
that at the time of their destruction were worth twice 
as much. Under these circumstances it would have 
been strange had he not looked for some furtlier 
remuneration. Notwithstanding the passages in his 
letter of May 19, 1824, to Mr. Wilmot Horton, which 
indicate a different state of feeling, it is certain that 
Mr, Murray did look for additional recompense, and 
that with proper delicacy and firmness he submitted 
his quite fair view of his own case to the persons 
best able to satisfy his reasonable expectations, 
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The whole buainess hung on hand till 1828, 
matters,' the present Mr. Murray wrote in the 
to the Editor of 'The Academy,' 'rested till 1821 
when the appearance of Leigh Hunt's " B)Ton and 
his Contemporaries" convinced my father that au 
authentic " Life of Hyron " was demanded, for which 
only Moore and he ivere possessed of the necessary^ 
materials. He therefore arranged with Moore to pro* 
pare the " Life, Letters, and Journals of Lord Byron, 
published in 1830. For this Moore received the 
Bum of 1600/. liut (and this is the point which, in 
justice to my father's memory, I am anxious tOj 
state) over and above the sum fo j)ai(/, Mr, Murray] 
discharged Moore's bond with his creditors, upon 
which he had raised the 2000/. paid by him imme- 
diately after Byron's death ; together with the interest 
thereon and other charges, amounting to 1020/. more. 
Thus making a total sum of 4620/.' It is not, of 
course, to be supposed tliat the late Mr. Murray paid 
Moore the preposterous sum of 770/. for each of thft' 
six fudging little volumes of the ' Life,'— an ex- 
ecrubly poor book of excellently good materiaU. 
Most of the good materials — the ^■ivid and piquant 
letters from the poet to his publisher, and the letters 
which the poet had authorised the publisher to 
and gather I'rom his correspondents — were no part 
Moore's contribution to the noble stock of materials. 
With the aid of a hack, paid at the rate of four 
guineas a-week for a couple of years, Mr. Murray 
could have produced a much better book with- 
out Moore's help. Murray had no strong liking 
for Moore, and was well aware he could have 
produced a good ' Life ' of the poet witli< 
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Moore's assistance. The notion that so shrewd a 
master of his affairs paid 4620^. for Moore's co- 
operation is comical. The price tlie publisher really 
jMud for that co-operation (1600/. for tlie six volumes, 
26G/. 13s. -id. a volume) was munificent, almost to 
prodigality. It may be assumed that the present 
Mr. Murray, getting his inforniation from insufficient 
records, unintentionally mixed up two separate and 
different pieces of business. The late Mr. ilurray 
(lid (as his son alleges) discharge Moore's bond 
with his creditors, together with the interest and 
costs ; but he should be regarded as liaving done 
BO with money placed in his hands for that purpose. 
The publisher was chosen as the agent lor satisfying 
Moore's claims on IJyron's relatives ; and a better 
agent for the delicate and strictly confidential busi- 
ness could not have been found than the publisher, a 
man of nice honour and so good a keeper of a secret, 
that he went to the next world without imparting 
this particular secret even to his own ison. Jloore 
certainly came well out of the business: — getting 
2100/. for the destroyed 'Memoirs' iuid 1600/. for 
■writing the ' Life : ' in all 3700/. ! ! 

From what lias been said Dr. Elze may see how 
greatly he was mistaken when he wrote, — ' In this 
affair the character of Lady Byron appears in the 
most imfavourablc and imworthy light ; for if she 
did not instigate, she certainly encouraged, the de- 
struction of the " Memoirs," thus cutting off' from her 
husband in the grave his chosen means of defence 

L against the many calumnies heaped on his name on 
account of the separation, notwithstanding that the 
last word had by him been ffenerouslv secured to 
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of this smtence should be 
s. Brron <fid noc write the ^ Memoirs ' to 
^Fffyn: ''imiwif »3bi dfaoDiiiess, so much ss to enter- 
azr 1^ ws»i vich piqamt anecdotes about his 
«:i2K^ szfi laie domes of odier pec^le, and to give 
a ^m^^oied aceoou cf his quarrel with his wife. 
T^nz^ ^ limi chosea din way of telling posterity 
w^ac TT ^soik d kzmscif and others, he repented of 
^ pccrposi^ aiki iwo years before his death took 

die {«>w€r of withholding the record 
CI TiLOoucxc From Mar 1822« when he de- 
l£ in a kgal deed, ' inclined to wish the 
sibi w>:k silC w be poblidied*' the inclination grew 
$ci»a£y tc" a r«so<Te diat the narrative should not be 
^.TwsL V di? worid. Fsrtly from dilatoriness, chiefly 
^."ot ^ xBifcaeaci^ of die cinrumstances which made 
iinr T^oictaELT to part widi two thousand out of the 
ifw ^x^sazfii gmneas in his hands, he had delayed re- 
oee!uir:;r ^ F^P^^ ^ meant to withhold. Had it not 
c^-!i ix ae Mtiersencics of his Greek enterprise, he 
wrcld pcohaKy have redeemed the papers before 
MLvurzC C^ffJialoiiBL He had determined to with- 
b.ii tbe ciHnpoeiiiLMi from the press. Moore knew of 
tii^i oecermination. He would, therefore, have been 
C*^-Tv vH Idack trpou^ci to his friend, had he after 
BvrvHiV deadi givoi the * Memcnrs ' to the world. In 
trcdi. Mvx>fv 15 v^pen to reproach for allowing so much 
of :he $ubsianiv and known sfurit of the ^ Memoirs/ 
whxli l>vTV«t bid virtually suppressed as unworthy and 
mwheasible. to aj^pear in those pages of the * Life' 
f K^t T^^ to Ladv BvTon and her relations. Hobhouse 
know t^ Hvron's dei^mination ; and from his know- 
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ledge how strongly set Byron was on the subject in the 
closing months of hie life, he had no sooner heard of 
his friend's death than he decided to destroy at once 
the writings of which the poet had repented. How, 
then, can it be said that the destruction of the MSS. 
deprived Byron ' in the grave of his chosen means of 
defence ?' For the destruction, determined upon by 
Hobhouse before she was spoken to on the subject, 
Lady Byron was in no sense responsible. She neither 
instigated nor encouraged the destroyers. 

Byron had ordered the suppression in terms that 
became, after his death, tantamount in Hobhouse's 
judgment to an order for the destruction. Moore, 
gencRilly held accoimtable and almost as generally 
censured for the destruction, was not the destroyer 
of the writings — indeed, he was the only one of ' the 
BIX ' to make a hard fight for their preservation. 
The one of ' the six ' to see the need for immediate 
destruction, and, overbearing the opposition of Moore, 
Murray, and Wilmot Horton, to insist on the de- 
struction, was John Cam Hobhouse. He ordered the 
deed and did it, out of loyalty to his dead friend, 
who had resolved tliat the foolish documents should 
not go to press. 

And what has the world lost from the disappear- 
ance of the writings, over whose destruction there has 
been so much lamentation ? Little, if anything, of 
importance. Nothing to enlarge our knowledge of 
the poet's nature, genius, habits, failings ; — certainly 
nothing to enlarge our knowledge of his virtues and 
more amiable characteristics. This much may be 
inferred confidently from what Byron him'telf tells us 
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aeracTinmr mr ^iie i«i«3:'^ idcsneij: 'jOs^ intaooarsBe 
^arinL intf jl» a^se j^imisi: lb wix:. The writer did 
niic -sr^grrti inoc 'zii» ssLSsanan: w^is^ jEbt or odierwific 
laniL :iiif-fiiLe*L £t»l w!tiL§i: ag^snn^ Moofe diat it 
wirf irrirKL ' -vin. ^:ai» iiZes: ZLu^otioQ to be*' &ithfiil 
ami Tne.** ' B^rnn fraziklv aimicted duit it wb8 'not 
imp*Tj'^uS at'^rng pos^ocaaE^r. ' X«x by the Lord ! 
T Guux*^ pTHTcxiii kO be btiac while I feeL' In the same 
way 1^ wroce ot the 'Memoirs* to Morray: 'Bat 
yoa wiH fiiid many ofKnicHis and scxne fun, with a 
detailed aocoimt of my marriage and its consequenoesi 
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as true as a purty concerned can mnke such accounts, 
for I suppose we are all prejudiced.' Jlyron was, 
therefore, alive to the unfaimesa and injustice of the 
narrative. He may even be said to have been sen- 
sible of the essential untruthfulness of the record; 
for when a man of Byron's temper confesses to having 
written on such a subject with partiality to himself, 
Hid prejudice against the object of his animosity, and 
imperfect truthftilness, it may be taken for granted 
that he does not make the criminatory admissions on 
slight grounds. What has the world lost by the 
disappearance of the narrative, wliieh even in its 
author's opinion had these serious faults ? In the 
author's poems and letters there is abundant evidence 
how Byrou thought and wrote of his wife when he 
was too angry with her to have any care for justice 
and facts, and how he felt towards and spoke of her 
when in his irritation against her he tried to be just 
to her. Moreover, one need not hesitate to say con- 
fidently what were the main lines and also what were 
tiie most notiible details of the poet's i)rose story of 
his domestic troubles. Moore, the poet's sympa- 
thetic friend and warm partisan against Lady Byron, 
had carefully pr aa cin i ^ed ' the story which, however A^**^-^^ 
unfair it may have been to the lady, was of course 
not wanting in consistency with her husband's 
steadiest and most familiar asseverations to her dis- 
credit. Having studied tlie story, Moore may be said 
to have liad it by heart. To compai-e Moore's partial 
story of his friend's matrimonial troubles ivith Byron's 
ordinary statements on the same subject and with all 
that botli poets tell us about Byron's treatment of 
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the same subject in the destroyed ' Memoirs,' is to 
have the strongest opinion that the biographer's ac- 
count of his friend's unfortunate marriage is a repro- 
duction from memory of the autobiographer's version 
of the affair. 



CHAPTER X. 



BYllOSIC WOMANKIND. 

Completion of Laiy Cttroline's Diatresa — Tliat Aivfiil Legacy by Medwin 
— Terewi Ouicdoli's Sacrifices for the Poet — Her Second Husband— 
Lady Byron'ri Hard Fate— The Valet's Verdict— The Sistera-in-Law 
after Bjron'fl Death — Their Ituptiue — Moore's ' Life ' — Lady Byron's 
'Itemarka' on the' Life' — No Monomaniac— Dark Suspicions — Tlie 
Origin of tlio Worst Slander— Thu Last loten-iew of the Sisters-in- 
Law — Mrs. Leigh's Death — Revival of Lady Byron's Animosity, 

The hearse containing Byron's coffin had worked 
clear of London's nortli suburbs and far into the 
countr}-, and was making its slow way through Hert- 
fra^lshire, when in the neighbourhood of Brocket Hall 
{Lord Melbourne's seat) it was met by an open car- 
riage, in which a lady of rank and fashion was seated, 
with a gentleman by her side, Moderating its speed 
this carriage passed the hearse and the followers at 
foot-pace. Before the carriage had fah-ly passed the 
gloomy train, its occupants were informed that tlie 
hearse held the poet's coffin, and was on its way to 
Nottinghamshire. 'What! Byron?' ejaculated the 
lady with a sharp cry, losing consciousness at the 
moment of the exclamation. The lady was Lady 
Caroline Lamb ; the gentleman by her side was her 
husband.^' 



• There ore different Tersiona of thia stmngo story of n dra- 
matic incident ; one writer representing that Lady Caroline and 
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Byron's faneral was followed qincklY hy the pdb- 
lication of Medwin's ^ Conversations ; ' the pahUcation 
of Medwin's ^Conversations' was followed by die 
separation of William Lamb (afterwards Loid Md- 
bourne) from the wife, whose levities, indisoretionSy 
and exasperating ebullitions of temper, he had oi* 
dured for so many years with noble eqaanimify and 
generous forbearance. The statemaats of the book^ 
and the revelations and conflicts of feeling conaequent 
on those statements, were the cause of Mr. Lamb's 
withdrawal from the lady, fi-om whom he would have 
parted long before had he been a man of ordinary 
impulsiveness and vehemence. It is not to be un- 
derstood that the separation was attributed by Mr. 
Lamb to the book or anything resulting from the 
book ; but to the people who had Lady Caroline's 
confidence it was known — and admitted by the lady 
herself — that the book determined her fate. * Med- 
win's talk completed her distress,' Lady Morgan re- 
marks tenderly, in her scrappy notes of Lady Caro- 
line's biographic confessions. Nothing dse could 
liavc ensued from the publication of the volume which 
contains this passage : — * I am,' (Byron is repres^ited 
as saying) * easily governed by women, and she (Lady 
Caroline) gained an ascendency over me that I could 
not easily shake off. I submitted to tliis thraldom 
long, for I hate scenes, and am of an indolent disposi- 
tion, but I was forced to snap the knot rather rudely 
at last. Like all lovers, we had several quxurols be- 
fore we came to an open rupture. . . . Even during 

Mr. Lamb wero driving, a second that they were on horseback, a 
third that they wore on foot The story is told here as it riioold 
be told. 
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oiTT intimacy, I was not at all constant to this fair 
one, and she suspected ns much. In order to detect 
my intrigues, she watched me, and earthed a lady 
into my lodgings — and came lierficlf, terrier-like, in 
the disguise of ii carman. My valet, who did not see 
through the maatjuerade, let her in ; when, to the 
despair of Fletcher, she put off the man, and put on 
the woman. Imagine the scene ! It was worthy of 
Faublas! Her after-conduct was unaccountable mad- 
ness — 11 combination of spite and jealousy. It was 
jierfcctly agreed and imderstood that we were to meet 
as strnngers. We were at a ball, she came up and 
asked me if she miglit waltz. I thought it perfectly 
indifferent whether she waltzed or not, and with 
whom, and told her so, in different terms, but with 
much coolness. After she had finished, a scene oc- 
curred, which was in the mouths of every one.' . , . 
OfWilliara Lamb's carelessness n^specting his wife's 
behaviour, Byron is represented as saying to Medwin, 

>' She was married, but it was a match of convenance, 
and no couple could be more fashionably indifferent 
to or independent of one another than she and her 
husband.' Tn her shame it must be recorded that 
Lady Caroline bore similar testimony against her hus- 
band, in stronger language, wlien she said to Lady 
■ Morgan, ' He cared nothing for my morals. I might 
flirt and go about iiith wliat men I pleased. He was 
privy to my affair with Lord Byron, and laughed at 
it. His indolence rendered him insensible to every- 
thing. When I ride, play, and amuse him, he loves 
I me. In sickness and suffering he deserts me. His 
violence is as bad as my own.' Spoken (as they 
appear to have been) at the crisis of her final rupture 
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with her husband, these words maybe taken as an in. 
dication of the temper in which she responded to 
outbreak of displeasure at Medwin's tattle. 

Of the view Lady Caroline Laiub took of the 
passages of Medwin's book, that related to herself, 
there exists some noteworthy evidence in her oivn 
writing. One of her dateless letters to Lady Morgan, 
published in 'Lady Morgan's Memoirs, Autobiography, 
Diaries, and Correspondence' (edited by Hepworth 
Dixon) — a letter written in London, after the writert 
separation from her husband, and immediately befoi 
her departure for the Continent — contmns these wor( 
' Sir Charles Morgan was most agreeable and gc 
natured, Faustus is good in its way, but has not 
its sublimity ; it is like a rainy shore. I admire 
because I conceive what I bad heard translated 
where, but the end particularly is in very contempti- 
ble taste. The overture tacked to it is magnificenti 
the scenery beautiful, pai-ts affecting, and not nnlike 
Lord Byron, that dear, that angel, tliat misguided 
and misguiding H3Ton, whom I adore, although he 
left that a^vful legacy on me — by Medwin. Remem- 
ber thee — and well.' In Hepworth Dixon's 
this paragraph appears with an important error di 
to the cai-elessness of his copyist for the press, w] 
mis-reading the two most important and perhaps 
most distinct words of the legible letter inserted bj 
mistake ' my memory ' for 'by Medmn ' — a strange 
slip that of course appears in the many reproductions 
of the passage in newspapers and magazines. TI ^ 
original MS., containing this reference to 'thca- 
legacy ' Byron left the writer ' by Medwin,' is in 
possession of Mrs. Hepworth Dixon. 
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It is said that William Lamb visited his wife 
^d corresponded with her during the period that 
intervened between their separation and her death 
from dropsy, in her forty-second year, on January 
26th, 1828. He certainly both wrote to her and 
came over from Ireland to her, when she was dying. 
She also certainly wrote to him from London on one 
occasion. Tenderly cared for by his family as well 
as her own people, Lady Caroline, in addition to the 
pleasure which came to lier from his forgiveness of 
iher wayward behaviour, had also the consolation of 
■eeing her lofty -natured husband and conversing 
with him, before it wna too late for her to enjoy bxs 
presence and the music of his voice. He was by her 
side in her last moments ; and his was the generous 
ijight hand that wrote the tender notice of her death 
:^d character in the ' Literary Gazette ' of February 
16th, 1828. ' There are,' he -vvTote, ' many yet living 
who drew from tlie opening years of this gifted and 
■warm-hearted being hopes which her maturity was 
LOt iated to reaUse. To these it will be some consola- 
tion to reflect that her end at least was what the best 
us might envy and the harshest of us approve,' 
To the last, tears used to rise to Lord Melbourne's 
^es, when he tbouglit of the wife who, needing bis 
forgiveness much, had all of it that she needed. It 
is perhaps, no extenuation of her most considerable 
feults and follies, that in her fantastic and flighty 
yay she really loved the poet whom she injured so 
;atly, — possibly loved him, even when in her 
lous wrath she was striking at him with the vicious 
energy of an enraged tigress. 

After what has been said of Byron's relationa 
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widi die CoimtiR5i» GnicdoiL, t&e ceadissw wfio ^inaM 
Beiii^^e he loveri hear in. t&e TniniTigi*' itlTgggwf %y- 
mivH; be U^ in die enjoymsii; of t^ 
mprr^iientatioa^ whicL tiie bingrap&or 
ftlnifyin;;^ one of die letc^s to fioppma-. 
mnceived a vehement posmon for R^ron^ sod 
file »tthmfienee of die pooHon ^e uxzaed a 
affection fbr him are matcen scansdvco 
fSiit du^re ha» been mnch exaggaatkai 
Mihifary nature and beneffrral eon^ieqaeDces cT 
fAflnenee on die poet. For diat exagj^aatioa Moote 
f# chiefty aoconntabler and Moore kneir no mive 
of the matter, and was indeed in no respect better 
^{oaliiied to fi^rm a socmd jndgmffit Qpoa il, tioa 
any mtellif^ent man of the world reviewii^ all die 
ncffftMi crnnznuitancea of the case at the ptemit 
time. Indeed, any person of the present gesuenHan^ 
Uitiy endowed with jndidal temper and sj^aGity, 
in in a mach better positicm than Byron's audio- 
riz<:rl )jjrjgra{:4)er erer was, to take a fiur view of 
thi; Corinte^ii's character and infloence orer the poet ; 
for he would bring to the consideration c€ the sub- 
ject a mind un>nas»ed by an attentive and sympathetic 
l^misdl of the destroyed ^ Memoirs/ Moore s intimacy 
with liyron certainly gave him no peculiar fitness 
f<jr dealing with this particular question, for he was 
nifvcrr intimate with the Italian Byron, a very dif- 
fercmt ]Hrrn(m from the English Byron, of whom 
McK;ro had seen a good deal in the midst of the 
gaicticH and distractions of four London seasons. Of 
tho (loimtCHH Guiccioli the biographer knew scarcely 
anything from personal observation. With the ex- 
cerption of the two or three occasions, when be spoke 
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rwith her at La Mira during his brief stay in Venice, 
Moore's intercouree with the Lady was by the pen. 
The knowledge he gained of her on these occasions 
was necessarily superficial ; the estimate he then 
formed of her must have been largely inferential and 
conjectural. All his other knowledge of her came to 
^^ him from letters in the world's possession. It is not 
^m surprising that he took a far too favourable view of 
^M the lady's disposition, endowments, and power over 
^m his fiiend; — a view differing widely from the judg- 
^M ments of the several English persons who, with finer 
^M and more penetrating perceptivity, enjoyed far better 
^M opportunities for studying the Countess and obser\'ing 
^M her intercourse with the poet. Sanguine for the con- 
^P sequences of the liaison till he made Teresa Guiccioli's 
H acquaintance, Shelley on becoming acquainted with 
^ her soon predicted she would rejient her rashness ; 
a prediction that certainly would not have been made, 
had he not felt her insufficiency for the difficult task 
she had undertaken, Hoppner knew that, from the 
commencement of his association with the lady, 
Byron only cared for her aa a libertine usually 

t cares for a new mistress. To Leigh Hunt and 
the English ladies of Hunt's 'set' in Italy, it was 
manifest that Teresa had no enduring power over 
her cooling admirer. At Ravenna the poet mur- 
mared against her as an embarrassment, and in his 
" diary grumbled at her folly in quarrelling witli her 
husband ; at Pisa he found amusement in wonying 
her ; at Grenoa he was longing to get out of her way ; 
at Cephalonia he wrote her cold and brief notes in a 
language unfamiliar to her ; in his dying moments 
he had not a thought for her. And what was Teresa 
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Gaiccioli's influence over Byron, ■while it lasted? It 
is absurd to speak of it as the inflnence that put an 
end to the Venetian excesses ; for they had ended 
before he made her acquaintance. Instead of being- 
the good angel, who raised the poet from the mire of 
hia Venetian depravity, she was the bad angel, who 
detmied him m Italy when be was disposed to return 
to England, and, had it not been for her power over 
him, would probably have returned to his native land 
and proper place in its society. With creditable 
feminine repugnance to the flippancies and indecencies 
of the earliest Cantos of ' Don Juan,' Teresa Giiiccioli 
expressed her disUke of the poem as frankly and 
cordially as Mrs. Leigh declared her abhorrence of 
what she deemed the most reprehensible achievement 
of her brother's life. And so long as Byron wanted 
the heart to continue the work, which had been re- 
ceived by the English press in a way that put him out 
of conceit with the performance, Teresa Guiccioli 
induced him to lay the poem aside ; — a fiict that, 
taken by itself would in the judgment of many 
persons seem to entitle her to considerable respect. 
But when Byron wished to resume the discontinued 
enterprise, she had neither the power to prevent him 
Irom resuming it, nor the will to hold him to his 
promise not to resume it. The promise being that 
be would not continue the poem without her permis- 
sioQ, she gave the permission as soon as she saw he 
would take it in French fashion, if it were not con- 
ced*il. This speaks linle for her power over him. 
Able to make lum do what he wished, and leave 
undone vhik be had no desire to do, she could not 
wren in the a w i unn of her strongest ascendency over 
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his actions withhold him from aught on which he 
had set Iiis heart. If his enthusiasm for Italian unity 
and freedom was famied and quickened by her words, 
it mnst be remembered that she opposed his enthu- 
siasm for the Greek cause, and did her utmost to 
divert him from the espedition in which he found an 
honourable death. 

Far too much, also, has been said of the sacrifices 
Teresa Guiccioh made for the poet's good. Moore 
speaks of the lady's sublime disinterestedness in sur- 
rendering the material advantages of her conjugal 
position for the sake of Byron's welfare and happi- 
ness. This matter is dealt with by the biographer, as 
though the sacrifices had no end in \-iew but the poet's 
contentment and benefit ; as though the Contessa had 
no thought for her own pleasure when she withdrew 
herself from the husband for whom she had no affec- 
tion, and gave herself to the paramour whom she 
desired passionately ; as though it were a rare tiling 
in the world's history for a woman to be recklessly 
imprudent when she is violently in love ; as though 
it were unpossible for any but an exceedingly 
generous and magnanimous woman to pitch over a 
husband with great possessions for a suitor of smaller 
affluence. What were Teresa's sacrifices ? She gave 
up a husbajid she did not care for, to join hands with 
a lover in whom she delighted. She went fixam the 
authority of an obscure Italian Count to the protec- 
tion of a celebrated English peer. Her husband was 
old and formal, Byron was comparatively young and 
irresistibly charming. Her husband was rich (even to 
a revenue of 10,000?. English, a-year), but still no 
richer than her lover appeared and was reputed to be. 
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B^r iixi^ltand Kved '•rirh pomp and the show of 
^iStQsnot : so did ber lover. By her husband she 
"ictt!^ cbf^c^ed and th'irarced in half-a-hundred matters^. 
'T-iiikc iK^r lover delighted to humonr and indulge her 
:n. rvcrr ^irLim. Xo doobt* in exchanging her hus- 
>«mcl iiX* iK!r Toeu ibe exc^ianged a secure position 
"fir 1 ^^.-Y^unrcL cc insecxtrity. After the wont of 
"x-jtmia. n. j:«««^ «ie codd noi realise the insecuritv of 
:u"i: "jvfci^nxnr. t: ^iriiri she was flying. She, pretty 
-viutnfc*-t-fix« xviiirsET^ xbe ooe to which she wtis going 
•^ciuiu. "jr^i^rw :3i* jfs^ secure than the one she was 
t^. ^. ri« :nir.^^i M^ umhought-for disad- 
-Giitait;^ ii "-ii« rcmrrnarc: siie entered in the pursuit of 
Sir ^^tu&s^n; ^rscrxirr ^dsles her to praise for a 
-<iOt.:iiate -isr-difttTtiu:*; t,^ TCT3:^emial considerations. If 
:t?te ii^sifc;.^ :<iiKa^t: ri'^'i^ ^bsT cciiduct a colour of self- 
>5».r«>,^. - :iius^ li%! jirzii:iD»l that in going from 
*-'^*^^* Jitrtvsoii "31 ?5rr,-c: "die Ccntessa sacrificed in 
:;.>. -t^^ v ^f.-isaar*' ainr'a.^ notluncr more than 
^ *-^ i.><-a-J.'i -jacmic'i. 'vtitSEL 22 the instigation of 
*- ^ - ^*^- i.-^OK'r -at^- ^rifis^ ^\?ci their husbands to 
^^«i*- ^ >. jzv .ir,.; :iitir jLcii?Cttz>is. She sacrificed no 
t«. -c^ '.r..- ^.. ^ :-, u>v«itr3l?cr jesi?^ iran Lftdv Carmarthen 
^'"^*^'-^^*^*'-- ^ JH/:i -<^ rvc»*£ irrcL 'lie heir to a wealthy 
v^UKr.^vi ui i;.r.i: istfii-; ,^a Ttri y^T^jessg Jack Byron. 

-^ ^K uiii ^i^ >t T^oasiLSered that, knowing 
H;^ ivix^vfeiT^ ,v\ud :iv« ^Mrry a^iain during her 
uvv xrtv.t-it^ 5^. <iii r^tnain^i. bar husband by the 
^*^ '^*^ K-r -luf^-i ic^i .-vuncrr. kaowinff also the 
^<^p*vr.tv>55. ,^^ i^r :?v^^r i^^r jim:^ Teresa GuicdoU 
"**"'^ '^^ >i:?^i>5c^l tvr?x\f ^ Slur ,^ar 'rvm all possibility of 
^'^^^^^^'^^^v it V i«^ i»'?-jur. A* "TK ^XkMBisii of her flight 
^- ^ :;qv i"^m^ :i:cMt;nr^ X^rtsssi >»?(£ii have remained 
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in Romagna and avoided imprisonment in a cloister 
by returning to her husband, who was ready to receive 
her. It baa been a matter of reproach against BjTon 
that he made no provision in his wUl for the Contessa, 
who had sacrificed so much for bis happiness. Tliere 
was a time when be contemplated leaving her a legacy 
of 10,000/., — the legacy she declined when he spoke 
to her of his purpose. Dr. Elze says, ' He should have 
made the necessary proxision without consulting her; 
for to his proposal what could she give hut a refusal?' 
Knowing tlie lady's case better than his biographers, 
it is conceivable that Byron took the lady at her word 
and forbore to leave her the money, scarcely less from 
care for the Contessa's interest, than for the interests 
of Mrs. Leigh and her children, to whom be wished 
to leave an adequate provision. Possibly his neglect 
to bequeath tbe Contessa the 10,000/. was due to bis 
knowledge that she could at any time return to her 
husband, a sincere opinion that it would be best for 
iier to go back to him, and a strong feeling that she 
would be more likely to take this best course, if she 
were left in straitened circumstances. Anyhow after 
Byron's death Teresa Guiccioli made up her dif- 
ferences with her husband, and went back to his 
protection. In the later term of her middle age (in 
1851), Teresa Guiccioli was married to the Marquis 
de Boissy, the peer of France under LouIs-PhiUppe 
and Senator of France under tbe Second Empire, 
whose fantastic hatred of the English nation was 
scarcely more comical than his pride in having for 
his wife a woman who bad been an Englishman's 
mistress. If it is not true, it may be taken for truth 
that this eccentric Marquis used to introduce his 
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urmnrrarrtr^s? t: izi^ jui^. wish this pithy announce- 
•nt^TT, ' Vn^TTTTi^ "jji MiT^-^Sse de BoissT, ma femme, ci- 
Qt' 'iiiL iminr^sK S^ L:rd Bttcu.* That the Marquise 
«"¥" 3!.T7TTT'r *?: r*si5Ei zz. 1212$ bdcf statement of her 
:iuin!2r7: r^ejrf^l irrci^^erfi&QQniaTheinfeiTedfir^ 
-fit: ?v:iz:r mil Tonf z£ ier ' Bafroileccions of Bvron.' 

>:imf TgTTTT'r '*ac^ :=s5JI be given with respect 
7: IjiTj" lyr^TL izii izu Sooxnable Mrs. Leigh. It 
T-roLii iii'^ "z^iSL 2d:p» sccniduii imh Uographical 
x^ai^. i£L«£ i:n:F^ up^saiti* to tbe ftce£aigs of the writer 
sTc: rII2^ 7ui£«f« 7: rxTTfyg^ ib^se Lvfies fiom ccMisideration 
TTi 1 i V VthlV v:^S^ en the death of the £mions 
Tnrn irri -rinn. liej w^ere so cJoedy assodated, and 
X' ia^;;^ Tt-r-'V rmr :r Irme oc ibar subsequent years, 
<r3>ir rrxmarr irisnusaDres is would be the doty 
*^c iif 7%n:r!cnail iisrcciiz. to rcsani the closing years 
<*c tiKir i-'is^ jii nacsars :£ pcrefy domestic story, not 
7." >; :c:ajpi: nuSs- riii^ wc&i's coiisdaation. But 
ritc^ ic^ xx-aifflrcri ▼isr ib* ticcrapher's obligations 
.vcjjcriLT TTTT t: :zmji re ibe priTicy of individuals, 
icrx£ iX). ~:lc tiif :rL<,-DSiiirs :£ zbdr domestic seclusion. 
iovT^ ? -rail's icr^LiL ifsar 212* husband's death made 
Jvr ^r',>s.r:r '^iuc^ 1:1 iSir cr rissorr, to be investi- 
^CA^ Li»£ Si>tJi viri -if all ccbar afiaiis affecting 
rjxf :jl! !£:>£ .'•htRikT^r ;:c Tie rzsikzL of which she was 
4t ^crr,^^ : — Tisikir rlMiL xiirpnizaia^y one of the saddest 
scnZ i;;<cnLlI«c rijccfrs vC ^be sixiil sto*y of Eng- 
i<cx£ $. Tzr?cr*x^fn:rj: .'^r!ir:irx. Asd h b not for those 
%>vn^: KC3i,-qr Juiji -Spirr i::^ most deeply affiected 
^^ j^fT 3£mf^ JCii wi.tj^ wT^-w are most painfully 
5t^^^<\l > V TcoKx- rvifcKiici: TO whjdt is most regret- 
^iiiKc ^^ >fr x**^;^fr. Tc ^ccwaK tae foDrther discussion 
\SS^ .;:xK^!arctc$ ibtc Mcoai aad aiftki lihe intdlect and 
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conscience of universal humanity. Remembering that 
they owe a duty to the nation and race whom they 
should love, as well as to the one indi\'idual whom 
they did and now that slie is in her grave do stUl love, 
they should rather encourage and aid all honest efforts 
to wipe out to its last and faintest speck an infamy 
that, so long as any colour of it remains, is a stain on 
England's honour and a darkening of England's 
glory, as well as a blot on our great poet's reputa- 
tion and a vile disfigurement of his hmnanity. 

There is no need to speak hard words of the poor 
lady, who notwithstanding all her general disposition 
towards goodness and idl her strenuous efforts to 
move righteously through life, did perhaps the evillest 
thing done by any woman of her race and period. 
Chi the contrary she has strong claims to sympathy 
and compassion. Her lot was hard, her fate cruel. 
The barely conceivable woman, the one woman in »• f^^, 
thousand to he happy with Byron for a husband and 
make him happy with her for a wife, would have 
been an idolizing wife and at the same time a wife 
incapable of jealousy ; devoted without being exact- 
ing; ciremnspect in all her ways (even as Lady 
Byron was) and yet tolerant of his levities and short- 
comings; vivacious and buoyant and at the same time 
possessing genuine meekness of spirit ; a humourist 
capable of understanding his wild speech ; a mistress 
of joyous wit and mirthful raillery capable of lifting 
him out of his melancholy moods without ever irritat- 
ing him by apparent want of sympathy ; a companion 
invariably amiable and never vapid. It was less Lady 
Byron's fault than her misfortune that she had not 
this combination of needftd endowments; — that she 
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■was wanting in most of them. It was altogether hi 
misfortune that B3Ton, heJng what he was, insist 
on making her love him in spite of herself ; and tb 
being what she was, she yielded reluctantly to a si 
few women could have resisted. More confident 
his loveahleness and goodness, than in her abilit; 
to be all he needed in a wife, — (' If I am not happy 
it will be my own fault/ was her significant reply to 
Hobhouse's parting words, as she drove off from 
Seaham for the honeymoon), — she married him froi 
love, and meant to be a good wife. In a few montl 
she knew her incompetence for the high and diificult 
place into which she had been drawn. In seven or 
eiglit months she was at variance with her husband. 
Sixteen months after her marriage she had quarrelled 
with him, parted from him in bitterness, and beai 
pilloried before the world's gaze as a captious and 
imforgiving woman. The fault of the quarrel was 
not all on one side. From girlhood she had been 
more conscientious and right-minded than amiabl 
and happy-minded. Her nature was not flawless ; 
let her be stoned for that by those only who are vi 
of imperfections. If Byron's temper was seriom 
defective, she also suffered from defects of temj 
But her contribution to the domestic discord was 
light and trivial in comparison with Byron's offences 
against her. If she was ' unforgiving,' she certainly- 
had much to forgive. They do her an injustice 
Byron no real service, who laying it to her door 
he did not Uve happily with her, speak of her as the 
only woman who could not manage him. What 
imfair use has been made of Fletcher's saying that 
'all women could manage my Lord but my Ladyl 
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As though a valet's opinion were worth a rush on so 
nice a question ! It is absolutely untrue that Byron 
was easily managed by women in the long run. Any 
woman's fool so long as he was in love with her, he 
was a most difficult man for each of liis successive 
queens to manage as soon as he was out of humour 
with her. Which of the several women, who in- 
fluenced him strongly for a whUe, managed Iiim for 
any considerable time ? Lady Caroline Lamb ? Their 
friendship was a succession of quarrels ; and iu the 
end he quarrelled witli her more fiercely than he 
quarrelled with her cousin. Jane Clermont? With 
all her cleverness and piquancy and sentimental re- 
sponsiveness, she kept liini in hand for fewer months 
than his wife had done. Marianna Segati, whom he 
certainly loved as much as the Countess, by whom 
siie was succeeded after an interval? The reader 
remembers the course and finish of that liaison. 
Teresa Guiccioli, who 'nagged' at him at Pisa and 
bored him to death at Genoa ? And yet we are to 
believe the poet was manageable by any woman, be- 
cause his valet said so ! 

Human nature being what it is, and Lady Byron's 
nature what it was, circumstances forbade the hope 
that her affection for her sister-in-law would sur\'ive 
Byron's death by many years. It is certain that the 
poet's sisterless wife entered wedlock with a disposition 
to live on the most affectionate terms with his sisterless 
sister. Advancing to Augusta with heartiness. Lady 
Byron found a congenial Mend in her sister-in-law, 
and ' took to her ' (as the familiar phrase goes) with 
n warmtli and thoroughness that delighted the poet. 
When the poet made his will, assigning to Augusta 
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for life and afterwards to her children, nearly all tl 
remained to liim of his posseBsions beyond what 
had devoted to the provisions of hie settlement 
his wife, Augusta was not more delighted than Li 
Byron by the arrangement. It was to Augusta tl 
Lady Byron throughout her brief personal associaticwl 
"with her husband looked for sympathy, counsel, 
guidance, in all her troubles. Instead of telling her 
jealous annoyance at Byron's frequent visits to Mel- 
bourne House to her own mother, she confided it 
Augusta. When she mistrusted her ability to mam 
Byron by herself, the young wife sought to rule him 
through his sister. During the troublous months in 
which Ada came to the world, Augusta was every- 
thing to Lady Byron, — nurse in sickness, consoler 
sorrow, the only sunshine of the deepaiing gloom.. 
When Lady Byron joiuneyed from Piccadilly to 
Kirkby Mallory, hoping that Byron would pay 
Leicestershire a visit in the foUowing month, — i 
visit that should result in the birth of an heir to 
peerage, — it was an unspeakable comfort to her 
know that Augusta {the only person who imderstood" 
Byron and knew bow to manage him) was at her 
brother's side. For days before Byron learned from 
Sir Ralph Milbanke his wife's purpose to repudial 
him, Augusta knew of her sister-in-law's deten 
tion. The mutual confidence of the sistere-ln-laT 
was perfect, their mutual afiection perfect. Though 
Dr. Lushington admonished her to keep away from 
Augusta till the most painful of the business about 
the separation was over, Lady Byron could not return 
from London to Leicestershire, after seeing her law-, 
yer, without having an interview with her sister-i 
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Taw, before the latter went back to Cambridgeshire. 
Loyal and staunch to her brother throughout that 
miserable time, Augusta was no less loyal and stead- 
fast to her sister-in-law. When the deed of separa- 
tion had been signed, Byron declared that fi*om the 
commencement of his domestic troubles, although 
Augusta had been his companion for weeks, he bad 
never heard her speak or known her write a single 
unkind word of his wife. In truth; Augusta's 
courageous devotion to her sister-in-law seemed to 
strengthen, and gain strength from, her generous 
devotion to her brother. And Lady Byron was fiiUy 
informed of Augusta's loyalty to her in her absence, 
and was deeply grateful to her for it. Throughout 
the eight wretched years that intervened between the 
separation and B3Ton's death, the relations of the two 
sisters-in-law underwent no diminution of cordiality. 
Though Holjhouse entreated Augusta to be mistrust- 
ftil and cautious of Lady Byron, less communicative 
to her of news that came to her from or about Byron, 
he admonished and warned' in vain. And all through- 
out those same years Lady Byron's bearing to 
Augusta was one of confidential affectionateness. 
How Augusta was the channel through which Byron 
received intelligence of his child, the reader has not 
forgotten. Nor has he forgotten the significance of 
the poet's last (unfinished) letter to Augusta. The 
intelligence of Byron's death had no sooner reached 
England than Lady Byron and Augusta were in 
comraunication about the destruction of the 
K ' Memoirs.' 

H For some years after Byron's death — to be precise, 

H for something more than five years and eight months, 
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— these relations of mutual sympathy and confidence 
■were maintained in the intercourse of the two sisters- 
in-law ; the wife whose moforgivingness had become a 
by-word with lettered people over the whole world, 
and the sister whose voice, even when modulated to 
accents of reproof, was sweet music, — the sister < 
whom the dead had written, — 

' Though human, thou JiUat not deceive me, 

Though woman, thou didst not foraake, 
Though loved, thou foreboreat to grieve me, 

Though slaudored, thou never couldat shake; 
Though trusted, thou didst not dischum me, 

Though parted, it was not to fly, 
Though watchful, 'twas uot to defame me, 

Nor mute, that the world might belie,' 

But it was not in the nature of things that 
wife, whose opportunities for reconciliation to 1 
great master of song were in the grave, should j 
sist for another five years in the spirit of sisterly 
affectionateness to the woman who seemed to have 
robbed her of the honour and gloiy that were hers 
by right of maiTiage. The last five jears had 1 
years of imutterable trial, scorching humiliation, a 
gnawing remorse to Lady Byi-on, who in eveiy I 
cation of the change of sentiment for the poet, 
every proof of the growing admiration of his genial 
saw a sign of the increasing disrespect in which she 
was held — or at least felt herself to be held. It was 
small solace to her that the world forebore to upbraid 
her, and ^ith utterances of condescending comjMis- 
Bion for her sorrows veiled the opinion that the 
sorrows, though severe, were no unde8er\-ed punish- 
ment. She knew the world's judgment of herself 
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firom the tone in which it spoke of him. His words 
were on every one's lips, his fame had passed into his 
country's glory. People no longer gossiped of hia 
frailties and errors, but rendered homage to the genius 
that afforded them the larger part of their highest 
delight. The fnauvai'i sujet had become the world's 
hero, his censors had come to be regarded as the 
world's enemies. Ten years since, bad she told aloud 
the real story of her husband's offences against her, 
the general verdict on the case would have been m 
her favour. But now, the fullest statement of her 
case would have been received as tantamount to a 
confession of her conjugal impatience, selfishness and 
disloyalty. The time had passed for her to speak to 
her own advantage. Henceforth it would be for her 
to hold her tongue in her own interest. She would 
only provoke exclamations of abhorrence by an 
avowal that she had indeed broken away from her 
husband, because his petulance irritated her, because 
his unkind words exasperated her, and because his 
determination to travel, when be ought to have been 
content to remain in England, worried her. In 
charity and pity people were silent about her; and 
their silence was a whip of fire to her pride. And 
whilst mute tongues declared her condemnation, the 
lands resounded with the praises of her sister-in-law. 
It was ever in the widow's mind how the glory about 
Augusta's brow might have dwelt upon her own 
head. If she bad not seen the manuscript of the 
* E])i8tle to Augusta,' so long withheld from the 
press by Mrs. Leigh's care for her sister-in-law's 
peace of mind, Lady Byron knew the ' Stanzas to 
Augusta,' by heart. Lady Byron would have had a 
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faultless temper, a flawless nature, to persist in lovi 
Augusta to the last. 

A rupture between Ludy Byron and Mra. LeigH 
was inevitable, provided tliey survived Byron for a 
considerable period ; and the rupture took place be- 
tween the later part of November 1829 and the 
later part of February 1830. The time of thi ' 
quarrel is noteworthy. Though they quarrelled likJ 
gentlewomen, they quarrelled bitterly. No one ^ 
be surprised to hear that they differed on a triv; 
matter, i.e. put their quarrel on a trivial matter, dia 
tinct from the real cause of Lady Byron's sorenef 
against her sister-in-law. At the outset of the affai^ 
Mrs. Leigh was excusably though distinctly wrong f 
soon the wrong was altogether on Lady BjTon's sid&l 
Mrs. Leigb gave her sister-in-law cause for transiei 
displeasure ; and Lady B^Ton, magnifying a veniaj 
indiscretion into an unendurable outrage, made it j 
affair of war. 

By her brother's wiU — the will which at tht 
time of its execution occasioned Lady BjTon so mud 
generous gratification — Mrs. Leigh was interested in 
the 60,000^. in the hands of the trustees of Lady 
Byron's marriage-settlement, ' Now I do hereby 
give and bequeath all the remainder of the purchase 
money to arise,' runs a clause of the poet's will, ' by- 
sale of my said estate at Newstead, and all the whole 
of the said sixty thou.=!and pounds, or such part 
thereof as shall not become vested and payable under 
the trusts of my said marriage-settlement, unto the 
said John Cam Hobhouse and Jolm Hanson, their 
executors, administrators, and assigns, upon sach 
trusts, and for such ends, intents, and purposes, as 
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liereinafter directed of and concerning the residue of 
my personal estate;' — the main ends and intents 
being that Mrs. Leigh should enjoy the revenue during 
her life, and that after her death the capital should in 
due course be distributed in accordance with the direc- 
tions of the will amongst her issue. Mrs. Leigh's in- 
come from the property left her hy lier brother waa 
therefore affected by the interest accruing from the 
60,000/. in the hands of the trustees of Lady Byron's 
marriage-settlement. Being poor for her condition of 
life, Mrs, Leigh had need of whatever increase might 
come to her from a better investment of the money ; 
and she was naturally desirous — may even at times 
have been too urgent — that the money in which she 
was interested should be invested so as to yield her 
the greatest possible advantage. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising 
that, when there was need for an a|ipointment of a 
new trustee of the money in which she was interested, 
Mrs. Leigh wished for the appointment of one in 
whose zealous and watchful care for her advantage 
she could confide. As she was not a woman of 
affairs, it is not wonderful that she spoke to Lady 
Byron and other persons of ber acquaintance as 
though she had at least a moral right to a voice in 
the appointment of the new trustee of her sister-in- 
law's marriage-settlement. Of course she should have 
held her tongue on the matter. In making it a 
grievance that ber wish in the affair was disregarded 
she was guilty of an indiscretion, which should have 
been met by Lady BjTon with a few such kindly 
words as, ' No, I can't oblige 3'ou in this matter, 
Augusta ; I must have my way in this matter ; but 
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you may "be sure, m\' dear, that your interests shi 
be looked after.' But Lady BjTon — by this tit 
a woman of middle age, sorrowful and embittered : 
heart, sensitively tenacious of her 'rights,' and ven 
sore against Augusta — coiild not take a fair and 
amiable view of the trumpery matter. Discovering 
in the affair an unwarrantable intrusion 
authority, Lady B}Ton was indignant 
superlative degree. There was indignation on 
other side. There usually is indignation on bol 
sides, when ladies differ on a matter of business ( 
dignity and feeling. Mrs. Leigh's indignation soon 
subsided into sorrow at ha^dng offended her sister-in- 
law, and a desire to prevent the misunderstanding 
from causing a permanent breach between them. 
seeing how much Lady Byron was incensed, 
Leigh would fain have conciliated her. But Lad^ 
Byron would not consent to reconcilement. 
these matters are given thus precisely, liecause i 
their obvious relation to the state of mind in which Ui 
was possible for Lady Byron to think and speak < 
ter sister-in-law as she did think and speak of her iaJ 
later time. It is a fact that in her anger against Mm 
Leigh for an excusable indiscretion, and a few wan 
words arising out of the dispute about that indis* 
cretlon, Lady Byron determined to withdraw boti 
herself nnd Ada from her sister-in-law. By her con*' 
duct to Augusta, Lady Byron certainly justified 
Byron for pinning to her fame the galling epithet of 
'unforgi\'ing.' The monstrous story told by Mrail 
Beecher Stowe was far more the result of Lady Byron'jf 
animosity against Augusta than of repugnance to thi 
poet's libertinism. 
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Whilst t}ie two gentlewomen were (liffcriDg on bo 
hlight an occasion for eerious difference, otber matters 
hapi)ened to aggravatfi Lady Byron's disUke of the 
eister-in-law with whom she had lived for so long a 
jftriod in close intimacy and affectionate confidence. 
Lady Byron's quarrel with Augusta on tlie trivial 
pretext was not consnnunated till the later part of 
February 1830 ; — the month in ^\■hich she read with 
reasonable indignation Moore's 'Life' of her husband. 
Beginning in November 1829 tlie disagreement of 
the sisters-in-law had in no degree abated, when the 
first volumes of Moore's ' Life ' came to Lady JJjron. 
Dislike of Augusta had for several weeks agitated 
Lady Byron, when she ivrote and dated (February 
19, 1830) her 'Remarks on Mr. Moore's Life of 
Lord Byron,' — a letter, that of itself disproves the 
story told to Mrs. Stowe, by its avowal that after 
her arri^'al at Ivirkby Mallory the writer was a pro- 
moter o/and party to Lady Noel's invitation to Byron 
to come to them in Leicestershire. Lady Byron's 
belief in her husband's insanity would not account 
for her concurrence in that invitation, had she only 
two days earlier (whilst thinking him insane) fled 
from him witii the detenuination of never holding inter- 
course witli him again. Another matter to be noticed 
in connexion with the ' Remarks ' (February 19, 
1830) is the suggestion that the writer's persistence 
in silence as to the real and revolting cause of her 
departure from Piccadilly was a tender concern for 
Mrs. Leigh's reputation and feelings. When the 
' Remarks ' were being written tender concern for 
Augusta liad passed from Lady Byron. 

Though she made her hitter quarrel mtiL 
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AugxLsta on the paltry matter of the trusteeship, 
Moore's * Life ' may be held largely accountable for 
the energy with wliich Lady Byron pushed the 
quarrel in its latest stages, and for the bitter feeling 
that animated her against her sister-in-law even to the 
grave, and beyond the grave. It is not wonderful that 
she was exasperated and maddened by the book which, 
so far as she was concerned, was the reproduction of 
the defamatory * Memoirs,' for whose destruction so 
much pains had been taken, so much scandal provoked, 
and so much money spent — in vain, so for as her 
feelings were concerned. The book that clothed the 
unforgiving wife with ignominy, glorified her sister- 
in-law. If Lady Bjnron had never seen the * Epistle 
to Augusta' in manuscript, she now read in type 
that sacred outpouring of the affection, which had 
been diverted ffom the wife, who should have earned 
it, to the sister who so richly deserved it. If she had 
never studied the awful ' Incantation ' lines of ' Man- 
fred,' she now perused them with the aid of the bio- 
grapher who was at pains to make her realise all their 
terrifjnng significance,— 

* Though thy slumber must be deep, 
Yet thy spirit shall not sleep ; 

• • • • 

Though thou see'st me not pass by, 
Thou shalt feel mo with thiue eye.' 

Ere long she had an opportunity for studjdng ' The 
Lines on hearing that Lady Byron was ill.' Is it 
strange that the proud, nervous, too self-respecting 
woman abhorred Augusta, was quick to think evil of 
her, was eager to justify her abhorrence of her to her 
own conscience, was desirous of making the world 
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share in the ahhorrence ? Is it strange she could 
persuade herself tliat Augusta rejoiced in the ' Life,' 
had even inspired much of the book, which was de- 
signed to make Byron's wife shamefiil and IJyron's 
sister gloriouB throughout all coming time ? 

What followed must be considered by the liglit 
of the foot that Lady Byron lived to detest and abo- 
minate her sister-in-law ; — the Augusta towards 
whom Lady Byron is represented by simple, fooHsh 
Mrs. Stowe, as overflowing to the last with Christian 
charity. It is not suggested that Lady Byron de- 
liberately set herself to work to frame and dissem- 
inate defamatory stories of her sister-in-law, knowing 
the stories to be false inventions at the moment of 
making and divulging them. Had she been guilty 
of even that wickedness, human charity would not be 
without excuses for the miserable woman, groaning 
under a burden of shame too heavy, writhing under 
torture too acnte, for her powers of endurance. But 
it is far more probable — indeed, it may be taken for 
certain, in so fiir as such an hj-pothesis may be dealt 
with as a certainty — that Lady Byron (a rightly 
meaning, though often a very wrongly feeling woman, 
to the last ; a woman sincerely set on being good and 
doing good) believed everything she said to her sister- 
in-law's discredit ; believed the monstrous and abso- 
lutely false Ui\e she told to Mrs. Beecher Stowe, and 
{with divers variations) to so many other people, that 
there is no ground for questioning the substantial 
accuracy of Mrs. Stowe's record of the communica- 
tions made to her. 

It is the fashion of many persons to speak of 
Lady Byron as the victim in her later years of mono- 
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mania on tliis eubjec-t ; but the word in no fiur v 
represents the condition of her mind, which never 
was mad or misettled or difiordered in such a manner 
as to justiiy a writer in rating her ivith BiilFerers from 
insanitj'. To the last she was a clear and precise 
observer, and expressed her thoughts witli lucidity, 
coherence and vi{i;our. To the last she had a subtle 
and logical mind. By no definition of insanity, 
that would be entertained seriously hy a Lunacy 
Commissioner, was she an insajie person. How 
then did it come about that, being unquestion- 
ably sane, she could take so mad and absolutely 
wrong a view of her liusband, whom she regarded 
aifectionately after his death, and of the woman who 
had been her close and beloved friend for nearly 
fifteen years ? It is not difiicult to answer this 
question. 

At all times an assiduous reader of her husband's 
works. Lady ii^Ton found a fascinating emplo)- 
ment in discriminating between the egotistic, the 
sympathetic, and the imaginative elements of the 
compositions, and in forming a conception of his 
character and a history of his career out of the 
matters she classified under the first head. In her 
well-known and often published letter (written in 
1818) to Lady Amie Barnard she wrote, 'In regard 
to bis ' (Byron's) ' poetry, egotism is tlie vital prin- 
ciple of his imagination, wliich it is difficult for hiin 
to kindle on any subject with which his own character 
and ijiterests are not identified ; hut by the introduc- 
tion of fictitious incidents, by change of scene and 
time, he has enveloped his poetical disclosures i 
system impeneirable except to a very few, and his < 
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Btant desire of creating a sensation makes him not 
averse to be the object of wonder and curiosity, etmi 
thouifh accompanied by name dark and vague sitspi- 
ctoiix.' Excellent as a precise and accurate description 
of Kyron's poetical method, this passage is also note- 
worthy as an illustration of the pleasure Lady Byron 
found in examining her husband's works, line by line, 
in a detective spirit. — of her practice of reading them 
in this spirit, — and of her confidence that she was 
one of the very few persons, capable of penetrating the 
subtle webs of mystification, under wliich the poet 
veiled his egotisms, hiding himself even whilst he 
was in the act of revealing himself. 

Taught by the poet himself, as we have seen in 
earlier chapters of this work, to accept his poems as 
autobiographic confessions, the multitude took every 
stanza and line of his writings from the first Canto of 
' Chiide Harold ' to the latest of ' Don Juan' as bo 
much information about the adventures, exjieriences, 
habits, temper, passions, sentiments of the author 
himself. Readers of finer culture and nicer judgment 
knew that the sincere sentiments of the man were 
puzzlingly and inseparably intermingled with the 
sentimentalities of the jwet and the pure inventions 
of the creator ; and were generally of opinion that 
after throwing off' one of these medleys of genuine 
feeling, playful fancy, and poetical conceit, the poet 
himself would have been unable to say what of it was 
fact, what was fiction, and what was simply penerse 
contradiction of fact. To most of these readers of 

L culture and discrimination it was enough to enjoy the 
poem, without troubling themselves to inquire what 
of it came from the writer's heart, what from his 
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brain, and what from the pure waywardm 
nature, — what of it came from his j)ersonal expcrtcuc&s 
and what from the experiences of other persona. 
At the same time there were a few readers ivliose 
chief delight in a new poem by Lord Byron was 
the pleasure they found in dissecting it and analysing 
it, and separating the Byronic realism Irom the 
Byronic idealism of every posBsge, J-ady Byron was 
one of the very few, who could penetrate all the mys- 
teries, solve all the riddles, and explain all the 
pkxities of every 'poetical disclosure:' — one of 
very few who could seize the real BjTon under any 
disguise, and never mistook for a piece of the real man 
anything of specious show which he had used tor the 
sake of its misleading effectiveness on the uninitiated 
vulgar. Reading Byron's works in this way in the 
'second year of her separation from him, Lady Byron 
continued to read them in the same spirit and with 
the same confidence in her sagacity, in the fifth year 
of her widowhood — and afterwards, when animoi 
against Augusta, impairing her critical perceptivil 
and disturbing her judgment, disposed her to believe 
any evil tiling of her dead husband, provided her sister- 
in-law showed as the comj)anion and sharer of his 
guilt. In these later stages of her career, the Byron, 
who rose to Lady BjTon's \'iew out of the misread 
and miserably mis-brooded-over pages of ' Manfired ' 
and 'Cain,' was indeed 'an object of wonder and 
curiosit}" ; ' but instead of being the real Lord Byron, 
he was a fictitious monster begotten of the readCT'fc 
' dark and vague suspicions.' \ 

It is also worthy of remark that Lady Byrott 
was disposed to entertain these dark and vague 
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Buspicions by the influence of the most odious of all 
the slanderous rumours, that were active to her 
husband's infamy, louff before it ever occurred to her 
to conceive him guilty of auj^lit more flagrant than 
ordinary libertinism. Originating in the Genevese 
tattle about Byron's intimacy with the two sisters- 
by-ntfinity on the hanks of Lake Leman, this most 
liateful of all the poisonous calumnies gi-ew out of 
unwholesome gossip that liad no reference whatever 
to his own sister. 

Let it not be imagined that Lady Byron and Mrs. 
Leigh never saw one another again. The present 
writer believes (on grounds which would not justify 
hira in saying lie knoicfi) that, with the exception of 
the single occasion, to which attention will be called 
immediately, they never again held intercourse by 
word of mouth. The bitter quarrel of 1829-30, a 
quarrel arising from reasons so widely different from 
its pretext, a quarrel made on grounds so trivial but 
for considerations so serious, may have been so 
patched up that they met again with the forms of 
ci\Tlity and a hollow show of friendship. Inter- 
course they must have had through the post and their 
agents on matters of business and domestic moment ; 
but it is believed by the jjresent writer that the 
breach never was so patclied up and covered over. 
But on this jjomt he ma}' he mistaken. It is, how- 
ever, certain that 1830 saw the death and interment 
of the old cordially affectionate relations between tlie 
sisters-in-law ; — that they never came together again 
in heart. Two persons are needful for a quarrel ; but 
it is enough for one of them to be bent on making the 
quarrel, or sustaining it when made. This quarrel had 
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only one maker and one sustainer ; and the person t 
make and sustain it was not the person, who gave tb 
trivial offence, that Ijecame the excuse for so serious i 
rupture. It is certain that from 1830 to 1851, LadjC 
Byron regarded lier sister - in - laiv with growii 
animosity, as a woman who bad done her gnev< 
injury. Whether it was nursed secretly (as 
Bometiines was) or declared to others (as it occa4 
Bionally was), this dislike of the woman, whom i 
accused of darkening lier honour and destroying hei 
happiness, infatuated Lndy Byron. It is also certai 
that this poisonous animosity disposed Lady Byron 
to conceive and believe enonnous e\Tl of her sister-in- 
law. It is also certain that — whether it covered the _ 
whole twenty - one years since the appearance 
Moore's ' Life,' or was an affair of shorter duration— 
the total estrangement of the two sisters-in-law ha 
existed for a long period, when they had their last i 
terview under the following remarkable circumstanci 
On a certain Tuesday morning of April 1851, s 
aged lady, ha\ing the appearance of an extreme i 
valid, came to tlie London Bridge Station and seat* 
herself in a first-claas carriage of the nest train f 
Keigate, — tlie place of her destination. At a glani 
it ivas obvious that slie could never have 
beautiful ; must even in the spring of her yout^ 
have been plain. But the signs of sickness i 
sorrow in her countenance made her interesting ' 
her fellow-travellers and won their sympathy. 
was indeed a woman of sorrows, and had made 
ac(|uaintance with griefs uniraagined by most of her 
sex. Of those griefs too much has l)ecn told else-, 
where. She was Byron's sister, stricken with yei 
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and illness, and within ii few months of the hour 
when trouble and unkindness censed to vex her. 

A loiterer on the platform of the Rci^ate Stution, 
WTiitinf; for the arrival of this train, would have seen 
amongRt the persons about him a man-servant in 
drab livery. (_)n the arrival of the down train, this 
footraan bestirred liimself. Takiuj^ a lady's calling- 
card from his pocket, he liastcned to the first-class 
carriages, and went from carriage to carriage, holding 
out the card to tlie view of the occupants of the seats. 
At last he came to the carriage in which Mrs. Leigh 
was seated. On seeing the card witli Lad}' Byron's 
name upon it. Mrs. Leigh declared herself the person 
he was seeking. The man said a fly was in attend- 
ance ; and in another minute, Mrs, Leigh was driving 
to the White Hart Hotel of Reigate. On leaving the 
carriage at the door of the inn, she was shoini to a 
private room, where Lady BjTon and the Reverend 
Frederick Robertson, of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, 
were expecting her appearance. Lady BjTon, an 
invalid, had come from Brighton with the clergjinan 
for an interview with her sister-in-law. During the 
long years that had passed since their estrangement, 
Augusta had often wished for friendly speech with 
her sister-m-law. It had come to Mrs. Leigh's know- 
ledge that she was said by Lady B^Ton to have been 
the influence that prevented the poet from coming to 
just and kindly views respecting his wife. There were 
times when Lady Byron's chief sorrow was that she 
and her husband had not Ijeen reconciled before his 
deatli : times when her greatest complaint against 
Mrs. Leigh was that the reconcilement would have 
taken place, had not she used her influence over her 
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brother to perpetuate the estrangemeTit. lu ft 
Byron had never been more certain that Mrs. Clt 
mont was the chief cause of the separation, tin 
Lady Byron became at these times that but for 
Augusta the separation would have l)een of no long 
continuance. Byron would have come t<> just views 
about her, if Augusta had not prolonged the 
chief: — this was the complaint of Byron's widi 
It having been reported to Mrs. Leigh that J. 
Byron was possessed by this fancy, and spoke bitterly 
of her for other matters, Augusta imagined that she 
coidd disabuse her sister-in-law of this and 
painful notions, if she could only get speech 
her, face to face. Hence Augusta's desire for an 
terview with the sister-in-law, who had in foi 
time loved her. Hence it was that she travelled 
London, hopeful for good from this meeting at the 
White Hart Hotel. The one invalid lady living at 
Brighton and the other in London, and each of tin 
being too weak for the journey to and fro bet- 
London and Brighton on the same day, it had 
arranged that they should meet at tliis half-way 
house. The sisters-in-law cannot be said to hav^e 
met on equal terms ; for whilst Mrs. Leigh came to 
the meeting imattended, Lady Byron came to 
attended hy the clergyman wlio was just then 
moat confidential spiritual adviser. 

Knowing she had not long to hve, and holdmg 
the old simple notion that the words of the d}-ing are 
strong to convince even the most suspicious and in- 
credulous hearers, Mrs. Leigh journeyed to Reigate, 
hoping that the assurance of her lips (so soon to 
still for ever) would relieve Lady Byron's mind 
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its' misconceptions, — more especially of the quite 
groandlees notion that she had been the cause of her 
brother's persistence in unkindly feeling towards Iiis 
wife. Xo good resulted from this curious meeting, 
which opened with Mrs. Leigh's solemn assurance 
that in former time she had been loyal alike to her 
brother and his wife. To this assurance, Lady IJjTon 
replied with a show of surprise that her sister-in-law I 

had nothing more to say. Mr. Kobertson looked aa 
though he were puzzled, — as though he and Lady 
Byron were being trifled with. What more Lady 
Byron and Mr. Kobertson expected to hear from 
Mra. Leigh does not appear. That they had come to 
Reigate for some larger and more momentous com- 
munication was obvious from their words and looks ; . 
and it may well have distressed Mt^ Leigh after »/ 
her return to town, to know that Air. Robertson ' 
suspected her of refraining at the last moment 
from saying what she ought to have said, and 
what she had come there to tell^tBem. These -^'-^ a 
expressions of dissatisfaction on the part of Lady-^«i,^ 
Byron and the clergyman were followed by words 
between the ladies, that did not make them better 
friends. Lady B3Ton directly charged Mrs. Leigh 
with aggravating Byron's bitterness to her, and en- 
couraging him to remain in enmity towards her. 
Mrs. Leigh repelled the accusation warmly, and, in 
support- of Iier assertions "that she had consistently 
and in\Tiriably done her best to I>e a peace-maker, 
quoted certain ^vords spoken by Hobiiouse, — words 
that agitated Lady Byron profoundl}-, causing her to 
start and change colour. Of course, no good came 
of all this. Lady Byron returned to Brighton ^^^th 
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a detenniiiiition never again to see or hold commum 
cation with her sistei'-in-law. And Mrs. Leigh wei 
back to London in grief at Lady Byron's perplexiii 
treatment of her, Mrs. Leigh would fiiin have i 
Mr. Robertson again, to satisfy him by the exhibitia 
of letters that she had spoken nothing but the trud 
to Lady liymn in his hearing. But as he was < 
opinion no good could come of the interview or fro 
his examination of the documents, the clergymaif 
declined to see her again on the matter or go further 
into the business. It is nothing to Mrs. Leifrh's 
discredit that -Mr. Itobertson regarded her with some- 
thing more than suspicion ; for his mind was wholly 
prepoBseseed by the representations of the other hidy™ 

Six months later when Mrs. Leigh was on I 
death-bed sinking slowly, there were indications of | 
revi\'al of affection for her sister-in-law in Ladv 
Byron's breast. But neither of the sisters-in-laH 
saw the other again ; and though she seems to hav< 
relented to Augusta under the shadow of approad 
ing death, it is certain that Lady Byron's animositj 
against her husband's sister revived soon after the 
grave had closed over her. Though she often helped 
them v.i.t\i her purse, and was their fitful benefac- 
tress, Lady Byron's relations with Mrs. LeigVa 
children were not altogether to her credit. Some* 
times her action towards them countenanced 
opinion that she valued them and felt amiably i 
them, in proportion as she could use thera as mm 
struments for their mother's amioyance or discret 
and disregarded them in proportion as they 
tinguished themselves by devotedness to their mucl 
Buffering parent. After Mrs. Leigh's death, Lad]^ 
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Byron did her utmost to lower Augusta in the esteem 
of one of her more faithful and affectionate children. 
The animosity that made her desirous of setting the 
child against the mother who had passed away, was 
not moperative in Lady Byron's breast, when she 
told evil of her dead sister-in-law to comparative 
strangers ; when she told the hideous story to so 
slight an acquaintance as Mrs. Beecher Stowe, well 
knowing that Mrs. Stowe was a person not unlikely 
to communicate it to the world. But enough has 
been said to show that Lady Byron's animus towards 
her sister-in-law was not (as simple Mrs. Stowe 
imagined) the animus of a Christian woman over- 
flowing with charity and tenderness to one of her 
own sex. 



CHAPTER XI. 



A PARTING NOTE. 

The whole of the Evil — Bjron's MTerai Failings — Glfta and 

Oivere — Seventy Years Binee— Now and Then — The Change of 
Mannew— One of its Causes— Tlmrlow and Nelson— Free-living and 
Free-lbinlfing — ITie Man and hU Times. 

All the ill that caii be truly told of Byron has been 
set forth in these pages, together with much of the 
good. The grateful worshipper of Iiis genius, who 
has called attention to Ills fine sensibilities and gene- 
rous impulsiveness, his kindliness and courage, 
palliated none of the failings, has extenuated noi 
of the errors, has exhibited every one of tlie 
mities of tlie extmoi-dinai-y man, who has sti 
England more deeply than any other poet since tl 
earlier ye^rs of the seventeenth century, who 
influenced human kind outside England more widel; 
and profoundly tlian any writer of our literature, ani 
who, in whatever else of his aspirations he failed, 
will be found in the slowly moving ages to have 
achieved his amliition to be ' remembered in his line 
with his land's language.' His passions and petl 
nesses, liis follies and foibles, his sins against hii 
self and others, have been recorded. The evil of hi 
has been told in every particular, told with emphasis 
no ugly fact has been glossed ; each dark matter 
been brought out to the light of heaven. And tl 
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lias been done, so that on closing these volumes the 
reader may be confident that he knows all the worst, 
though by no means all the good, of the poet's 
cruelly misrepresented life, and in that confidence 
may dismiss at once and for ever, as poisonous false- 
hood, all the odious untrue things that have been 
uttered to bis infamy. 

By many readers it will be said that, after being 
relieved of all the stains put upon him l)y slander, 
the real Byron was a man of numerous blemishes 
and infirmities. Be it so. Where is the man 
without some of the defects of human nature ? 
Why should a higlier standard of moral excellence 
be demanded in a poet, whose genius is in a great 
degree tlie result of physical endowments and quali- 
ties that render him more liable than other kinds of 
men to irregularities of thought and action 1 Instead 
of fancying that the highest poetical faculty exempts 
its possessor from the temptations of desire, and 
defends him against the forces making for certain 
forms of immondity, people should rather regard 
that faculty — not more divine in its fnuts than 
human in its source^as a perilous gift that entitles 
its holder to the largest measure of charitable allow- 
ance for his deviations from the sober ways of men 
less sensitive and excitable. It will be no hurtful 
consequence, should these volumes make readers see 
more clearly than heretofore that poetical genius 
does not necessarily dispose its possessor to moral 
orderliness. Good will come of it, should this survey 
of a marvellous being's scarcely edifying story teach 
readers that they should enjoy and criticise a great 
poet's writings without feeUng it their duty at the 
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same time to sit in judgment on his domestic errors. 
People should accept an artist's gifts vdthout being 
over-cniions and severely censorious respecting the 
giver's private habits and fire-side eccentricities. 
The fanltiness of the latter is no reason for declining 
the former. If it could be shown that all the evil 
things said of Byron fall short of the truth, his 
writings would be no less delightful ; could he be 
proved to have been as pious as Heber, his poetry 
would be none the better. 

Moreover, in respect to his private morality, 
Byron should be judged (if judged at all), not by the 
notions of propriety and the sentiment of these later 
times of the nineteenth century, but with due re- 
ference to the views and marmers of English Society 
in the century's earlier decades. If he was a liber- 
tine, it must be remembered that he lived in times 
when Ubertinism was general Of all the differences 
between the England of to-day and the England of 
seventy years since, none is more noteworthy than 
the present reprobation of certain kinds of domestic 
immorality that were regarded in Byron's day v.-ith 
a leniency which is remembered in this year of grace 
with astonishment. The abolition of duelling is 
largely accountable for this remarkable change of 
social sentiment and manners. So long as every 
father, husband, brother, was free to avenge with the 
pistol the wrongs done him by libertinism, society 
troubled itself little about the offences of libertines. 
Instead of going out of their way to punish violators 
of the seventh commandment EngUsli gentlemen 
left such offenders to be dealt with at ten paces by 
the immediate sufferers from their offences. In truth. 
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ttey were not without a certain sympathy and ad- 
miration for the offender, who following his favourite 
pleasure with the pistol in his hand, in times when 
physical daring was valued at something more than 
its proper worth, could at least claim credit for per- 
sonal courage. Under these circumstances the world 
tolerated and even smiled at irregularities, which now 
that individuals may no longer defend themselves 
against them by process of bloodshed, are checked 
by the wholesome social sentiment that declares 
them odious outrages. In the England of Byron's 
childhood, bishops and deans were delighted to dine 
with Lord Thurlow in Great Onnond Street, at the 
same table with the Chancellor's mistress and il- 
legitimate children. The England of the poet's boy- 
hood idolized Nelson, although he quarrelled with 
his wife and found a Teresa Guiccioli in Lady 
Hamilton. The England of Byron's manhood was 
the England that, some seven years after the poet's 
death, looked on with approval and sympathy, whilst 
William the Fourth made his eldest natural son an 
Earl, and in other ways ennobled his other natural 
children, simply because they were his illegitimate 
issue. Is it not a fact that the England of seventy 
years since was an England, in which properties 
were notoriously passing, in every quarter of the 
country, out of tlie right Une of descent, through the 
confusion of progeny consequent on the prevalence of 
a particular kind of domestic immorality ? "Whilst 
libertinism was thus prevalent, why should Byron 
be pilloried and stoned for having been a luke 1 

And whilst Byron's England was so much more 
tolerant of hbertinism, she was proportionately more 
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intolerant of free thought in politics and religion 
than the England of to-day. In this period of vir- 
tuous homes, and Darwinism in the drawing-room of 
eTery one of them, it is amusing and instructive to 
observe in Moore's *Life,' how dainty and mealy- 
mouthed and regretful the biographer becomes when 
he refers to Byron's half-hearted scepticism, whilst a 
few pages later he speaks of the puerile 'dissoluteness 
of the poet s early manhood and the lighter profli- 
gacies of his Continental life, as though they were 
upon the whole to his credit. The fact is that, 
whilst making much hypocritical noise about the 
wickedness of their ways with women, society did 
not war against Byron and Shelley on account of 
their libertinism, but on account of their political and 
religious opinions. Had Byron voted with the Tories, 
treated the Prince R^ent respectfiilly, and held his 
pen and tongue about matters touching the Thirty- 
nine Articles, England's higher society would never 
for a single instant have sided with Lady Byron in 
her domestic troubles. These facts must not be 
overlooked or forgotten by readers who would know 
the Real Lord Byron. To judge the great man 
fairly, one must remember the manners of his con- 
temporaries. 



THE END. 
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rsulsn; we GUI ontr Hy. Loitbam jodgsfor tbsnuaLm"— /WI Jrili OaitlU. 

MY OLD PLAYGKOUND EEVISITED ; A Toun 

iH Italt in the Sfrikq of 1861. By BEHJimm E. Keickedt. 

&vaiul lidiiioH. u-iilt Jii/x-iulii. 1 vol. oTOwn 8yo. With Illnslra- 

tioiui, bj the Author, tis. 
"It li no ■mull msriiol Ur KeDnBdj that ha bu rsndeTsd an aoBonntof » 
Joarnejravar aanh ramlllar ground u Ihat lying bsInrseD London uld Nanlei n- 
marJEablT nadftbls. Tbc» p>B«i ars tall ot rsillj nietal InCi 
Ion -goljig Soalh' eannot do beltsr tban Lako Ur, ScDni 

•■■Ms Old Flaygroiuid Beviilied' inQI rapaT peniuL II li mttlea with tha 

MY JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD, via 

Ceti^n, New Zkai.anu, Australia, TuRaEH Straits, Cbixjl, 
Japan, AND THE UNrrco States. Bj Captain S. H. Jonrb-Paeky, 
lato Ill2Dtl Royal Mudros FuBiloors. 2rols. crown Sto. 21s. 
" II |9 dIssuhi to tolloir CaplAln Janet-ParrroD hli loans; round ths world. 

A VISIT TO ABYSSINIA ; aa Account of Travel 

IN MiiUERN Ethhh-u. By W. WiNSTANLEr, late 4th (Quoon'a Own) 
HxiBBBrs. 2 vols, crown 8to. 21a. 
"Acaplul record ottraisls, oaaliD apapulutaoald. Tho nirratlia !■ wiittcn 
In a llvelj and aaI<irla,biiiiE ny}is."~AAamm. 

A LEGACY: Being the Life and Remains of John 
Maetin, SchoohnastoT and Poet. Written and Edited liy the 
Author ol "John Haufai." 2 vola.orowaflTO. With Portrait. 21*. 

aDboolmistpr and poet, ot lowlji binb bal amblUoua aoaC Hla wrilbip brim trllh 
vlTid itaogcbt. loochcs ol pontic teallmeni, and treaohaDl orlHuiam al maa and 

THE VILLAGE OF PALACES; or, Chronicles of 

Chslsea. By Iho Rov. A. 0. L'Estranoe. 2 vols, crown 8to. Sli. 
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WORKS by tJie AUTHOR of ' JOHN HALIFAX: 

Each in a Single Volume, with Frontispiece, price 58. 



JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

A wom.vn's thoughts 

ABOUT WOMEN. 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 
NOTHING NEW. 
MISTRESS AND MAID. 
THE woman's KINGDOM. 



christian's mistake, 
a noble life. 

HANNAH. 

THE UNKIND WORD. 
A BRAVE LADY. 
STUDIES FROM LIFE. 
YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 



WORKS ly GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

Each in a Single Volume, with Frontispiece, price 5Sb 



DAVID ELGINBROD. 
ROBERT FALCONER. 



ALEC FORBES. 
SIR GIBBIE. 



WORKS ly MRS. OLIPHANT. 

Each in a Single Volume, with Frontispiece, price 5a 



THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 
ADAM GRAEME OF MOSS- 
GRAY. 



A ROSE IN JUNE. 
PHtEBE, JUNIOR. 
AGNES. 



THE LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 



WORKS ly the A UTUOR of ' SAM SLICK' 

Each in a Single Volume, with Frontispiece, price 58. 



NATURE AND HUMAN 

NATURE. 
WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES. 



THE OLD JUDGE ; OR, LIFE 

IN A COLONY. 
TRAITS OF AMERICAN 

HUMOUR. 



THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 
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itlntttx i^t ©special f afronage of ftr P^ajcstn. 

published annuallg, in (he Vol., rogal Svo, vilh lite Armt beaulifullf 
t»gravtd, haadiarntlif bound, mitli gilt cdga, prict 31a. 6d. 

LODGERS PEERAGE ^ 

AND BARONETAGE, ■ 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. ^f 

THE riFTT-BEOOHD EPf flOK FOB 1 SB3 IB HOW EEiDr. 

IiODoB'B Pexsaqb Am BiBomRiOB is acknovledgcd to be tha moet 
CDloplete, as veil a^ the moat eleguit, work o( the kind. As an eita- 
bliahed Bud kuthoiitic autborit; od all qnfatioDs roapeoting the (ucil; 
hialoriea, honoura, and conneotiona ol the tilled aiiatoeraey, no work haa 
erer atoad eo high. It ia pabtiahed cndei tbo eapocial patronage of Hec 
Majaaty, BDd la annually corrected thlooghonl, from the psraona) oom- 
□iiuiicutiDDB of tbs Nobility. It is the only work of its cloaa in which, (At 
li/pc being kept taratanllu ttanding, every correction is made in ita proper 
ploca to the dato of publication, an adyaDtaga which giiea it lapretnacf 
over all its competilora. Independently of its foil and aathontic mfonna- 
tioD respecting the existing Poors and Baronets of the reotin, the most 
sednlous attention is giTen in Its pages to the coUateral branches of the 
various noble lamUiea, and the names oE many thousand iodividnala ar* 
introduced, which do not appear in otber recorda of tho titled classBB. For 
its anthority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typogmpby and binding, the vork is justly entitlod to tbe plaoe it 
occupies on the tables of Her Mnjeaty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PKINCIPAL CONTENTS. 

Tbe Archblahopa and Blihopi Ol Enflaad 

udlraluHl. 
The Bannulan alphl 
-■ ■ ■ - auirtotS 



Hlalarical View at the Peerage 
FarliameDtsr? Boll ol IhB Bonu 0[ Lord*. 
KngUib. SoDicli. asd Iriili Feen. is ibelr 



and the Dnltod Elnedom, bDldlng eope- 
rlor rank Id the Scouita or Irtnb Peen«e. 
Alph&betld^ Uil of Scotcta and IrUh Pean, 

QmX. BriulD and Ibe Dnlted KingdocD. 
A CollKUve [lai d( Peari, In Ueic order ot 

Table o( Prsoedency amooi; Men. 
Table o[ Preoedenar mmoiiK Women. 
The Qseea and the Royal family. 
Peen or ihe Blood BoyaL 
Tbe Psen^a, alptaabeUcaltir arranmd, 
FamUiea ot mia EiUnot Peers as have leTt 
Wldowa or tine. 

' alUstoCtbe&nniaDieaotaUtlie 



kipbabetli 



ol Noble Famlllea 

■ooood 

y Uelr Eldest 

B DaDjEhtera 



Daugbtm ol 
ilyledBoDonr- 



Aljibabetloal Index to 

VlKDiuitB and Ban 

married Oommonen. 

ableMn.; and, In cses oi ub nniiwi 

being a Baroael or Enlgki. Hon. Lady. 
A List oT the Orders ol ^jgblbood. 
Uoltoei alphabotlBally anatiiied and li*D 




■■Ite beat eilatlng, ai 
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HUKST & BLACKETT'S STjVJD.VED LBIUfiY 

OF CHEAP EDITION'S Of 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 

ILLUSnUTED BY SIR JOHN GILBECT, IIILLM.S, UOLMAN ilLTNT, BIHKET 

FOSTEK, LEECir, SAKniS, TENNIEL, ETC. 

Eacli in a Siuglo Volurau, with FronliBpiccc, price 5s. 



I.— SAM SLICK'S HATUBE AND HITMAN NATITBE. 

"Tio Brat vdIbdib of Metm. Haril soil Blickotts Standiinl Libturj of Chaup EdIHoM 



Di ud eleguiU; bonad."— Jfin^inj PmI. 



iUmlnled ud eleguil 



n.— JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

Unit work will doablliiM mMt with grul 

beBallTul bIdit, [b do ordloBir bsro, and 

B ao or^Enary book. It ifi & faU-lgnffth ponrBlt ot b truo nnttflmBU. ono 

noblUty. It IB BiBO Ibe hlitory ot B^onis. mad > tturoBgUT Engllah one. 

TbB work ftbouDdB in iDcldsal, ind ihbiit °' '™ icBnei srs full ol RApblc powtr n-aA tnu) 
patboe. ItlBB buolE IbBl fen nlil raid nltboul bBcomlug wliorBml betl<ir."-^SirDUniiDi. 

'-TklialOTyblery tatereiUng. Tlie ntUatamsiit beiweon JubD HftLItu Bnd blB irifslB 
bnntiraUf pllnled. m srs Ibe pictni-es or Ibelr •lameillD lite, und tba gruwIOK up at Utslr 



in— THE CRESCENT AND THE CSOSS. 
BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 
"InOapendODt ot liii tbIdb im an orlgltui lurrBtlvB, ud Itn QosFnl 9.iid 
itGntUktiotL, IfaiB work is romju-kable fur iti.it colourLiiir rtawer and nlnv of 
rhieh L(« dBsorlptLoDii tn an 



"Ur. Warbnnao Iibs rnlBlled Iba tmnnlBBaf bin title-pBgn. Tbe 'BeLlltlBBDl Eutam 
1'r>.VBt'iradM0rtb«diTltbitTii1dfleu w&icb laieii« ttasm wiib dsep nod obldlng Inier- 
»1; whUs the 'BanunUo' idTsnuirea wblob tba onterpriBiiiK bmrlal mat wilb In bli 

lbs ounil Dl enr3-i»s Uta;" — Oloir. 

IV.— NATHALIE. 

BY JULU ILVVANAOg. 

"'IfiiUiilta'IiUluKBTBnBib'iilnBi ImMlmilia cBort Ila mBTinar la gncbiiii ud 

ftttmolln. Ila mBtter li good. A aaDtliusul. > laDdemeBB, wo comnunded hj bar whioh 

Bpaeify bJI iba dalicBie lauabaa jud BttnctlTe plclona wbidi plue ' ClBtbills ' bl£li uuoiig 



v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN FLVLIF.VX, GENTLEiUN." 

ten d( Bu^Biid. vhlcb wars fubloiutbla soma j-sars tga, mai tbeia tbuuiibla m&rli tba 
proereu or oplolco. Bad IndloBta • blgliai laae at otaBnctor, and ■ jiular ailUiuiiia ot 

..mj .. — »„•. ,_ ,.. ..j..^ birjood MOM. good Mats, and reallag, and la 

well M pimoUeil ipUL"— JiTmiAv !''•'■ 
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VI.— ADAH GRAEME OF UOSSGRAY. 
BY SIRS. OLIPHAXT. 

'"AduaOnMcis'iiB itorT ■mkeafnf (saalns nooUons at iDtnmt and daUghl Ilf I 
>iliD[nhla pmnrci at Scoltiifa JUs uid ihimtt ^« plo* !■ nlamlT sompUaiia^ ami 

ihsTD I* gra4( TlUUtj la Ui< dUIociH^ uid raourl '- ■■-- ' 

•*««. H wbg Ilwl taai rwd 'Uiirgmt U^llai 
Itm tbe Hory bu % ■ miflhller nugnol illll.* in Ih 
ffinliiLiui dgUucr"! ttaouclit utd dlcUon. ud I 



dHcrlpUn fni'- 
rnaia ncn ov prvpAnd iro expoalF 
.lihjr lona which ptmdt* Iti in lu 



lb* Uts, wlib ■ dcUcuy. > power, u 



lb wUch CM) bardly b 



VII.— SAM SLICKS WISE SAWS AND 
MODERN INSTANCES. 



. ramikTkabla orlgliultly oF 

t ta H&j anotvb* thaugb we 
F^blUbsn' ChAtp Sunilsnl 
>t n<bt Utentun Uui oisr 



IM pnniose. atid Ui> hippy dog 
Unas ths mbjtet of imliami i 
mui Inot mmtiao ihai lbs m 
LlbnJ7, wblob bM Lnotadid h 
likva bwm wiliMii."— Jra>a>im 



VIIL— CARDINAL WISEMAN'S RECOLLECTIONS I 
OF THE LAST FODR POPES. I 

'* A pUjtBrDHDB book oa Bmno and Ila eDcloalaflUraU BovorolgzUi by Bo eloquent Bonun ' 
CklhallD. Cirdlnal WlaemtiD liu bere Inelfd ■ xpsolil iiabject vKth ao mach genenlllr 

iclla DO lll-faellBg In thoae wbo m moal t»Q- 

mn iDtimibilliy rapneeiited In Ptftl domluitlDn." 



IX.— A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

BY THE ADTHOR OK " JOHN HALn^AX, GENTLEMAN." 

To »ro iilwiyB Kind lo wfflconio Hri CnUk. Sbe wriiei from her own ■ 

. BDd >be bu Ibo Doner not aaly la conc^vs cleu-lT what II ii Ihal nbe wb 

otlTa ud Tl 




Ehancten ire deptoled with a 



X.— THE OLD COURT STTBTTRB. 
BT LEIGH HUNT. 



enurtalDiiiE book 



n pnliUthed Bliice Bonnll pro- 
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XVII.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GESTISSLUC." 
"'NoIhlDgNsw-dlnp1sjB>ll IhOH superior tncrlli wblob Iut« DiKds 'Julin Bil 
« ol (ba Dioit popuUr wsrki at Ibe itj. Then It « toT« *nd (nilbruln«g nboul 
leu Thlch luark Ibtm u Ihs prodai^llDn nf ao on]liii.ry mliiil. sad wg corUltll; n 
onil IhoQj lo ibo pertiMj ot iJI loren of acUdo."— J/omiBn P«(. 



XVIU.— LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBEET, QUEEN OP 
NAVAEKE. 

BY MISS FREEH. 
'Ws have raid thb booti vith iratl pl«mare. ud taiTo no hsiitalion la recommenitli 
o gsni-nl mroHL II nflecU tho blgbesl cndlt oo lUe induitty ud ■bILIl; of Ui 

d Lbo DarmUvg ti ^ trURtirortby aa U Id ■tlru]tLv&".— JfemuHP AhL 



XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HTTNDaED FIEES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JIARQARET AND HER BRmESMAlDS," 






is wrfiMn ia roflnsd tai good."- 



XX.— THE ROMANCE OF THE FOETTM ; OE. NAERATIVES, 
SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FROM COURTS OF JUSTICE. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERJEANT AT LAW. 

Ill be psroMd irtib much Iniareit II oonuins ■ greil "riely 

B*WD.' '— /UuInUe; Xem 



r ind highly ro 



t chop uid elsgui 
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BY JULIA 


KAVANAQH. 






"'AdMo'lithebsat 
tnUoIdiiUateobmoM 

-■Adtla'wUltuUyiu 


irork we bifa read by Mlti Eaiauagb i It la a cb 
-paluUng. TliB ialeragl klndlsd in Ibe drat cbapler 

lUln tbo repnUUon ot <iUu KaTaugh. bigb u U a 
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XXII.— STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEJLVN.'' 
"TbeH 'Stadloi' an tralbfnl and Tlrld plcCaret of life, otun mnieil, llRftya rollol right 

'sllog, iDd DrculoniLlIy llgbleoed by lonchH of quiet, geDlat hnmODr. The TolDme In »■ 

DirkablD tor Ibaugbl, aonud hobs, ibreiird gbeert^oo. and kind aaJ aympalbDllc teellag 

or all thlogi Rood and besDUtn]."— jramfHa Pail. 
'■Thmo ■SiudlMtrom Lite' »« remarkable tor gtapbic power and obtBrrallon. The 

oolc wU! not dimlnlBb the iDpntat^oa oF tba acoompUobed aatbot." — Satardof Raiot- 




XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 



"TblsfnHpLeuutbookfor tbe9re(r(3e>uKni.udrar thflniutdsisuoD. Mr Jo 
■on hiK OBI dT liandredt of loliuaM, r»l]»t«d thoatuidg of good UltogH, iddtng tb 
mnch that appwn la print tor the ant llm«, uid irhloh, of oonme.dltM IncteiMd 
la tbi> Tery rMdalila book."— JMsHrun. 

XXV._NO CHURCH. 

BT P. W. RODINSON, 
"Wa idrCu ill wbo hiVB tba opporlaiilty to roid ihli book. II Ib noil nortl 
"A Ifork of snwt orlglnftUty, mai^t, and jiokbt." — SiiJndanL 

XXVT— MISTRESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOH^f HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" A good wholeiomB book, gruoBtuJlj wrliwo, mid na pleanimi to read bb It la ini 






doUgtat uialbsr at Mrs. CfbUc'b cbRnnlng 



XXVir.— LOST AND SAVED. 

BT TUE HOX. MRS. NORTOfJ, 
I' will bfl rsid with (ogiir loMnBl by thoBowho lava a toucblng utoiy. 
leaM Tbschanc- 






la all It louhea.''— Onlf jYcn 



every pags lbs ball-m 



XXVra.— LES MISEBABLES. 

ET VICTOR HUGO. 
Authorised Copyright Knglish Tranal<Uion. 

!!□( -Las UlserableB' do not msrelT oonilat In lbs Duawpllo 
. U. Vlstor Buio baa al 



»t genlna."— Quoriiirfji Ri 



XXIX.— BARBARA'S HISTORY. 
BY A5IKLU 13. EDWARDS. 
"11 tl Dot ottan thHt ws llgbt upon a naiel o[ so mnch meri 
' Butan'a BiBtory.' Il in a work couaplcoous for tiutis aad litorarj en 

-^' uO dumilDg book, wltb a well-managed iIorT. clearlF-ci 

ila eipremed with an «>qol-' ■—•■-- ■^•-- 

■ blUnd WS—Tbe TInta. 
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XXX.— LffE OF THE REV. EDWABD IRVING. 

BY MRS. OLIPHAVT. 
" A fOoA hook on ■ moil iDUyrwUDg thsms.''— riFiiM. 
"A trnly IqlerenHog iinrl moat nffwUng memoir, 'Inlngi Ll/e" ought UbiTe > ni 



XXXI.— ST. OLAVE'S. 



BT THE AUTHOR OF " JANITA's CROSS." 
"Thli UQvel [i tha work of onn who ponoftBea a gnal talont for wrtllogt « 
IpertencB »nd kuowtedge ot Ihd world. Thn w' 

ion. It ii wrlltsu wlUi nnnieglDg Alillity, ood 



1e liook li woTtb mdUiff/ — 



XXXII.— SAM SLICK'S TEAITS OF AMEBICAU HUMOira. 



ifBllylb 



1 prlia 



XXXIII.— CHEISTIANS MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
I IDorecbuiulng ilorr hu nrolj biwD wrlltsn. Ills ■ choice glTt la bo ililo 
ct humui nulurs im truly, to p«a»lriiM lu di^piliR wllb nmb a neiinililng ueul 
DDilaiila them vlLh a rwUauce go sinlDenU; Ibn wrllec'i own,'— T^DOtt 



XXXIV.— ALEC FOSSES OF HOWGLEN. 

BT GEORGE MAC DONALD, Ii,.D. 
sunt of Ibis itorr would g\Te may Ida, ot Iho prDTannil lnt««t that porvadoa 



,d high 



XXXV.— AGNES. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
iorloaajof M™,OUphBnt'i foran 
loolplo, Rood Uele. tiBU», u 



readsn,"— Jrvnifajf AuL 

XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN H-U-IFAS, GENTLEMAN." 

le Ute' wlthDEt tediag ihsmBaliu U 
a nobis book."— IfiHuAu pell. 



A Nohlo LUs ' It n 



ii tbay ue maiie to -watk oi 






"A loij InlerMHog 
iIioD'i very iulflreaUiig book.' 



XXXVII.— NEW AMEBICA. 

DT W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 

,Tc Mr, Dlioa bu wrllMn IbonghltuU; ai 



'«Ib luiy ihliniil in b 
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XXXVIII.— EGBERT FALCONER. 

BT QEORQE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 
unsr' ii B vork brlmfal al Ulo unil hiimoiir Ba<t ol tbe deeneil hdmn 



XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"'Thg Womui'B ElDitdDm ' iitiitiLlnH Ihs ■ntboi's npalaUon u a wrltarot Iba imrsiil 



XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEURUE WEBBE DAHENT, D.O.L. 
■, well-WTltlen, «.nJ original anvei. The inleiebl uover HagiL Tho wholB worl 

XLL— DAVID ELGINBROD. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 



XLn.— A BRAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 



XLIU,— HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
A TOCT plDuuit. kBallti; itorj. vsU uid tnlillcallj^ told. Tb< book li Knro ot 
A poHertuI Doial cf tuciiLl tai domoaila Uts, One ol lbs m 



UOVOUtL 






XLIV.— SAM SLICK'S AMERICANS AT HOME. 

■'■ThBAtneHiaiii.iriimin '1(1111101 bo leea popiikr Ibu lay ot Juiigo BaUibarl 
preilonii Borki."— ifcmmv /'lul, 

XL v.— THE UNKIND WORD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, OENTLEMAM." 



Hrtu, 'lbs Unkind Word.' II la woodsriul to ma ihs inuglDtilTe poirsr diiipliiT»<) la 
the low deUcala UmoliH l>; irUch tbli luoccural laTs-ito:7 it skslobBd ouL"-~rA( Scho. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELl 

PDBLISHED BY HURST 4 BLACKETT.T 



HER SAILOR LOVE. By Mrs. MACOTOro, Am 

of " Patty." ■' Diane." 4c. 3 toIb. 

SAM'S SWEETHEART. By Helen Mati 

Author of " Comin' thro' the Itje." " Cliorry Ripo '." & 

A MAID CALLED BARBARA. By Cathaw 

CniLDAB, Author of " The Fnturo Marijula," " Doit " 
&e. a ToU. (/b -Uny.) 

MONGRELS. By T. Wilton. 3 vols. 



WHAT HAST THOU DONK? ByJ. Fitzgesj 

MoLLOr, Anlhor of ■'Court Life Bduw Stairs," &c. 3 Tola, 
" Tbii clevsr stor; !■ nuch mhovs lbs irenge. Tbs denuiiiiUong or IriA4 
an •iparJilly good."— ai Jama'i OairlU. 

■'Mr. Molloy'i nBirilory !■ h good eiunple of bla pnouliar nljle. i 
Ursllk« deianpUoii of ao Irlita towa.~—Sit^laf TVnua. 

WOODROFFE. By Mrs. Randolph, Author i 

" GontiMieUn," " Wild Hyacinth," 4c. 3 voU. 

bftblWd by lidlu ind gcntlBBomea. ind lo fu biuuIdi bar repul^Moo For « 
uid irulbtnl nrtling, CanaUocs WaodmOg and ber itaUr tre 4!uud Bpn^maai 
"--"■■'■ -'-'- Tilth loHlclaBt dIHarBnoe of cbarMlor lo gtvo li — — "— 



SANGUELAO. By Peuct Greo, Author of •' Ijj 

Cousin and Bride," 4c. 3 vols. 
iDtctsellDg ud Bdmlrabty dr»wn obiricuini on uiolbar 11 la e 



A STORY OF CARNIVAL. By Mast A. '. 

HoppDH, Author of " Five-Chimney Fnrm," ia, 3 toIh. 
"Mi»Hop^BbAB viiltsa ■ j^ood atury, whlcb w^ll tkIbd bttr repatl 
aovellBl. tIib dBBDiiplIVB panB &» t»rj treah uid Bpitilsd, HBd lbs 
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